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DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL, THE GREATEST PHILADELPHIAN SINCE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHYSICIAN and author of international reputation, Dr. S$. Weir Mitchell, who died at Philadel- 

phia on January 4, at the age of eighty-five, was a typical American who lived to understand 
and embody the ideals of two generations. He was already known all over the world for his skill 
in curing diseases of the nerves when he caught the ear of the novel-reading public with his book, “Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker.” His fiction was all written during the last twenty-five years of his life, and 
numbers twenty-one volumes. The last to appear, “Westways,” was noticed in this REvIEW for 
December. Dr. Mitchell was poet and public-spirited citizen, physician and patriotic American 
thinker. He was an army surgeon during the Civil War and later devoted much time to research 
work in medical science. His character was marked by an unusual amount of sympathy and intuition. 
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P With the turn of the new year 
Mistory-Making there was evident throughout 
the United States a far more 

hopeful feeling than had prevailed during 
1913 regarding the course of affairs politi- 
cal and economic. It was something of a 
relief to the country, as well as to the legis- 
lators themselves, to have Congress adjourn 
just before Christmas for a much-needed 
vacation of about three weeks. A resting 
point had been reached by virtue of the 
completion of the great Currency act, which 
was signed by President Wilson in the even- 
ing of December 23, with certain admirably 
conceived phrases of congratulation to Con- 
gress and the country. Seldom has a public 
measure been more thoroughly debated, and 
seldom has the process of debate been better 
justified in the results attained. On its final 
passage in the House, after coming from 
conference committee, the Currency bill was 
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GETTING INTO LINE 
From the World (New York) 
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sustained by a vote of five to one, which 
may be said to have lifted it far above the 
plane of a mere party enactment that might 
be threatened with overthrow in case the 
other party should come into power through 
a backward swing of the political pendulum. 
This, indeed, is matter for profound con- 
gratulation. While the Senators did not 
fall so generally into line for the measure, 
they passed it by a vote of 43 to 25, which 
was almost two to one. And the Senate 
opposition was not fundamental in dis- 
approval of the bill, but had reference to 
one provision or another which individual 
Senators did not like. 


More remarkable, however, than 
the acceptance of the measure by 
Congress was the amazing dis- 
appearance ot those fogs of doubt and de- 
pression that had beclouded the minds of the 
banking fraternity. Even as in the period of 
the establishment of the national banking sys- 
tem, half a century ago, when the American 
bankers rose to the situation, shaped their 
affairs to meet the new law, took out na- 
tional charters, bought bonds, and issued 
banknote currency on the security of those 
bonds, so now in the opening weeks of 1914 
the American bankers by the hundreds have 
been sending in their applications for mem- 
bership in the new system. They have shown 
a practically unanimous determination to do 
their full part in helping to make the system 
work in a practical and successful way. The 
National Banking Act of half a century ago, 
in view of all the circumstances, was a great 
measure; and we have somehow got along, 
ever since the resumption of specie payments 
—in spite of the dangers involved in the 
Silver Purchase Act—without any irretriev- 
able disasters in our business life due to our 


systems of metallic and paper money, of 
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national and State banking, and of fiscal 
management under the subtreasury plan. 


“Vox Popul” But we have_ come close to 
mS He terrible disaster in several periods 

of emergency. We are the only 
great country in the world that has under- 
taken to deal with the most technical and 
difficult problems of money, banking, and 
finance by cross-roads oratory and appeals 
to the passion and prejudice of the voting 





“THAT SETTLES ONE CROAKER!” 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 


millions. Yet it is one of the triumphs of 
democracy that we have debated these ques- 
tions in the open, up and down the land. 
We have educated some scores of thousands 
of men to a considerable knowledge of the 
scientific and technical aspects of money and 
banking. We have won a series of popular 
verdicts, sustaining the public credit and 
maintaining sound standards of value. And 
now, with popular acceptance, we are pro- 
viding by far the best arrangement we have 
ever had for making the banking system 
responsive to the needs of trade, and the 
monetary system elastic enough to prevent 
the recurrence of once-dreaded panics. 


ial Under the new system, in ordi- 
New Law nary times the business of bank- 
ing will go on very much as at 

present. Merchants and citizens will see no 


difference. The banks will continue to be 
independent business concerns, receiving de- 
posits. and lending money as_ heretofore. 
But in exceptional times, as in 1907, a great 
difference will be visible. In the panic of 
1907, the banks-would not even allow a 
depositor to draw out his own money—much 
less would they make customary loans on 
approved security, even to their most reliable 
customers. It was as if, in a time when the 
fire-alarms were ringing to an unusual ex- 
tent, the fire companies should decide to 
respond to no calls, but to keep the men and 
apparatus solely for the protection of the 
engine-houses. At the very time when the 
banks have been most needed in the exercise 
of their functions, they have ceased to func- 
tion at all; and have thus magnified and 
intensified the business troubles that with a 
better system they could wholly have pre- 
vented. Under our plan of having each 
bank an independent affair, the first symptom 
of financial stress led every banker to protect 
his own reserves lest he might become the 
victim of a “run.” He lacked a higher 
financial power upon which he might rely 
for support in trying to help his business 
neighbors. ‘The new system promises some- 
thing like a complete remedy for such con- 
ditions. The banks are to be federated 
for mutual help under the auspices of a cen- 
tral government board. 


eats These passing remarks are not: 

Simple intended for the banker, or for 
Explanation’ +he man well instructed in these 
matters, but rather for the ordinary reader 
who may like to have a simple statement 
at the end of a debate so prolonged as perhaps 
to have become a little confusing. The new 
system, then, calls for the establishment of 
a series of so-called Federal Reserve Banks 
in suitably located cities, each one of them 
serving the district assigned to it. The law 
says that there must be at least eight of these 
banks, and there may be as many as twelve. 
This question will be -decided primarily by 
an organizing committee that is now taking 
testimony and surveying the entire country 
in order to mark out the banking districts 
and determine upon the banking cities. It 
seems to be agreed in advance that New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
New Orleans are to be designated; but as 
regards the other cities to be named we shall 
not know until the committee has finished 


its inquiries. The arrangements of this: com-. 


mittee will stand, until modified by the Cen- 
tral Reserve Board, which has final authority. 
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SECRETARIES HOUSTON AND McADOO, AS PHOTOGRAPHED AT NEW YORK WHEN MAKING IN- 
QUIRIES REGARDING THE BOUNDARIES OF THE EASTERN RESERVE BANK DISTRICTS 


This committee consists of the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
Mr. McAdoo; the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Houston; and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. When the com- 
mittee began its work, Secretaries McAdoo 
and Houston proceeded together without the 
third member, for the simple reason that 
there was a vacancy in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. On Jan- 
uary 13, President Wilson named for it 
Mr. John Skelton Wiiliams, who was serving 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. The 
place has always been important, but it gains 
new weight from the fact that the law names 
the Comptroller of the Currency, as well as 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as an ex-officio 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, which 
is to be the central authority controlling the 
whole banking and currency systems. Besides 
these two, there are to be five other members 
of this central board, to be appointed by the 
President for ten-year terms and to draw 
$12,000 salaries. President Wilson was 
quoted last month as having said that he 
regarded the appointment of these five men 
as of no less importance than the selection 
of judges for the Supreme Court. Since it 
is essential that this board should have the 


The 
Organizing 
Committee 


confidence not only of the banks but also 
of the entire business community, we may be 
sure that the President will be at great pains 
to secure the right men. 


To proceed with a simple ex- 
planation of the bill, let us take 
the federal reserve bank that will 
be located at New Orleans as a starting point. 
This bank must have a capital of at least 
$4,000,000. It will have duties to perform 
for the region assigned to it, which will 
doubtless comprise the State of Louisiana and 
several adjacent States in whole or in part. 
All of the national banks in this district must 
become members of the system, and must 
subscribe in proportion to their capital to 
the stock of what will be called “The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New Orleans.” State 
banks may also join the system upon their 
own application. This bank at New Orleans 
will be managed by a board of nine directors, 
three of whom will be named by the central 
board at Washington. ‘Three of the other 
six will be bankers chosen by the membership 
banks of the district. The other three will 
be citizens of repute who are not bankers, 
but who will also be chosen by the member- 
ship banks. This bank at New Orleans will 


How a Reserve 
Bank Will 
Be Formed 
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HON. JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, OF RICHMOND 


(Recently Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, whu 
has been appointed Comptroller of the Currency and 
will therefore be a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, also serving on the organizing committee) 


hold a part of the reserves of the membership 
banks, and will do a general banking business 
upon its own capital. 


Let us suppose that in the time 
Will of the moving of the cotton crop 
a great deal of money is needed 
temporarily in the New Orleans district. 
This can be supplied in several ways. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, acting with the 
central reserve board at Washington, may 
transfer additional deposits from unused 
money in the ‘Treasury. The Federal 
Reserve Board may make temporary transfer 
to New Orleans of surplus reserve funds in 
the Federal Reserve Bank at Chicago, or the 
one at New York. But the thing most 
particularly to be noted is the fact that the 
Reserve Bank at New Orleans will be 
prepared to rediscount cotton bills and com- 
mercial paper, and to supply the numerous 
membership banks with currency to be loaned 
to their customers upon such paper. Pro- 
vision is made for the withdrawal of this 
extra currency when the need for it has been 
met, so that there may not be a permanent 
inflation of the outstanding volume of circu- 
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lating notes. ‘There are a great many pro- 
visions in the bill with which the public 
will become acquainted gradually, through 
practical experience. The system may de- 
velop unexpected difficulties, but it is gen- 
erally believed that it will work very well 
from the start, and that it will not exhibit 
defects which may not readily be remedied 
by amendments from time to time. 


doveoninaat Vrnille the new system will enable 
Supplants the banking power of the United 
Wall Street ° 
States to be used as a whole in 
times of emergency, very much as if there 
were one central bank with branches through- 
out the country, it will have a tendency 
to keep money in localities and to lessen the 
sheer financial dominance of New York and 
one or two other banking centers. The 
services that the late Mr. J. P. Morgan and 
his associates used to try to render the nation 
through voluntary co6peration in times of 
monetary stress, will under the new system 
devolve upon the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington. New York will remain, under 
all ordinary conditions, North America’s chief 
banking and financial center. But the coun- 
try’s credit will be supported and maintained 
by the Government at Washington as super- 
vising the entire banking system, rather than 
by the voluntary efforts of the large banks. 


po It is not quite clear, as yet,.,b 

0 ; 

the New strong the Federal Reserve:Bank 
uve’ in the city of New York will be 

as compared with some of the individual 

banks which will be its stockholders and 

members. Widely different opinions, more- 




















THE NEW YORK IDEA 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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A SCENE AT THE HEARING IN NEW YORK ON THE BANKING RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(Secretaries McAdoo and Houston, at the left, and the noted banker, A. Barton Hepburn, testifying) 


over, were presented to Secretaries McAdoo 
and Houston at the hearing in New York, 
regarding the boundary lines of the New 
York reserve district. Many New York 
bankers and business men believe that it 
would be better to have one great Federal 

Ja. Bank in the metropolis, with im- 
portant branches in Boston and Philadelphia, 
rather than to cut the East into two or three 
reserve districts. It was natural that there 
should be some rivalry between Baltimore 
and Washington for the location of a reserve 
bank; and it had become plain, last month, 
that the organizing committee would have 
no easy task in deciding how many districts 
to establish, where to fix the boundary lines, 
and, in a few cases, which city to choose 
among rival claimants within a given district. 


The best thinkers believe that 
theNew the adoption of a good banking 
Tariff . 

and currency system is far more 

vital to the business welfare of the United 
States than the fixing of a tariff policy, 
whether one way or another. Meanwhile, 
there is no visible accumulation of evidence 
either for or against the new tariff law in 
its general effects. The country seems to 
be adjusting itself to the new schedules. 
Within another year, however, it will doubt- 
less be possible to point out a great many 
practical changes in particular lines of manu- 
facture, and in the movement of imports and 


Assimilating 


exports due to items in the Underwood 
tariff. American business men _ accept 
changed conditions, and _ readjust their 


methods, with more energy and less outcry 
than any other people in the world. 


It had been definitely under- 
“Competition” stood when Congress adjourned 
‘ptaw for the holidays and President 
Wilson went south for a much-needed rest, 
that the next great administration policy to 
be taken up by the party in power would 
be the further regulation -by the Federal 
Government of corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce. It is almost twenty-four 
years since the Sherman anti-trust law was 
enacted, to punish “restraints of trade.” 
Nearly all of the great corporations that 
are called “trusts” in common parlance have 
been formed since that time. There are 
hundreds of these entities, and all of them 
profess to be innocent both in purpose and 
in action, and to have protected themselves 
by the best legal advice from any unwitting 
violations of the Sherman anti-trust act. 
Most of them have now for many years been 
doing business in a perfectly open way, in 
the presence of the officers of the Government 
and the entire business world. Ever and 
anon the Department of Justice “investigates” 
one of these well-established companies, and 
suddenly proceeds against it as a criminal af- 
fair, with everybody puzzled and wondering. 
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THE NEW TARGET 
From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago) 
rae If these corporations have been 
Frank not only technical offenders but 


Observati i 
servations actual enemies of the public weal, 


all of them—let us say five hundred at the 
least—ought to have been proceeded against 
long ago. As a matter of fact, the whole 
process of attack has been invidious. How- 
ever bad some of the trusts may have been, 
their offenses would compare favorably, in a 
court of morals, with those of the Govern- 
ment in its methods of assault. ‘There has 
always been an obvious way in which to deal 
with the situation. These business enter- 
prises are lawfully incorporated under the 
statutes of particular States. But their free- 
dom of movement in channels of interstate 
commerce is subject to the Federal power. 
Congress should long ago have defined what- 
ever actions it regards as objectionable; 
should have licensed those corporations which 
were guiltless of offense; and should have 
excluded from interstate commerce any cor- 
poration that failed to comply in all respects 
with the requirements of Federal law. 


The Dismal “After having for years shown a 
Crusade of the disposition to ignore the Sherman 
law, the Department of Justice 

gradually acquired an obsession for “en- 
forcing” the law. In former times the 
department had many dignified and respect- 
able uses. But for a good while past it 
has seemed to orderly minds to have been 
converted into a fanatical inquisition against 
business. ‘The results of prosecution under 
the Sherman Act have not been entitled thus 
far to the respect of impartial onlookers. 
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The Standard Oil Company has been en- 
riched as a result of its reorganization by 
courts and Government lawyers. Its mon- 
opolistic control over the commodities in 
which it deals has been increased, while its 
prices to the public have been enhanced. 
Lawyers and politicians have been fooling the 
public about the Sherman anti-trust law. 
It has never been a good law, because it has 
been wholly indefinite. Inasmuch as no 
human being has understood the law, it has 
been impossible for business men to obey it. 
There is no other civilized country in the 
world that would have tolerated the hy- 
pocrisy and humbug that have been visited 
upon the business community of America in 
the name of the Sherman anti-trust law. 


At least the present administra- 
tion is not proceeding like a bull 
in a china shop in its attempt to 
enforce the law. It seems to be moving 
along rational lines. It has been permitting 
a number of corporations to make rearrange- 
ments and to avoid prosecution. A favorable 
impression was produced by the circumstances 
under which Attorney-General McReynolds 
and Mr. Theodore N. Vail arrived by 
amicable agreement at a technical separation 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
from the Bell telephone system. Mr. Vail, 
as head of the highly prosperous telephone 
monopoly, had taken the lead in purchasing 
control of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. ~“There resulted many immediate 
improvements in service that were welcome 
to the public. Since both corporations were 
in any case monopolistic, the public was 
benefited rather than injured by their uniting 
in such a way as to increase the promptness 
and ease of communication, with a lessening 


A Rational 
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“TEL. AND TEL.” iy 


BotH: Goodby, old pal. Have a copy of the Sherman 
Law? 


From the Tribune (New York) 
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of charges. These are indeed functions over 
which the public authorities should exercise 
constant and effective supervision. But it 
is hard to see what practical benefit could 
accrue to the public from forbidding close 
cooperation between the telephonic and 
telegraphic services. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Vail’s graceful 
and sweet-tempered acceptance 
of the Attorney-General’s ulti- 
matum made a very good impression. Big 
corporations must show themselves obedient 
to law, even when laws may be absurd and 
when their enforcement seems to be technical 
rather than imbued with wisdom. Another 
surrender that impressed the public most 
favorably was that of Mr. Howard Elliott, 
head of the New Haven railroad system 
and its allied interests. ‘The New Haven 
Company, for many years past, had been 
openly engaged in acquiring control of as 
much as possible of the varied transportation 
facilities of New England. It had been 
operating coast-wise steamship lines in con- 
junction with its passenger and freight rail- 
way business, and it had been acquiring 
numerous urban and interurban trolley lines 
as feeders and connections of its main trunk 


Wise Men 
of the 
East 
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HON. JOSEPH E. DAVIES, COMMISSIONER OF 
CORPORATIONS 


(Who has been associated with the President and 
Attorney-General and the chairmen of Congressional 


committees in working out the admin:stration’s so-called 
‘trust policy”) 
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HON. JAMES C. M’REYNOLDS, ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

(Whose dealings with “big business,” from the stand- 
point of the Sherman Act, have gained for him much 
prestige and approval) 





system. There has been no change in the 
laws under which these things had been 
going on for many years, and their legality 
had been generally admitted. It had not 


for a long time seemed to occur to anybody 
who thought these policies unwise—either at 
Washington or elsewhere—to invoke the 
Sherman Act and have them all undone. 





But Mr. Mellen and the New 
Haven system fell upon evil days. 
There were some _ lamentable 
accidents between Boston and New York. 
There arose a sudden demand for the punish- 
ment of the New Haven system for innumer- 
able offenses against national and State laws 
and municipal ordinances. ‘The new head 
of the system, Mr. Howard Elliott, is wise 
and diplomatic. He is willing to part with 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, numerous 
trolley lines, and some of his steamboats. 
A few years ago it seemed as if a unified 
transportation system would be a good thing 
for New England if brought at every point 
under supervision of public utility commis- 
sions which should safeguard the public as 
respects rates and services. Upon the whole, 


Again 
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CHAIRMAN HOWARD ELLIOTT, OF THE NEW 
HAVEN SYSTEM 


we are inclined to think that as matters 
stand the arrangement between Mr. Elliott 
and the Attorney-General is a good one for 
all interests. 


en Let no one suppose that in speak- 
theLaw ing lightly of the Sherman anti- 
trust law we are condoning any 

unjust acts which trusts and monopolies may 
be guilty of performing against smaller 
competitors. The earlier methods of the 
Standard Oil Company in crushing out busi- 
ness rivals were never to be excused, though 


practiced at times by many concerns in other 


fields of trade. Such practices were never 
lawful, and there were always remedies to 
be had under the common law. Where exist- 


ing companies are not guilty of unfair prac- © 


tices, but are merely large, they ought either 
to be let alone or else given the same oppor- 
tunity to make readjustment as has been 
accorded to Mr. Theodore Vail and Mr. 
Howard Elliott. This, indeed, is evidently 
the plan and intention of President Wilson 
and his Attorney-General. But most of all 
we need new laws, so that business men may 
know where they stand and so that our great 
industrial and transportation companies may 
be looked upon with admiratjon and respect, 
as something for the country to be proud of. 
The Republicans had promised us, for a 


PRESIDENT THEODORE N. VAIL, OF THE TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


good many years, to deal with this question, 
but they had neither the courage nor the 
sincerity to face it upon its merits. 


It has remained for President 

President’? Wilson to show that he can at 
Position ‘least make an unflinching effort 
to put American business in a self-respecting 
position before the law. He came back from 
his vacation with the draft of a message 
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CLAYTON JOHN C. FLOYD 


THE CONGRESSIONAL SUB-COMMITTEE ON DEMOCRATIC ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION 


on the trust question ready to submit to 
his cabinet, and he appeared before Congress 
on Tuesday the 20th. Meanwhile, the com- 
mittees of Congress had been working quietly 
but definitely upon bills. Mr. Clayton, of 
Alabama, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, has been occupied for several 
months past with the study of this question 
and the tentative preparation of bills. Asso- 
ciated with him as members of the sub-com- 
mittee have been Messrs. Charles C. Carlin, 
of Virginia, and John C. Floyd, of Arkansas. 
This sub-committee was in close consultation 
with President Wilson previous to the read- 
ing of the President’s message and the intro- 
duction of the so-called administration bills. 
Senator Newlands, in the other house, has 
been active in the same field of inquiry. Con- 
ditions of legislation are such, in the present 
long session, that this trust question can have 
central place, and that all points of view may 
be presented and considered. 


The outlines of pending pro- 
posals look towards a more ex- 
plicit description of illegal mono- 
polies and of forbidden acts. It is proposed 
to provide more definitely for the punishment 
of those guilty of violating the law. Most 
important of-all, is the plan to create a Trade 
Commission, of perhaps five members, which 
shall stand between the business community 


Planning a 
Trade 
Commission 


and the fierce game of prosecution that has 
been so tempting to official lawyers and to 
other personages exercising a little brief au- 
thority. If we can once get a trade com- 
mission which shall act as calmly and delib- 
erately as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and shall acquire expert ability to 
investigate and to aid in the administration 
of the law, we shall have advanced a long 
way towards sanity and safety in these affairs. 


The message itself, as read on 
Tuesday, the 20th, was in some - 
respects the most statesmanlike 
of all President Wilson’s utterances thus 
far. It was in perfect temper, lifted far 
above contention, and had the unusual merit 
of being explicit while also philosophical. 
It found the opinion of the country upon 
trusts and monopolies to be clearing up and 
ready for action. “Constructive legislation, 
when successful, is always the embodiment of 
convincing experience and of the mature pub- 
lic opinion which finally springs out of that 
experience.” “The antagonism between busi- 
ness and government is over. We are now 
about to give expression to the best business 
judgment of America, to what we know to 
be the business conscience and honor of the 
land.” The President continued to show 
that he meant to have “easy and simple busi- 
ness readjustments, . . . nothing torn up by 
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the roots, no parts rent asunder which can 
be left in wholesome combination.” The 
practical measures proposed would deal with 
interlocking directorates; this would result in 
“independent industrial management working 
in its own behalf.” Next the President pro- 
posed to confer upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to regulate the 
financial operations of transportation com- 
panies, a measure, as he well says, that the 
country is ready to accept “with relief as 
well as approval.” Next he asks “further 
and more explicit definition of the policy and 
meaning of the existing anti-trust law.” 
This point he proceeds to set forth with un- 
answerable logic. ‘The next item in the pro- 
gram is the creation of an interstate trade 
commission. Its need to the business world 
is admirably set forth. Finally, the Presi- 
dent holds that prosecutions under the anti- 
trust law should not be directed against busi- 
ness and its organization, but against indivi- 
duals who have been guilty of offences. 
Certain other questions and suggestions in the 
message are of great pertinence; but the 
points we have enumerated form the con- 
structive program offered by the President. 


One of the methods of “big busi- 
“Jnterfocking ness” that has been most criti- 

cized at Washington has come 
to be known as that of interlocking direc- 
torates. “This means, as applied to interests 
centering in Wall Street, that a few men 
who control the principal banks, trust com- 
panies, and insurance companies are also di- 
rectors of the principal railroad systems and 
of great industrial corporations. It is pro- 
posed to find means of changing these condi- 
tions which have arisen in consequence of a 
far too rapid and very undesirable concen- 
tration of financial power and control. Busi- 
ness men themselves are perceiving the truth, 
and are beginning voluntarily to meet what 
will undoubtedly take form as a require- 
ment of law. Several leading bankers in 
New York have already resigned from a num- 
ber of railroad and other boards, and this is 
but the beginning. It has been a bad thing 
for the American railroad system, as well as 
for industrial corporations, that they have 
fallen under the direct control of bankers. 
The plight of American railroads at the pres- 
ent time is largely due to the fact that 
money-lenders had superseded railroad men 
in control, and that the manufacturing and 
selling of securities had become the chief con- 
cern of those in authority, rather than the 
economical handling of passengers and freight. 
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It wouid be most frivolous and 
offensive to allege that the De- 
partment of Justice has confined 
itself to the pursuit of trusts, regardless of 
its other duties and obligations. It is merely 
that the trust suits have by far overshadowed 
all other activities of the Department. Our 
criticism is directed against the law, not 
against the Attorney-General. The prin- 
cipal business men of America would not be 
carrying on our industries in defiance of law, 
and invoking the attacks of the Department, 
if they had any way of knowing where they 
stood. ‘The Attorney-General’s annual re- 
port reminds us that when he came into 
office on the 4th of March there were fifty- 
two cases pending under the Sherman Act, 
and since then only eight more have been in- 
stituted. Nearly all of the pending cases were 
brought under former administrations. The 
report describes well the Attorney-General’s 
successful plan for dissolving the merger of 
the Harriman railroads. Among the im- 
portant cases still pending are those against 
the United States Steel Corporation, the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, and the 
American Sugar Refining Company. Many 
instances are mentioned in the report of the 
enforcement of the Interstate Commerce Act 
in the matter of minor complaints against 
railroads. The work of the Supreme Court 
of the United States grows steadily by rea- 
son of the gradual average increase in the 
number of cases. The court usually has six 
hundred or more docketed cases on hand at 
any given time. The Attorney-General recom- 
mends that the President be authorized to 
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appoint additional judges where incumbents 
who have passed the retiring age have lost 
efficiency. This refers not to the highest 
court, but to judges on the District and 
Circuit benches. 


The Attorney-General points out 
convincingly the need of a build- 
ing at Washington for the proper 
housing of the Department of Justice. 
Secretary Redfield, in his report on the De- 
partment of Commerce, also shows the in- 
convenience arising from lack of proper ac- 
commodations for some of the great bureaus 
under his direction. The need of a hall of 
records at Washington, to provide for the 
safe-keeping of thousands of valuable papers 
now scattered about in scores of different 
buildings—many of them rented fire-traps— 
has been repeatedly shown to Congress. But 
demands of this kind, which concern the en- 
tire country, have been neglected because 
money for Government buildings has been 
diverted, through the log-rolling activity of 
Congressmen, to the erection of needless post- 
office and federal buildings in hundreds of 
towns and villages throughout the country. 
The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
shows that besides the 304 buildings author- 
ized by act of Congress on March 4, 1913, 
there were two or three hundred others for 
which appropriations had been previously 
made but which had not yet been completed. 
This plan of scattering federal buildings all 
over the country cannot be criticized as a 
policy, because it does not rise to the dignity 
of discussion upon such a plane. It has never 
been a “policy,” but rather a concerted loot- 
ing of the treasury. ; 


Buildings 
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Secretary Redfield makes a re- 


Redfield ; ae 
on our, ort that is convincing as regards 
r . 
ommeree the usefulness of his depart- 
ment. He proposes to employ the Bureau 


of Corporations in a scientific inquiry into 
the efficiency of the larger units of business 
operation,—such inquiries to have nothing of 
the nature of a hostile attack upon trusts. 
He has also a plan for a study of prices and 
costs in certain lines, such as that of clothing. 
Another inquiry deserving full support is 
that which the Bureau of Standards is car- 
rying on to provide the public with full in- 
formation upon such scientific facts—elec- 
trical, chemical, physical—as underlie the 
operation of lighting and transit services. 
Mr. Redfield summarizes the rapid growth 
ef..our. foreign commerce and its changing 
character, and asks larger support for the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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TO STAKE OUT A RADIUM CLAIM FOR UNCLE SAM 
From the Star (Washington, D. C.) 


up.taneon Secretary Lane’s report on the 
Conservation” -vatters that pertain to the In- 
Development terior Department is an essay in 
constructive statesmanship foreshadowing 
some important work that this administra- 
tion will take up in the immediate future. 
Mr. Lane puts chief emphasis upon “the 
fuller and freer use of our national re- 
sources.” Having called a halt upon meth- 
ods of spoliation, he declares we have not 
yet put in effect the proper substitutes. “We 
abruptly closed opportunities to the mon- 
opolist, but did not open them to the de- 
veloper.” The Secretary paints an eloquent 
picture of the liberal land policy which led 
to abuses and consequent reaction. We are 
now to act upon the new policy that care- 
fully classifies the public lands as regards 
their different kinds of value and use. Mr. 
Lane proposes to apply his doctrines to the 
almost intolerable situation that exists in our 
great possession of Alaska. He advocates 
the plan of creating an Alaskan commission, 
or administrative board. “Into the hands of 
this board,” he declares, he would “give all 
the national assets in that territory to be 
used primarily for her improvement,—her 
land, fisheries, Indians, Eskimos, seals, for- 
ests, mines, waterways, railroads—all that 
the nation owns, cares for, controls, or regu- 
lates.” This should not be a board for gov- 
erning the people of Alaska, but merely for 
administering the property of the United 
States. Under this plan, the funds raised 
from lands, fisheries, furs, forests, and mines 
would be used for building highways, rail- 
roads, and telegraph lines. Mr. Lane re- 
iterates his belief in the necessity of the con- 
struction of Government railroads in Alaska. 
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With equal vigor the Secretary 
TheLeasing discusses the coal question, and 
favors a proper leasing system 
with ample coal land reserved for the navy 
and other public uses. The policy about 
coal that he recommends for Alaska he ex- 
tends to the other coal fields of the public 
domain. He joins the Secretary of the Navy 
in proposing a plan whereby our public lands 
may furnish the Government with fuel oil 
for the use of our fleet. The development 
of potash and phosphate lands on the leasing 
system is also recommended. Mr. Lane dis- 
courses brilliantly and with knowledge of the 
arid lands and the problems of irrigation. 
We are glad to be assured that the Gov- 
ernment’s large expenditure under the re- 
clamation act of 1902 has been conspicuously 
successful. Further irrigation projects under 
this act are advocated. The expenditure of 
a hundred millions in the next ten years is 
proposed, with the assurance that the Gov- 
ernment would recover the entire sum 
through selling the lands to bona fide settlers. 
There is suggested the ultimate transfer of 
these projects, and of other federal develop- 
ments, to the States within which such enter- 
prises are located. Attention is called to 
several plans of irrigation in which the 
Northwestern States are supplying half the 
funds. Thus Mr. Lane’s remarkable report 
deals with a series of related problems affect- 
ing the public domain and the use of na- 
tional resources. He does not go into the 
routine of departmental administration. 


But the last paragraph of his 

Ynole Sam report is so striking in its sum- 

mary of the business that comes 

under his direction that it may well be 

quoted as reminding the public of the vast- 

ness of the task of national administration 

which rests upon the President under the 

Constitution, and which he carries out 
through his heads of departments: 


This department has to do not alone with gen- 
eral policies but with an infinitude of administra- 
tive detail. Its embarrassments arise out of the 
large number of matters as to which administra- 
tive discretion may be exercised. I have not 
sought to present these at this time. That you 
may, however, appreciate the scope of this depart- 
ment’s activities and read perhaps with greater 
interest the accompanying outline of the work done 
by our various bureaus, permit me to note here 
that we care for the Eskimo-in Alaska and for the 
insane in the District of Columbia; for 310,000 
Indians scattered throughout the continent, for 
whom we hold property in trust approximating 
in value $900,000,000; that the choice beauty spots 
of our country have been set aside as national 


parks which are in. our care; that we distribute 
to over 800,000 pensioners, ‘their widows and de- 
pendents, a round sum of over $165,000,000 a year; 
that we issue to inventors of the United States and 
foreign countries an average of more than 5,000 
patents each month; that every miner in the land 
is interested in those means which we are taking 
to prevent mine accidents and to more fully re- 
alize the mineral wealth of the land; that the 
schools of the Indians and the national university 
of the colored people are under our jurisdiction, 
together with the Hot Springs of Arkansas and 
the cliff dwellings of Colorado; that the internal 
economy of the Territory of Hawaii, as well as 
that of Alaska, fall within the purview of this 
department; that it is our part to measufe the 
waters of a thousand streams, survey the lands of 
all the States, and look beneath the surface to see 
what they contain; that we have still in our care 
a great body of public land (some 300,000,000 
acres outside of Alaska), out of which each year 
approximately 60,000 farms are carved; that we 
have a bureau of education, which should be 
provided with the equipment by which it may ade- 
quately do a great work for the schools, the teach- 
ers, and the children of this country, or be 
abolished. 


Few topics within recent months 
Radium asa : s 
World Topic have occupied as much space in 

the press, or aroused the interest 
of as many readers, as the use of radium in 
surgery and the conservation and development 
of radium-bearing deposits. Fascinating as 
was the story of the accidental discovery by 
Madame Curie, fifteen years ago, of a new 
element which because of its luminosity she 
named “radium,” it is outmatched by the 
story of the recent use of radium to destroy 
diseased tissue in cancerous growths. Fol- 
lowing the statement which Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly, the eminent Baltimore surgeon, gave 
to our readers in the December Review, 
have come many accounts in the newspaper 
press of marvelous results in the treatment 
of certain kinds of cancer with radium. Now 
that this new method of treatment has passed 
the experiment stage, Dr. Kelly is devoting 
his energies toward increasing the supply of 
radium. Madame Curie first noticed the 
substance as an impurity of uranium, which 
is used in the coloring of glass and pottery. 
The source of uranium then was pitchblende, 
obtained from the Joachimsthal mines in 
Austria. Recently, however, it has become 
known—and verified by Government experts 
—that certain mines in Colorado and Utah, 
originally worked for gold, contain large de- 
posits of radium-bearing carnotite ores; and 
the United States is now recognized as pos- 
sessing the largest known supply of this new 
precious metal. The American ore has gone 





abroad, where the radium has been extracted 


by processes more or less secret. 
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Secretary it is the belief of Dr. Kelly and 
Lane's Radium his associates, together with Mr. 
, Parsons, Chief of the Division 

of Mineral Technology in the Bureau of 
Mines, that radium-bearing ores known to 
exist on the public domain can be utilized 
most satisfactorily either under the direction 
of the Government or else by public-spirited 
capitalists. Some months ago the. National 
Radium Institute was organized by Dr. Kelly 
and Mr. James Douglas, who is a prominent 
New York financier and mining engineer. 
They obtained control of twenty-seven 
“claims” in -Colorado, and are establishing 
at Denver the largest radium laboratory in 
the world, the product of which is to be used 
in specified hospitals without charge. Within 
the past few weeks the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Lane, has taken up the matter 
and urged Congress to enact legislation with- 
drawing large areas of public lands known 
to contain ores from which radium may be 
derived, and authorizing the Interior De- 
partment to mine and treat such ores in order 
to obtain a supply of radium for the use 
of the Government and the hospitals of the 
country. Secretary Lane’s ideas were em- 
bodied in a resolution which was promptly 
introduced in the House; and, although con- 
siderable opposition developed in Colorado, 
and among those interested in the mineral 
resources of that State, it seemed certain 
that the larger view would prevail. It should 
be remembered that the production of radium 
is exceedingly laborious and costly. It would 
take about a hundred tons of the richest 
carnotite ore to produce a thimbleful of 
radium salts, 75 per cent. pure, and the in- 
tricacies of the process of chemical reduction 
and separation are almost beyond description. 
Although radium was discovered more than 
fifteen years ago, the total production since 
then has not amounted to two ounces. It 
is valued at from $70,000 to $100,000 per 


gram—or more than $2,000,000 per ounce. 


The point of especial interest in 
the report of the Postmaster- 
General is the growth of the par- 
cel-post business. Beginning with the Ist of 
January, the Department has increased the 
weight of parcels in the first and second zones 
from the original limit of twenty pounds 
to fifty pounds, while in the remaining zones 
the limit becomes twenty instead of eleven 
pounds. ‘There has also been a substantial 
reduction in rates on parcels, and the con- 
sequence is sure to be seen during the present 
year in a vast growth of this service, with 
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HON. DAVID J. LEWIS, OF MARYLAND 


(Who advocates Government purchase of telegraph and 
telephone lines) 


effects far-reaching upon conditions of retail 
trade and upon the marketing and purchas- 
ing of goods by farmers. It seems almost 
inevitable that the parcel post should so 
greatly enhance the functions of the rural 
carrier as to lead to national aid to the States 
in improving highways. 


Postmaster-General Burleson 
presents an argument in favor of 
the operation of telegraph and 
telephone lines as a part of the Government’s 
postal monopoly service. There is no indica- 
tion that the Administration intends to push 
so tremendous a project in the present year. 
Mr. Burleson has been facing the realities of 
the party spoils system, as traditional in the 
Post Office Department, and he well knows 
that the service would be better off if the 
great majority of men filling the postmaster- 
ships of the offices above those of the fourth 
class were to retire and have no successors 
appointed. Mr. Burleson has inherited the 
management of a public service overloaded 
with political supernumeraries. In many 
ways it is an efficient service, but it would 
be unwise to extend its functions any fur- 
ther until it has been put upon a non-political 
basis of working efficiency. The efforts of 
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HON, JAMES M. CURLEY 
(The new Mayor of Boston) 


the present Postmaster-General are con- 
scientious and commendable. But Congress 
must make a better system, in many respects, 
before the country will be ready to face 
public ownership of telegraph and telephone 
lines. Mr. Lewis, of Maryland, is an able 
Congressman who has given much study to 
the subject of the public operation of these 
services in other countries, and has made 
interesting speeches in support of his pro- 
posals. But he seems not duly to have con- 
sidered the political aspects of the problem. 
Theoretically, of course, the telegraph and 
telephone are naturally associated with the 
postal service; and all foreign governments 
use the post-office buildings anc facilities for 
sending written and spoken messages by wire, 
as well as for haiadling letters and parcels. 
The Postmaster-General shows that the de- 
partment is now earning a little surplus, and 


that its budget is fast approaching the grand 


total of $300,000,000 a year. 


Boston's On Tuesday, January 13, the 
anes a voters of Boston elected a Mayor 
to serve for the next four years. 

Under the model charter which went into 
effect in 1910, the nominations were made 
by petition, and the candidates ran without 


party designations. There were only two 
candidates, Congressman James M. Curley, 
who was successful by a fair plurality, and 
Thomas J. Kenny, president of the City 
Council. Mayor Fitzgerald, who had hardly 
recovered from his recent illness, at the last 
moment declined to seek reélection; and he 
endeavored to maintain a neutral position. 
Both Mr. Curley and Mr. Kenny are Demo- 
crats in national and State politics. Mr. 
Kenny was endorsed by the Citizens’ Mu- 
nicipal League, was believed to have the 
support of Republican voters, and was known 
to have the backing of most of the Demo- 
cratic leaders. Those conducting his cam- 
paign regard his defeat as due to the general 
apathy of the voters, and to the fact that 
the election was held on the coldest day of 
the winter, when his followers were more 
likely to remain indoors than those of his 
opponent. Mayor-elect Curley, who is now 
serving his second term in Congress, prom- 
ises an honest and efficient administration 
for the great city of Boston. 


i aia The “city manager”’ plan of mu- 
“City Manager” nicipal government, described 

by Mr. H. S. Gilbertson in this 
Review for May, 1913, has been making 
rapid strides. Although known originally 
as the Lockport (New York) plan, the first 
city actually to adopt it was Sumter, South 
Carolina, which voted for it on June 12, 
1912. The scheme in brief, as many of our 
readers know, calls for a single executive 
head of the city’s affairs, employed by and 
subject to a popularly elected commission. 
The first city manager chosen by Sumter 
was a Virginia civil engineer, Mr. M. M. 
Worthington, who demonstrated his special 
training and fitness for the work by saving 
half his salary in one or two items of city 
expenditure alone. Last November Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Robertson succeeded Mr. Worth- 
ington as city manager of Sumter. The 
smaller communities of Hickory and Mor- 
ganton in North Carolina followed the ex- 
ample of Sumter, becoming “city manager” 
cities in the spring of last year. 


The greatest publicity for the 

Fino new plan of municipal govern- 
ment, however, has come from 

its adoption last August by the important 
city of Dayton, Ohio, with a population of 
upwards of 115,000. Dayton had been suf- 
fering from political mismanagement, with 
its usual evils of inefficiency and extrava- 
gance, and its citizens had become aroused 
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S. D, HOLSINGER 


HENRY M. WAITE 


CHARLES E, ASHBURNER 


(General Manager of Staunton, Va.) (City Manager of Dayton, Ohio) (City Manager of Springfield, Ohio) 


to the necessity of lifting the city out of its 
wretched condition. A vigorous campaign 
of education, handicapped by the dreadful 
flood conditions of last year, resulted in a 
home rule charter, embodying the city man- 
ager plan and drafted by a board of fifteen 
elected freeholders, which was adopted on 
August 12, 1913. After a wide and thor- 
ough search for an expert executive, Mr. 
Henry M. Waite, city engineer of Cincin- 
nati, was selected as manager. In the same 
month Springfield, Ohio, with nearly fifty 
thousand inhabitants, followed Dayton in 
adopting the new plan. Since then a num- 
ber of smaller cities have fallen into line, 
such as Phoenix, Arizona; Le Grande, Ore- 
gon; Amarillo and Terrell in Texas, and 
Cadillac and Manistee in Michigan. The 
charter commission at work in Salem, Ore- 
gon, is also committed to the single execu- 
tive scheme. In fact, wherever the sub- 
ject of charter revision is under considera- 
tion, the city manager plan is receiving seri- 
ous attention as a development of the com- 
mission plan. 


A month ago the city of Chicago 
was stirred from center to cir- 
cumference by an attempt of the Board of 
Education to remove from office Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, the efficient and progressive 
Superintendent of Schools. So vigorous and 
emphatic was the protest which followed 
Mrs. Young’s resignation, that Mayor 


Harrison,—himself a politician of no mean 
Feb.—2 


Chicago's 
** Recall”’ 


ability,—decided to apply his own effective 
method of “recall” to those politician mem- 
bers of the board (of his own appointing) 
who had sought to displace Mrs. Young. 
The new members whom the Mayor ap- 
pointed changed the complexion of the board, 
and after the citizens of Chicago had voiced, 
through mass-meetings and in the press, their 
appreciation of Mrs. Young’s services, she 
was triumphantly reélected to the position 
that she had held for over four years to the 
apparent satisfaction of everybody except a 
few disgruntled text-book publishers. Dur- 
ing Mrs. Young’s administration real pro- 
gress has been made in bringing the schools 
of Chicago into touch with the needs of 
the community, especially in the field of in- 
dustrial and vocational training. It was also 
the general testimony that many irritating 
differences between the teaching body and 
the administration had been adjusted or done 
away with. ‘An educational stateswoman,” 
they call Mrs. Young in Chicago, and the 
whole country may well rejoice that the 
direction of so vast and complicated a ma- 
chine as the Chicago school system is to 
remain in hands so competent. 


The New York Legislature, Re- 
publican in one house and Demo- 
cratic in the other, attracted the 
attention of the country to an unusual degree 
last month. Even the election of the Speaker 
of the Assembly, often regarded as more or 
less a matter of routine, was closely watched 
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MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 

(Reélected Superintendent of the ‘Chicago schools, after 
her resignation) 

because of its bearing on the continued domi- 
nance of Chairman William Barnes of the 
Republican State Committee. The progres- 
sive element in the Republican party was un- 
successful in its efforts to bring about the 
election of an anti-Barnes Speaker. Assem- 
blyman Thaddeus C. Sweet, an organization 
Republican, was the victorious candidate, 
while Alfred E. Smith became floor leader 
of the Democrats, and Michael Schaap of 
the Progressives. “There was a loud demand 
for a legislative highway-graft inquiry, since 
the Governor’s work in that field is limited 
to those State departments whose heads are 
appointed, and the revelations already made 
point to ramifications in offices that can only 
be reached by a legislative investigation. 
Governor’ Glynn’s graft search has not been 
especially fruitful, but on January 19 it was 
announced at Albany that definite results 
would be shown within a few weeks. 


In sharp contrast with the record 
of comparative failure presented 
by the State graft investigators 
is District Attorney Whitman’s continuously 
active work in New York County, where a 
“John Doe” inquiry is bringing to light a 
mass of evidence connecting Tammany lead- 
ers with road-contract steals in the up-State 
counties, and showing the inner workings of 


Further 
Graft 
Revelations 


the elaborate system of campaign contribu- 
tion “shake-downs.” Meanwhile, the treas- 
urer of the Democratic State Committee 
pleaded guilty to an indictment accusing him 
of accepting campaign contributions from 
corporations. Late in December Bartholo- 
mew Dunn, Tammany leader of the Eight- 
eenth Assembly District of New York City, 
was convicted of conspiring to defraud the 
State in building a Rockland County road, 
and sentenced to ten months’ imprisonment. 
This conviction resulted from one of the 
indictments obtained by John A. Hennessy 
while he was special investigator of State 
graft for Governor Sulzer. 


In the two great fields of educa- 
tion and sanitation the State of 
New York is taking no backward 
steps. Dr. John H. Finley’s inauguration as 
Commissioner of Education and president of 
the University of the State, last month, was 
an earnest of the progressive spirit now alive 
in the State system of school administration, 
while Governor Glynn’s appointment of Dr. 
Hermann M. Biggs as State Commissioner of 
Health puts New York in the van of sanitary 
progress. Dr. Biggs had served for many years 
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on the New York City Health Board, and 
last year he was chairman of the commission 
named by Governor Sulzer to revise the 
health code of the State. ‘The work of that 
commission, which was adopted by the legis- 
lature and enacted into law, marked a great 
advance in the standards of public sanitation. 
Dr. Biggs, who had been repeatedly sought 
by former governors to head the State Health 
Department, but had declined because he 
thought the conditions unfavorable to the best 
service, now accepts the responsibility of en- 
forcing a new code which he himself had a 
leading part in drafting. On the score of 
fitness no more creditable appointment has 
ever been made by a Governor of New York. 
The metropolis, meanwhile, has obtained the 
services of Dr. S. S. Goldwater, superin- 
tendent of Mt. Sinai Hospital, who after 
much persuasion accepted the post of Health 
Commissioner on January 19. This also is 
an exceptionally good appointment. In the 


matter of public hygiene Americans may take 
pardonable pride in the fact that such world- 
renowned experts as Surgeon-General Gor- 
gas and Commissioners Biggs and Goldwater 
hold executive positions in the public health 
service, national, State, and municipal. 


Two serious labor controversies 
have been disturbing the indus- 
trial world, one in the Michigan 
copper mines and the other in the coal fields 


The Mich'gan 
Miners 
Strike 
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of Colorado. The strike of the Michi- 
gan copper miners began on July 23 last, 
and primarily concerns the right of the men 
to organize as members of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners. Among the detailed de- 
mands of the men are an eight-hour day 
and a minimum wage of three dollars a day, 
while they also protest against the new “one- 
man drill,” which has been replacing the two- 
man drill. This is the first serious labor 
trouble in this famous old mining district. 
Efforts at mediation have been made through 
the Federal Department of Labor, which sent 
Mr. W. B. Palmer to investigate, while 
President Wilson sent Mr. John A. Moffitt 
to the scene. No agreement could be reached, 
however, and the strike has developed into a 
struggle of endurance on both sides, with the 
usual accompaniment of acts of violence. A 
deplorable accident, adding greatly to the 
misery of the strike conditions, occurred 
During 
the progress of a largely attended popular 
gathering, a false alarm of fire was raised, 
and in the resulting panic seventy-two per- 
sons lost their lives, most of them being chil- 
dren of the striking miners. 
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A STRIKE SCENE IN DENVER AFTER THE RECENT HEAVY SNOWFALL 


(The striking miners, led by “Mother” Jones, visiting the State capitol to protest against the dispatch of 
troops to the coal fields) 


In the coal fields of southern 
Colorado, the chief coal-produc- 
ing region of the State, some 
14,000 men have been on strike since Sep- 
tember 23, and considerable disturbance has 
resulted. The question in dispute is appar- 
ently the familiar one of recognition of the 
union. A number of men lost their lives as 
a result of skirmishes between armed strikers 
and mine guards before the district was 
placed under martial law. Governor Am- 
mons established a military commission at 
Trinidad to conduct an inquiry into the 
deaths that took place, while a federal grand 
jury, sitting at Pueblo, indicted more than 
a score of officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers on charges of conspiracy to monopolize 
labor and to restrain trade. Much resent- 
ment was caused by the forcible deportation 
from the district, by a citizens’ organization, 
of seven of the men who were on trial 
charged with rioting. “Mother” Jones, a 
noted labor agitator, was similarly treated as 
soon as she appeared on the scene. Here, 
also, efforts to bring peace were of no avail, 
although Secretary of Labor Wilson and 
Governor Ammons joined in the attempt. 


The Coal Strike 


in 
Colorado 


theare Lhe art of flying continues to 
of Fling advance, though not accompanied 
with the sensational publicity of 
a few years ago, when it was more of a 
novelty. The development of that wonder- 
ful new vehicle—the “flying boat’”—was told 
about in our issue for January. In this num- 
ber Mr. J. B. Walker summarizes progress 
in aviation during the past two years. Since 
the writing of that article, Mr. Orville 
Wright has been making trial flights with 
his new automatic stabilizer, by which he 
claims flying will be made “fool proof.” The 
tests were entirely satisfactory, the only thing 
that remains is to perfect and simplify the 
device. This Mr. Wright expects to do in 
time to bring it into general use during the 
spring. His device, he claims, will go a 
long way toward making flying as safe as a 
journey behind a locomotive. With the per- 
fection of the airboat, and’ the safe comple- 
tion of such long journeys as those of the 
Frenchmen Vedrines and Bonnier from Paris 
to Cairo recently, the talk of a trans-Atlantic 
trip has been revived. The achievement of 
this feat is confidently predicted for this or 
next year. 
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—sui Lhe development of flying on 

Uncle Sam 
Lage Behind! 1 cing vigorously pushed, particu- 
larly among foreign nations. In seaplanes 
alone, actually in commission or provided for, 
Flying places Great Britain in the lead with 
as many as ninety machines, followed by 
Russia with eighty, Germany and Italy with 
seventy, France with forty, Austria with 
thirty-two, and the United States with four. 
This indicates an almost hopelessly backward 
position for our country, but one that will 
be somewhat remedied if the program formu- 
lated by the new aeronautical board of the 
Navy and approved by Secretary Daniels re- 
ceives the support of Congress. ‘This plan 
calls for an aeroplane for every battleship, 
the purchase of dirigibles, and the establish- 
ment of a naval aeronautical station at Pen- 
sacola. A determined effort is also being 


made to secure an appropriation to enable the 
Post-Office Department to make a trial of 
mail-carrying aeroplanes in regions where 
ordinary transportation is difficult—for in- 
stance, over deserts, rivers, and mountains. 


AHundred While the hundredth anniversary 
Aniiet i. of the signing of the Treaty of 

ean Peace (Ghent, which will mark a cen- 
tury of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States, will not occur 
until December 24 of the present year, the 
hundred years of amity will be celebrated 
throughout the summer by the inauguration, 
on May 1, of the Anglo-American Exposi- 
tion at Shepherd’s Bush, that veteran field 
of expositions in London. ‘Two peace move- 
ments, represented by two different com- 
mittees, will merge to celebrate the occasion. 
The American committee was appointed to 
work for the erection of permanent memo- 
rials of the anniversary. The other, composed 
of eminent Englishmen and Americans, is 
endeavoring to show by actual demonstration 
the progress made in the arts of civilization 
during this century. Prominent among these 
exhibits will be a huge model of the Panama 
Canal. The chairman of this second com- 
mittee is the Earl of Kintore, a Privy Coun- 
cillor and formerly a very popular governor 
of South Australia. The British people, 
Lord Kintore claims, are not in sympathy 
with the official British refusal to participate 
in the Panama-Pacific Exposition. When 
the Anglo-American fair at Shepherd’s Bush 
is concluded, Lord Kintore told New York- 
ers last month, the management, with the 
concurrence of the British people, will be 
prepared to transfer to San Francisco any 
exhibits that may be desired. 


the military and naval side is, 
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THE EARL OF KINTORE, NOW IN THIS COUNTRY 
ili While the newspapers were tell- 
texieen Pole ing us daily last month of the way 
President Wilson and his family 

were spending their winter vacation at Pass 
Christian, Mississippi, the one feature which 
attracted most attention, both in this country 
and abroad, was the President’s meeting, on 
January 3, on the cruiser Chester, with 
John Lind, his special envoy to Mexico, who 
had come up from Vera Cruz to confer with 
him on matters of policy. What Mr. Wil- 
son said to Envoy Lind was not made pub- 
lic. Statements subsequently made by Mr. 
Bryan and under officials of the State De- 
partment were to the effect that this meeting 
did not portend the slightest change in the 
American attitude towards Mexico. It has 
become a matter of common belief in official 
Washington, however, and at the foreign 
offices of the great powers of Europe, that a 
change in our policy is now inevitable. The 
only question is when? By the time these 
pages are being read by many of our readers 
General Victoriano Huerta will have occu- 
pied the provisional presidency of Mexico for 
the period of one year, during the greater 
part of which time he has continued in office 
in defiance of the expressed demand of the 
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tion of morality and not” 
aggression; a guarantee and 
not a danger. 















If and. when it does come 
it will find the. skirts. of 
the United States clear 
before the world of any 
imputation of. selfish de- 
signs.. President. Wilson’s 
restraint may. have as yet 
had only a negative effect 
on Mexico. It has, how- 
ever, -already convinced 
. Latin America in general, 
as well as Europe, of the 
disinterestedness of our 
feelings towards our. dis- 
tracted neighbor to the 
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PRESIDENT WILSON GOING TO THE “CHESTER,” TO CONFER WITH South. There is no. fear 
; JOHN LIND ABOUT OUR MEXICAN POLICY that continued . inaction 

by the United States 
United States Government and of the finan- will bring action by the European powers. 
cial displeasure of Europe, to say nothing of A despatch from Paris on January 20 
the devastating revolution against him. stated that Europe had made up its 













The conviction is growing that 
armed intervention is inevitable, 
that the United States must 
eventually, and that very soon, abate the 
international nuisance at its dooryard. Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, one of the most 
clear-sighted and far-seeing’ of living French 
statesmen, and one of the winners of the 
Nobel Prize for Peace, is reported as saying 
on January 18: 


/s Intervention 
Near? 



















The moment will come, and that soon, when not 
only the feeling of the United States, but the con- 
science of the whole world, will arise indignantly 
and refuse to accept longer the tacit abstention. .. . 
Will it be conquest? No, it will be ihe interven- 























IS HUERTA KEEPING UP HIS BOLD FRONT? 

(On the front page of the cartoon paper El Hijo 
Ahuizote, published in Mexico City, and supporting 
Huerta, Mexico is called on to be on guard in order 
that Uncle Sam “the friend of Carranza, who wishes 
to conquer Mexico,” should be received “fon the point 
of the lance.’’) 















mind, no matter what happened, to wait 
until the United States had become con- 
vinced of its duty to assume the police work 
in Mexico, “Europe being firmly convinced 
that ultimately the United States will do so.” 
According to despatches received in Texas, 
on January 19, from Mexico City, Huerta, 
as a consequence of the trying experiences of 
the past year and his “own dissipated habits,” 
was near a mental and physical breakdown. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S WINTER HOME AT PASS 
CHRISTIAN, MISSISSIPPI 
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MEXICAN REFUGEES SAFE ON THE AMERICAN SIDE OF THE RIO GRANDE 
(From a photograph taken at Presidio, Texas, after the battle of Ojinaga, early in January) 


V nuerta OF January 13, after what was 
Defau'ts on reported as the stormiest cabinet 
Mexico's Debt ~eeting Huerta had faced since 
his assumption of the presidency, it was an- 
nounced that Mexico would default in the 


payment of interest due on both the domes- 


tic and foreign debt. ‘This means a suspen- 
sion of payment for six months, at least, of 
something more than $13,000,000. During 
recent weeks a number of banks. in the City 
of Mexico have closed their doors, and Gen- 
eral Huerta has been compelled, and then 
only with extreme difficulty, to pay his sol- 
diers by means of loans forced from his 
wealthy “subjects.” Observers in Washing- 
ton, acquainted with Mexican conditions, 
were saying last month that this default of 
interest on the bonds was proof of the ef- 
fectiveness of the “financial blockade” which 
President Wilson’s policy had drawn around 
the Huerta régime. It was feared in De- 
cember that Mexico would default in pay- 
ment of the semi-annual interest on the 
bonds of the railroads which are state owned, 
or rather state controlled, the government 
holding slightly more than one-half the finan- 
cial interest. An understanding, however, 
was reached with foreign bankers which re- 
sulted in sufficient loans being obtained and 
the interest on the railroad debt was paid. 


Conflicting reports as to loans 
obtained, or hoped for, by the 
Provisional President, made the 
situation difficult to. understand. It is known 


Some of 
Villa's 
Financing 


that for the past two months Huerta has 
had two agents in Europe, Sefor de la Barra 
and. Dr. de la Lama, trying to raise money 
in Paris, but apparently without success. 
Meanwhile, the rebel leaders in the north 
are living on the country and paying their 
men very largely through’ requisitions on state 
banks forced from wealthy prisoners they 
have taken. Young Luis Terrazas, son of 
the greatest landed proprietor in the state 
of Chihuahua, and one of the richest men in 
Mexico, has been captured by Villa. The 
Terrazas estates, it is reported, have already 
been largely parceled out among Villa’s sol- 
diers and the peons of the state, while young 
Terrazas has been forced to issue notes on 
local banks with which Villa is now paying 
his ragged soldiery. 


Just how much of injury to Hu- 
erta’s cause has been brought 
about by the successes of the so- 
called Constitutionalist rebels in the states 
of the north it is impossible to say. That 
doughty ex-bandit, Villa, during December 
and January, was steadily defeating the Fed- 
eral forces. A fierce conflict, the biggest 
battle of the present revolutionary troubles, 
covering almost two weeks of fighting, began 
on December 29, at Ojinaga, just across the 
Rio Grande from Presidio, Texas, and end- 
ed on January 11, in the triumph of Villa’s 
rebel army. There was a great loss of life, 
and later, more than 4000 fugitives, men, 
women, and children, soldiers and civilians, 


More Rebel 
Victories 


























































Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 
GENERAL PANCHO VILLA HEARS OF ANOTHER VIC- 
TORY OVER THE MEXICAN FEDERALS 














in distress and destitution, waded or swam 
the Rio Grande and took refuge on American 
territory. The War Department decided to 
care for these fugitives at the expense of the 
United States Government. 


what win With the flight of ‘these troops 
VillaDo? over the border, the triumphant 
Villa in full career towards Mex- 

ico City by way of Torreon, Saltillo, and 
Tampico, and the rest of the world refusing 
to advance any money, it looked as though 
the Huerta régime were beginning to totter 
to its fall. So far as is known, Villa still 
recognizes Carranza as the head of the Con- 
stitutionalist movement, although for some 
weeks very little has been heard of Carranza, 
and several times he has been reported dead. 
According to most of those acquainted with 
Mexican personalities, Villa is an ignorant, 
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bloodthirsty brigand with a shuddering rec- 
ord behind him. He is said, however, to be 
just to those who obey him, and he certainly 


seems to have military capacity. It is im- 
possible to think of him as President of Mex- 
ico. Remembering the course of Mexican 
history, however, if he should finally succeed 
in crushing Huerta, would he step aside for 
Carranza or for any one else? 


ali An’ important event in Can- 
peltitend ada’s railroad development was 
marked, on New Year’s Day, 

by the completion of the section connecting 
the Canadian Northern lines extending from 
Quebec with these already built through the 
Rocky Mountains. When the next division, 
some 500 miles in length, is finished, through 
trains can be run from Edmonton by way 
of Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal to Que- 
bec. The completion of this great Cana- 
dian Northern line, paralleling the Cana- 
dian Pacific, is due chiefly to the courage 
and persistence of those enterprising railroad 
promoters and pioneers, Sir William Mac- 
kenzie and Sir Donald Mann. Canada now 
has a very complete system of transcontinen- 
tal transportation, a more elaborate one, 
probably, than her present economic needs 


























NO PLACE TO ALIGHT 
From Leslie’s Weekly (New York) 
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call for. But Canada is 
building for the future., 
She is providing not only 
by railroad systems, but by 
steamship lines to the old 
world, for the years to 
come, when her population 
shall have greatly increased. 
In this connection it should 
be noted that the project 
originating with Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier some _ years 
ago to connect Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, with Galway, 
Ireland, by a swift steam- 
ship line has been revived. 
This would enable passen- 
gers from London to reach 
Canada in four days. It 











would necessitate harbor 
improvements at Galway, a 
new railroad line across 
Ireland, and a train ferry 
between Dublin and Holyhead, in Wales. 
Incidentally, the Canadians believe that such 
a line would divert Canadian-British traffic 
from American ports. 


The Dominion’s general eco- 


More 


Transportation nomic progress is the subject of 


Than Goods 4 exhaustive article in a recent 


number of the London Statist, by the editor, 
Sir George Paish. ‘This financial authority, 
who recently spent some months in Canada, 
advises the Canadians to spend the bulk of 
the British loaned capital which they now 
have, and which they are aiming to get, in 
securing settlers for their agricultural lands 
and equipping them for prosperous citizen- 
ship thereon. In Sir George’s opinion “the 
machinery created to take care of the pro- 
duction of Canada is sufficient at present 
to deal with at least twice, if not three times, 
the existing output.” In other words, she 
now has more extensive means of transporta- 
tion and more facilities for production than 
she has products to be handled. Sir George 
Paish’s advice is that future financial aid 
should be used by the Dominion to “promote 
production until it overtakes the provided 
machinery for handling and marketing it.” 


operas ne The announcement, in the mid- 
(Anglo-German, dle of December, that Germany 

ererana@"O" and England’ had made a com- 
pact that neither should take part officially 
in the Panama-Pacific Fair at San Francisco 
was followed by the report, positive but in- 
definite in terms, that these two European 


TWO PIONEER CANADIAN RAILROAD BUILDERS 


(Sir Donald Mann and Sir William Mackenzie, who have recently completed 
an important section of the Canadian Northern Railroad) 


powers had also come to a general, compre- 
hensive, political agreement covering many 
of the points long at issue between them. 
The concrete items in this general agreement 
as reported were a final understanding with 
regard to the Bagdad railway situation and 
a modus vivendi in Southeast Africa. The 
two powers are reported to have agreed to 
pay Portugal $100,000,000 for the posses- 
sions of the little Iberian nation in that part 
of the Dark Continent, with the further in- 
tention of dividing these possessions between 
them. ‘The Germans refused, we are told, 
the overtures of Mr. Asquith’s government 
in the matter of a “naval holiday.” But 
they did accede, says the report, to the repre- 
sentations of London in regard to a secret, 
but more or less definite, understanding to 
work together in Latin America in antag- 
onism to the commercial interests of the 
United States. Prompt and elaborate denials 
of such an agreement from both London and 
Berlin have not quite succeeded in removing 
the impression received in this country (in 
which even official Washngton is reported to 
share) from the editorial opinions of prom- 
inent British and German journals on this 
subject and the half-guarded admissions of 
captains of industry in both countries. 


It is known that official Britain 
still harbors a good deal of re- 
sentment over the Panama tolls 
question. Strong representations in favor of 
taking part at San Francisco have been made 
by many eminent British public men, includ- 


Does It 
Concern 
Panama 
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ing Sir Thomas Lipton, who accuses the 
Asquith Government of “lack of imagina- 
tien,” and points out that. participation in 
the fair would cost no more than a fifth-rate 
cruiser. Sir Edward Grey, however, has an- 
nounced that the decision is final, and that 
it is based on the fact that “San Francisco. 
is very far away and that it will cost a great 
deal of money to send exhibits there.” Ger- 
man official opposition has resulted in the 
dissolution even of the independent commit- 
tee formed by Herr Ballin, director of the 
Hamburg-American line, to .whose efforts 
in this direction we have referred several 
times in these pages. Both Britain and Ger- 
many have promised to have naval represen- 
tation at the fair. Furthermore, according 
to Lord Kintore, one of the British members 
of the commission, now in this country, which 
is preparing for the celebration of one hun- 
dred years of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States has declared that there 
will surely be an adequate British participa- 
tion in the fair by private individuals if not 
by the government. 


sil ia A number of things which look 
Against Ameri- like cumulative evidence that 
can Commerce? here does exist some sort of 
Anglo-German agreement designed to check 
the growth of American commerce in every 
market of the world where it competes with 
British and German interests have been re- 
corded recently. The Panama Fair repre- 
sentation is one. Another comes by way of 
Italy. It is being claimed that, although the 
parliament at Rome, some time ago, voted 
$400,000 for official participation in the 
Panama Exposition, such representation is 
not certain to take place, owing to the course 
taken by Britain and Germany and to secret 
influence from London and Berlin. Refer- 
ring to the British and German action, the 
Marquis di San Giuliano, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, recently warned the Chamber 
of Deputies in these words: 


There are prospects that before long Italian 
immigrants will be legally excluded from the 
United States. Since participation is an act of 
friendship, there must be a corresponding demon- 
stration of equal sentiments on the part of the 
United States—or we should not participate. 


Here it is well to record the fact that early 
last month Mr. Colvin B. Brown and his 
fellow-commissioners, who, as we have al- 
ready pointed out in these pages, was ap- 
pointed by the State Department to interest 
Mediterranean countries in the San Fran- 
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cisco fair, succeeded in obtaining definite 
promises of Greek and Turkish representa- 
tion at the exposition. 


ies sie aes, NS apparent confirmation 
. can Banks of the belief that Britain and 
and Tariffs G : h f 

ermany have some sort of an 
agreement to combat our trade in Latin 
America is found in the reported abandon- 
ment by one of the most influential banks of 
New York of its plans to establish a branch 
in the Argentine Republic. W. Morgan Shus- 
ter, who, it will be remembered, did so much 
some years ago to rehabilitate the finances of 
Persia, and who was expelled from that 
country through Russian and British influ- 
ence, has been spending some months in South 
America in the interests of this New York 
bank. He had succeeded in gaining sub- 
scriptions from wealthy Argentinians for the 
establishment of the proposed branch in 
Buenos Aires which was to have provided 
new and better facilities for the transaction 
of the rapidly increasing business. between 
Argentina and this country. “The news des- 
patches, however, say that he was “dis- 
suaded” from continuing further by repre- 
sentations made by officials of the Bank of 
the River Plate of Buenos Aires, an institu- 
tion controlled by the British. German 
teeling is said to have been aroused against 
the United States not only because of the 
importance of German interests in South 
America, but because of certain provisions 
of the new American tariff law which re- 
quire methods of inspection of goods by 
American consuls in Germany very obnox- 
ious to German merchants. It is claimed 
that this anti-American understanding was 
reached some time in October at a secret 
meeting in Belgium between Sir Edward 
Grey, British Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and the German Chancellor, Dr. von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg. It is evident from news- 
paper comment that if such an agreement 
does exist it is not generally known either to 
the people of Germany or to Englishmen. 


Seiasiitids Election campaigns in| three 
Orderly Caribbean countries during re- 
Costa Rica 
cent weeks have revealed as 
many different stages of political and social 
civilization. On the first Sunday in De- 
cember, according to custom, the peaceful 
little Central American republic of Costa 
Rica held its presidential election. A plu- 
rality of the ballots were cast for the so- 
called Republican candidate, Don Maximo 
Fernandez. . In order to be validly elected, a 
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candidate for the Costa Rican presidency 
must receive a majority vote; otherwise, the 
choice will await the meeting of the legisla- 
ture the following May, when it will be de- 
cided by that body. It is quite typical of the 
peaceful, law-abiding and good-natured char- 
acter of the Costa Rican people that not only 
was the election orderly, but that Don Max- 
imo and his two rival candidates, represent- 
ing, respectively, the National Union party 
and the Civil party, as well as the voters 
themselves, accepted the result without grum- 
bling. So much for a modern civilized 
Caribbean country. 


» Lhe eastern portion of the is- 
land of Haiti is known as the 
Republic of Santo Domingo. 
On December 15 the Dominicans, as the 
people are called, held an election for mem- 
bers of their Chamber of Deputies and for 
delegates to a convention to revise their con- 
stitution. According to the treaty between 
the United States and Santo Domingo, it 
will be remembered, an American citizen is 
general receiver of the Dominican customs, 
officiating both in the interest of the Domin- 
icans themselves and of the foreign holders 
of the republic’s bonds. Recently it was de- 


“Observing 
a Dominican 
Election 


cided by the State Department, with the ap- 


proval of President Wilson, that in view of 
a threatened revolt in the little republic, it 
would be wise to have some American rep- 
resentatives present at the election. The 
new American Minister, Mr. James M. Sul- 
livan, who has been the subject of some ad- 
verse criticism for alleged “political irregu- 
larities” in the Presidential campaign in this 
country, early in December, informed the 
Dominican Government that the American 
commission would “supervise” the balloting. 
Our treaty with Santo Domingo does not 
give us the right to supervise elections in that 
republic, and Mr. Sullivan’s communication 
drew forth a vigorous protest from Santo 
Domingo City. The State Department then 
stated that the “commission” would act sim- 
ply as “a body of friendly observers.” Mr. 
Bryan, furthermore, detailed twenty-nine 
United States officials from Porto Rico to 
assist these “observers.” 


Their report submitted to the 
State Department on the first of 
the year shows that the deputies 
and delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tion were chosen “at the fairest and freest 
election ever held on the island.” The 
promise of the American minister to use his 


“A Free 
and Fai 
Choice”’ 
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influence in. favor of order and fairness is be- 
lieved to have averted serious warfare, armed 
revolution having already begun against the 
existing administration. As a ‘result seven- 
teen out of the twenty-four delegates chosen 
to sit in the commission, which began its ses- 
sions on January 15, were members of the 
party in revolt against the government—an 
unprecedented. outcome in a Caribbean coun- 
try, where the rule is that the government 
always wins. There were disputes during 
the balloting which threatened to precipitate 
bloodshed, but again at the suggestion of the 
American Minister it was agreed to refer 
the matter to a special session of the Con- 
gress. The next presidential election will 
be held under the new law which will be 
prepared by the constitutional convention. 


To the west of the Dominican 
Republic, which is  Spanish- 
speaking and white, on the 
same island is the turbulent so-called Black 
Republic of Haiti, whose inhabitants are 
mostly negroes and speak French. Revolt 
and disorder have recently been the normal 
condition of Haiti. As the time approached 
for a change of administration, during De- 
cember, a disastrous revolt broke out and 
spread over almost the entire republic. Re- 
ports are vague and definite information dif- 
ficult to obtain. We know, however, that 
there has been fighting, and it looks as though 
the next chief magistrate of Haiti would be 
the general successful in the war, with Eu- 
ropean financial interests waiting to profit 
by the triumph of either side. 


How They 
Vote in 
Haiti 


time vuate is something pathetic in 
of, voseph the retirement, announced last 
month, of the Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain from British politics. Although 
his active career closed some eight years ago 
when the Liberals came into power, his 
name has retained something of its old magic 
for all Englishmen. It may be said that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s career ended when he 
resigned as Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies from the Unionist cabinet after the Boer 
War, accepting, as he did, responsibility for 
that conflict. Beginning as a Radical, he 
left the Liberal party on the issue of Home 
Rule, taking with him the so-called Liberal 
Unionists to join the Conservative opposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, he remained very much 
of a Radical, and it was due to him more 
than any other one man that the Conserva- 
tive party adopted the principle of old-age 
pensions. 
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Barthou, Pichon, Mille- 
rand, Dupuy, and Klotz, all 
former cabinet ministers, be- 
sides members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, with a 
large following among the 
voters, and is led by M. 
Aristide Briand, former 
Premier. It will be known 
as the Briandist party. Its 
formation is a revolt against 
what is called “localism” 
in French politics, and aims 
at a broader nationalism. 
M. Briand will lead the 
new party in its campaign 
for the general elections to 
the parliament, to be held in 
May. In a recent speech 
to his constituents at St. 








JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AND HIS SON AND GRANDSON 


Etienne he set forth the evil 


(The veteran English statesman who retired from active life last month. of “local political tyranny,” 


To the right of the picture is seen his son, Austen Chamberlain, also a h d f “ : 
former Cabinet Minister, and Master Joseph Chamberlain, the grandson) and the nee or  nation- 


His Influence 1 his younger political days Mr. 
on, British Chamberlain was responsible for 
the introduction into British pol- 

itics of a number of methods of party man- 
agement long familiar in this country, but 
new to Englishmen. It was his astute po- 
litical judgment that first proposed the adop- 
tion in England of a protective tariff oddly 
known to Englishmen as “Tariff Reform.” 
By this he hoped to rescue his party from 
the straits to which it had been reduced after 
the Boer War. ‘Tariff reform has been one 
of the favorite stalking horses and bogies of 
British party politics ever since, but has 
never seemed to move the stolid British elec- 
torate from its loyalty to Free Trade. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s retirement is of special inter- 
est to the British overseas dominions, partic- 
ularly Canada and Australia, because of his 
policy of “Imperial Preference”—that is, a 
system of lower duties on goods from the 
mother country than from foreign nations. 
This policy has found some favor, although 
at London “preference” has ceased to be a 
living issue. For nearly a decade Mr. 
Chamberlain has been little more than a 
memory, yet his retirement calls attention to 
his impressive figure, that of a man than 
whom very few have exerted a deeper influ- 
ence on their time. 


ies A new political party has been 
Political Party formed in France. It is com- 

in France nosed of 105 Republican Sena- 
tors and Deputies, including Senators 


wide patriotism” in these 
words. They have a familiar ring to 
Americans: 


When the discipline of parties shall become 
despotic, and the Deputy can no longer freely as- 
sume and interpret his own responsibility; when 
there are private citizens in control, men of good 
faith, perhaps, but without mandate, and there- 
fore without accountability—managers, however 



















“PROTECTION” STILL OUT OF FAVOR IN ENGLAND 
Mr. Bonar Law (to Tariff Reform): “It’s a quee-er 
thing, laddie, but there’s evidently a sor-rt of a some- 
what about ye that does not inspire confidence.” 
(From one of Max Beerbohm’s famous political cartoons) 
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good they may be, who, in the security of irre- 
sponsibility, dictate orders under threat of excom- 
munication to the representatives of the people; 
and when the latter submit to these orders and 
put their votes at the disposition of persons from 
outside, then there will no longer be a republic, 
there will no longer be a democracy, there will 
be only tyranny and a land suffocated beneath 
an anonymous oppression. 


The new party is believed to have the 
sympathy, though not the open codperation, 
of President Poincaré. 


inane The sequel to what has come to 
"Sabre Rule” be known as the Zabern incident, 

in which the officers of a Prus- 

sian regiment quartered in Alsace bullied 
and assaulted helpless civilians. for guying 
them, has taken on the character of an anti- 
climax. We recounted in these pages last 
month the action of the Kaiser in moving the 
offending regiment from the town and order- 
ing a court-martial trial for the officers im- 
plicated in the imbroglio, and also spoke of 
the event in the light of its influence in tend- 
ing to bring about complete responsibility of 
the Chancellor to the Reichstag. At the 
trial, held in Strassburg on December 19, 
the lieutenant who assaulted the crippled cob- 




















“TL GIOCONDO”’—MR. ASQUITH AS “MONA LISA” 


(Referring to the British Premier’s “exasperating 
reticence” on Home Rule, woman suffrage, and other 
pressing English political problems, Bernard Partridge, 
the cartoonist of London Punch,-draws this caricature 
and says: “The enigmatic smile of this old master dis- 
tinguishes it from that other national treasure, the 
‘Bonar Lisa,’ ’”’—the latter reference being to the easy- 
going leader of the opposition, Mr. Bonar Law) 














M. ARISTIDE BRIAND, EX-PREMIER OF FRANCE, WHO 
HAS FORMED A NEW POLITICAL PARTY 


bler was found guilty and sentenced to 
forty-three days’ imprisonment, the minimum 
penalty. Other officers were tried and given 
light sentences. Later the verdict against the 
lieutenant was quashed by the upper and su- 
preme military court. 


tiie The trial brought out an amaz- 

asaState ing state of mind on the part of 

of Mind ‘the caste of officers in the Prus- 
sian army. ‘The men accused claimed that 
the police were unable to handle the riotous 
crowds and asserted their right to defend 
themselves against insult. The three offend- 
ing officers admitted training machine-guns 
on the citizens for nothing worse than guy- 
ing and laughing, and bluntly declared that 
they had ordered houses to be searched for 
small boys who had laughed at them in the 
streets. The sentence of the first court was 
reversed by the upper tribunal in the case of 
Lieutenant von Foerstner on the ground that 
the crippled cobbler used insulting remarks 
and had a clasp knife in his pocket. No 
sooner had these extraordinary verdicts been 
made public than, to the amazement of the 
world, Herr von Jagow, the chief of the 
Berlin police, and no less a person than the 
Crown Prince himself, sent telegrams of com- 
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Anglo - German under- 
standing over the long- 
vexed question of the 
Bagdad railway. In 
another paragraph this 
month we point out 
how this agreement fits 
in as part of the great 
world-wide agreement 
which now seems cer- 
tainly to have been ar- 
rived at by Great 
Britain and Germany. 
Of course, the Turks 
have received some- 
thing in return for their 
concessions. More fa- 
vorable conditions than 
ee | they could otherwise 
obtain for the settle- 








THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE HUNTING IN POMERANIA ment of their debts 


(The Prince, Friedrich Wilhelm, is the figure at the extreme right. Note the 
respectful, loyal attitude of his companions) have been 


mendation and congratulation to the offend- 
ing officers who had escaped. This action on 
the part of his heir was too much even for 
the army-loving Kaiser and the Crown Prince 
was temporarily stripped of all military au- 
thority. To such absurd lengths does mili- 
tarism lead even a highly civilized people 
like the Germans. 


New Turkish Lhe interest in Balkan affairs 
“Concessions” during the past few weeks has 
inAsia centered on Constantinople. As 
we have more than once pointed out in these 
pages, the Turks have long ago accepted their 
defeat and are devoting themselves as best 
they can to the economic development of 
their Asiatic territories. A series of treaties 
with several of the great powers of Europe 
providing for concessions on advantageous 
terms to the nationals of these powers were 
virtually forced on the Constantinople Gov- 
ernment last spring and summer, when the 
Ottoman fortunes were at a low ebb because 
of the victories of the Balkan allies. Ger- 
many and England obtained valuable rights 
for railroad building and agricultural and 
mining exploitation in Mesopotamia and 
Arabia. To France and Russia were given 
valuable privileges in Syria and Armenia, 
while Italy fared well tn Asia Minor. 


DoThey Lhe concessions obtained by 
y = 
pier ortend england and Germany are re- 
moermen“yorted to have been granted in a 
sort of tripartite treaty between those coun- 
tries and Turkey and include a thorough 


granted. 

Undoubtedly, further- 
more, the new railway and steamship lines 
to be built by engineers and capital from 
western Europe will benefit their govern- 
ment and population. Much of the territory 
still under the Ottoman rule was formerly the 
most fertile in the.world. It can be revital- 
ized by modern methods. Nevertheless, these 
concessions virtually amount to an economic 
partition of Asiatic Turkey among the pow- 
ers. The history of the modern world shows 
that almost invariably economic partition is 
simply the first step towards administrative 
and political dismemberment. 


is ee their military reorganiza- 
Officers at_ tion, of which they realize the 
Constantinople <ore need, the Young Turks, 
who are still dominant at Constantinople, 
are again turning to Germany. Despite the 
severe defeats of German-instructed Turkish 
armies in the war against the Balkan allies, 
the government at Constantinople, particu- 
larly the dashing young leader, Envir Bey, 
who, on January 4, was appointed Minister 
of War, feel that the German system is best. 
They attribute the recent failure of their 
arms to the fact that formerly the German 
instructors were not given sufficient author- 
ity. They now propose to place German 
military authorities in high positions, not 
merely as advisers, but as military officers. 
This policy was being carried into effect 
without attracting the attention of the out- 
side world until it was announced that a 
German officer would command the Con- 
stantinople army corps. 
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Russiaand is corps has always tended to : 
England be a sort of Pretorian Guard, 
Object ~~ dominating more or less com- 

pletely the sovereign, and, through him, the 
government. It can easily be seen why the 
appointment of a German to command this 
force at Constantinople would be displeasing 
to Russia. ‘The Russian Premier, Dr. Ko- 
kovtsev, at once strongly protested to both 
Constantinople and Berlin, the protest later 
concurred in by the governments of France 
and England. The Turks made explana- 
tions which apparently satisfied the objecting 
powers. Meanwhile, an English admiral 
is actually in command of the Turkish fleet, 
which has recently been greatly strengthened 
by the purchase of a super-dreadnought from 
Brazil, and an English firm has obtained the 
contract to rebuild and reorganize all the 


dockyards of the Golden Horn. 


The Bathans ‘though the Balkan countries 
at are gradually recovering from 
the effects of war and devoting 

their attention to the arts of peace, there are 
signs of a possible renewal of hostilities be- 
fore long. All the states are in pressing 
need of money. The Athens government 
has been developing a grandiose scheme of 
naval increase involving a large expenditure 
of money and extending over a number of 
years. ‘To initiate this the Boule, on Janu- 
ary 6, authorized the floating of a loan for 
$100,000,000. The Greeks are preparing 
for what they regard as an inevitable war of 
revenge on the part of Bulgaria and Turkey. 
Early last month Premier Venezelos visited 






































most of the European capitals seeking the 

















A BULGARIAN VILLAGE GROUP AFTER THE WARS 
(This is the sort of sturdy ) ogy» stuff that will soon bring about 
pvc Bulgarian renaissance. e 
mont 


e Mr. Marsh’s article on page 209 this 












assistance of the great pow- 
ers in averting such a 
war. Much enthusiasm 
was displayed, late in De- 
cember, when the island of 
Crete was formally an- 
nexed to the Hellenic king- 
dom. Crete was finally 
evacuated last February by 
the protecting powers, 
Great Britain, Russia, 
France, and Italy. Ma- 
rines from a British cruiser 
hauled down the flag of the 
powers which had flown 
there since 1898, as well as 
the flag of Turkey. The 
Greek flag was then hoist- 
ed. On December 14 King 
Constantine himself raised 
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‘the ensign of his country over the fort at 
‘Canea, the capital, and Crete was once more 
formally a part of Greece. 


H 
sti Servia, which is, apparently, 
ve benefiting more than her allies 

by the results of the wars, has 
inaugurated a new system of land tenure for 
the territories assigned to her. On another 
page this month (244) the status of the new 
‘Servia is described at greater length. Servia 
also has obtained a loan—$50,000,000—in 
the French market. While Rumania’s tri- 
umph in the second war have given her an 
enviable position in the eyes of Europe, the 
question of the ill-treatment of the Ruma- 
nian Jews has been revived with much vigor 
in various European capitals and in this 
country, and an international congress of 


protest is being arranged. 


ieee Meanwhile, Italy and Greece 

Albania, are still at odds over the Egean 

Bulgaria’ Islands. The Triple Alliance, 
it was stated on January 14, has agreed to 
give Greece all the Egeans which she now 
occupies except Imbros and Tenedos and the 
groups of islets north of Tenedos. ‘This, 
which was proposed by Great Britain, will 
be done on condition that Greece evacuate 
the districts incorporated into Albania by 
the boundary commission. Italy, however, 
has not agreed. A reign of lawlessness, with 
scarcity of food in Albania, however, has, it 
was reported last month, made Prince Wil- 
liam of Wied hesitate to accept the throne, at 
least until the powers guarantee some finan- 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN BOER AND THE POOR HINDU 
From the Hindi Punch (Bombay) 


cial stability. Bulgaria is not in -the desti- 
tute, defenseless condition we had ‘supposed. 
She is, according to a well-trained observer, 
Benjamin Marsh. (we print an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Marsh for this REVIEW on an- 
other page), financially and economically sol- 
vent. On January 14 the parliament at Sofia 
was dissolved by the new premier,:Dr. Rodo- 
slavov, and a new election ordered within 
two months. 


sialic Problems involving the existence 
and Autonomy of the British Empire itself are 
in South Africa 
vexing the government of the 
South African Union. In discriminating 
against Hindu coolie labor in the Rand mines, 
as well as in calling out the imperial troops 
to quell the strikers in these mines, the Botha 
government has precipitated a grave crisis 
which amounts, on the one hand, to a denial 
by the South African Union that citizenship 
in one part of the empire carries with it citi- 
zen’s rights in another, and, on the other 
hand, to a protest on the part of the laboring 
classes of South Africa against the use of 
“any of the imperial administrative military 
machinery in their domestic affairs.” The 
genesis and development of this Hindu 
“peril” question in South Africa is set forth 
on page 237. ‘This trouble is particularly 
acute in Natal, where there are more than 
150,000 Asiatic laborers, because there (we 
quote the London Daily Chronicle) “the 
white man has desired two morally incom- 
patible things—to get Hindu coolie labor to 
work in the sub-tropical climate and then to 
exclude the Hindus from subsequently set- 
tling as free men in South Africa.” The 
settlement of this matter has recently been 
placed in the hands of the commission ap- 
pointed by the South African government. 


The@reat Lhe strike of the Rand miners 
Strike at against intolerable conditions un- 
omnes der which they have worked for 
years, began in July, and was explained in 
detail in the pages of this magazine for 
September. ‘The mine owners, it will be re- 
membered, made certain concessions, and the 
men went back to work on the promise that 
legislation to improve the conditions under 
which they worked would be pushed through 
the Union parliament. The labor leaders, 
however, claim that this legislation has been 
robbed of its efficiency by amendments at 
the instigation of the mine magnates, who, 
it is contended, exercise an economic tyranny 
over the government and the people. A gen- 
eral strike throughout the entire South Africa 
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THE MOMENT BEFORE CRETE WAS FORMALLY TAKEN OVER BY GREECE 


(The Turkish fortress at Canea, Crete, showing the 


flags of England, France, Austria, Germany, Italy and 


Russia, the six powers, surrounding the Turkish flag (in center) which for a years was symbolic of the pro- 


tection of Turkey by these powers. On December 14 the formal annexation o 


the Island of Crete to Greece 


was carried out with imposing ceremonial and later King Constantine personally ran up the Hellenic flag over 
the fort over which the Turkish flag had flown for so many years) 


Union was proclaimed on January 13 by the 
Trades Federation and the organization of 
Rand miners. The government replied by 
proclaiming martial law and the announce- 
ment that the more than 200,000 natives’ at 
the mines would be at once removed from 
the scene of the strike. The Minister of 
Defence, General Smuts, evidently desiring 
to use the occasion as an opportunity to 
mobilize the military forces of the Common- 
wealth, has called out more than 20,000 reg- 
ular soldiers and organized a volunteer citi- 
zen’s defense force of more than 100,000. 
By the middle of last month what was prac- 
tically a state of war existed throughout 
South Africa, but the strike was apparently 
a failure. 


After the reports of his death had 
Dead _— been “greatly exaggerated by the 
press,” as Mark Twain used to 
Say, several times during the past ten years, 
Menelik, Emperor of Abyssinia, was pro- 
nounced officially dead on December 12, in 
his seventieth year. This African monarch 


Was a man of native intelligence, who, de- 
Feb.—3 


spite occasional relapses into barbarism, had 
certain rather definite aspirations towards 
modern civilization. He always claimed di- 
rect descent from King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, and was known by the high- 
sounding title of Negus Negusti, King of 
Kings. Menelik did much for his country. 
He introduced railroads, began foreign 
commerce, abolished slavery and encouraged 
education. During the last decade of the 
past century his country, which is one of 
the only two sections of Africa (Liberia being 
the other) not yet partitioned out among 
the European powers, became the object 
of the rival colonial ambitions of England, 
France, and Italy. Recognizing the in- 
evitable end of Italy’s “pacific penetration” of 
his country, Menelik organized an army, 
equipped it with modern weapons, and, on 
March 1, 1896, inflicted a crushing defeat 


upon the Italian army at Adowa. 


Abyssinia Aoyssinia, which lies south of 

yssinia z 

and Ite Egypt and contains the head wa- 
“er ters of the Nile, is a pastoral and 

agricultural ccuntry, a little larger than 
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MENELIK, THE LATE EMPEROR OF ABYSSINIA, IN 
FULL STATE DRESS 


(From a photograph in possession of the Abyssinian 
Minister in London) 


France and Germany combined. Its people, 
who number about 8,000,000, are a mixture 
of ancient Egyptians, Arabs, and negroes, and 
are largely engaged in raising cattle and cof- 
fee. Great Britain, France, and Italy, in 
1906, formally agreed to respect and pre- 
serve the integrity of Abyssinia, and, jointly, 
with the consent of the Abyssinians, to de- 
velop the country economically. Menelik 
will be succeeded by his grandson, Lij Yasu, 
a boy of sixteen, who has been educated by 
European tutors. 


estate The Chinese parliament, which 
Chinese has been practically non-existent 
Parliament . ° : ‘ ° 
since last spring, was definitely 
dissolved by proclamation on January 11. 
This action, said the announcement, was 
taken with the approval of the administrative 
council, General Li Yuen-hang, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the military and civil 
authorities, and the governors of all the prov- 
inces. Since April it has not been possible 
to get a quorum of the large, unwieldy house 
—596 Representatives and 274 Senators. At 
various times, on various charges, members 


have been arrested or expelled. Early in No- 
vember, President Yuan Shih-kai “dismissed” 
from Peking more than 300 members of the 
Kwo Ming-tang, or Radical Democratic 
party, formerly led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. It is 
claimed by Yuan’s supporters, and this view 
is concurred in by a number of western stu- 
dents who know China well, including Pro- 
fessor Jeremiah W. Jenks, now Director of 
the Far Eastern Information Bureau in New 
York, and Professor Frank J. Goodnow, for- 
merly of Columbia, and now one of the ad- 
visers to the Chinese government, that, at 
present, what China needs above everything 
else is a strong executive. 


Gases «1D View of the large amount of 

Prospects constructive legislation that con- 

in1914 ~~ fronts the republic, the draft of 
a proposed constitution, about which the 
members of the Assembly were differing, say 
these students, would take away from the 
president almost all power for effective work. 
Professor Jenks, in a communication to this 
magazine, says on this point: 


The parliament gave itself up to vain specu- 
lative speech-making while the salvation of the 
country depended upon prompt practical action, 
and pestered the provisional president until he 
was forced to throw out the most brazen and 
treasonable of their number, and by so doing 
silenced and terrified the others. What of it? 
This does not confirm the dismal predictions of the 
“I told you so” wailers. It does not prove that 
China is unfit for self-government. It does not 
show, even by implication, that the Chinese people 
were fanatically foolish when they cast out a 
petrified monarchy and tried to set up in its place 
a more liberal form of government. . . . Let 
us suspend judgment and doubtless we shall real- 
ize in due time that Yuan’s caréful and vigorous 
methods are leading China straight as a die 
toward the form of republicanism best suited to 
her peculiar self, and that her next full-fledged 
parliament will be a permanent institution. 

The so-called popular revolution of last July 
and August has long since been shown up as 
the attempt of a few wily local leaders to 
perpetuate, under the guise of provincial democ- 
racy, the same régime of disorganized adminis- 
tration but admirably organized graft that bled 
their fellow countrymen in the days of the Man- 
chus. To their aid rushed a few states’ rights 
visionaries who forgot that the fetish of states’ 
rights when opposed to national unity died in 
1865. . . . A hundred minor points could be as- 
sembled along this line, but the big outstanding 
facts areclear. A glance over them cannot but con- 
vince all doubting Thomases that China enters 
1914 with a great deal to be thankful for and 
that her friends need have no fear for her future. 
China moves slowly, but steadily and securely. 
All fair-minded people will wish her well during 
the coming year. 
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THE COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, IN SESSION AT WASHINGTON 


(This commission was created by Congress last year, the members being appointed by President Wilson. 
Besides formulating broad policies for improving relations between capital and labor, the commission is study- 


ing, through reports of special investigators, the labor disturbances in various sections of the country. 
Harris Weinstock, John 3 ; 
John R. Commons, S. Thruston Ballard, Frederic A. Delano, and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. 


left to right the picture shows: 
[chairman], 


From 
Frank P. Walsh 
The 


Lennon, Austin B. Garretson, 


ninth member, Mr. James O’Connell, was not present when the photograph was taken) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 16, 1913, to January 16, 1914) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

December 17.—The Senate Democrats, in cau- 
cus, amend the Currency bill to meet the criti- 
cisms of Mr. Root (Rep., N. Y.), increasing the 
required gold reserve from 35 to 40 per cent. 

December 19.—The Senate passes the Adminis- 
tration’s Currency, bill, as amended in committee 
and in caucus, by vote of 54 to 34; every Demo- 
cratic member present votes for the bill, together 
with six Republicans and the Progressive member. 

December 20.—In the House, Mr. Glass (Dem., 
Va.), chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, states that the Currency bill as amend- 
ed and passed by the Senate would within six 
months result in perilous inflation. A joint 
conference committee begins an adjustment of 
the differences between the House and Senate cur- 
rency bills. 

December 22.—The House, by vote of 298 to 
60, accepts the conference report on the Currency 
bill, only two Democrats voting against the meas- 
ure, and thirty-four Republicans and the Progres- 
sive members voting for it; Mr. Lewis (Dem., 
Md.) .speaks in support of his resolution providing 
for Government ownership of telephone and tele- 
graph lines. 

December 23.—The Senate, by vote of 43 to 25, 
approves the conference report on the Currency 
bill, and the measure is sent to the President. . . . 
Both branches take a recess until January 12. 

January 12.—Both branchés resume sessions aft- 
er the holiday recess. . .° The Senate discusses 
the Alaskan Railroad bill. . . . In the House, the 


Post-Office appropriation bill is reported, carrying 
a total of $305,247,767. 





January 15.—In the House, Mr. Gillett (Rep., 
Mass.) attacks the methods and policies of Secre- 
tary of State Bryan. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


December 16.—United States Senator Elihu 
Root, of New York, announces that because of his 
advancing years he would not accept the Repub- 
lican nomination for the Presidency in 1916. 

December 17.—The Republican National Com- 
mittee, at a special meeting in Washington, agrees 
upon a plan of reapportionment of delegates to 
national conventions, based partially on voting 
strength; the South loses eighty-two delegates. 

. The Postmaster-General, in his annual re- 
port, recommends the acquisition by the Govern- 
ment of all telephone and telegraph lines. 


December 19.—Attorney - General McReynolds 
announces that the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has agreed to dispose of its hold- 
ings of Western Union Telegraph Company stock, 
and avoid suit under the Sherman anti-trust law. 

. The President signs the Hetch-Hetchy bill, 
permitting San Francisco to obtain its water sup- 
ply from the Yosemite National Park. 

December 23.—President Wilson signs the cur- 
rency-revision bill, declaring it to be the first of 
a series of constructive measures which the Demo- 
cratic administration will enact. Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young is reinstated as Superintendent of 
Schools in Chicago. 

December 25.—President Wilson arrives at Pass 
Christian, Miss., where he will spend three weeks’ 
vacation. 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. WILSON, DURING THEIR 
CHRISTMAS VACATION AT PASS CHRISTIAN, MISS, 


December 29.—The Secretary of the Interior 
urges the enactment of legislation withdrawing 
public lands which contain radium-bearing ores. 

January 2.—President Wilson meets John Lind, 
his special representative in Mexico, on board the 
cruiser Chester in the Gulf of Mexico. 

January 5.—Secretaries McAdoo and Houston 
begin at New York a series of hearings to be held 
in the principal cities of the country to determine 
where Federal Reserve Banks, under the new 
Currency law, are to be located. 

January 6.—The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals affirms the sentences of twenty-four ofh- 
cials of the International Structural Iron Workers, 
convicted of conspiracy to transport dynamite for 
illegal purposes. . The Republican members 
of the New York Assembly select as Speaker Thad- 
deus C. Sweet, defeating the candidate of Mr. 
Barnes ande the Republican machine. 


January 7—The New York Legislature meets 
in annual session, the Republicans regaining con- 
trol of the lower hovse. 


January 9.—The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
declares that the Public Service Commission ex- 
ceeded its powers in approving the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad’s proposed $67,- 
700,000 convertible bond issue. 


January 10.—The Department of Justice and 
officials of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad reach an agreement whereby the road 
will give up its trolley lines, ‘its control of the 
Boston & Maine, and most of its steamship lines, 
in order to avoid suit under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

January 13.—President Wilson returns to the 
White House from his vacation at Pass Christian, 
Miss. . . The President nominates Assistant 
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Secretary of the Treasury John Skelton Williams 
to be Comptroller of the Currency, and, ex-officio, 
a member of’ the new Federal Reserve Board. 
The New Jersey and South Carolina legis- 
latures meet in regular session. . . . Congressman 
James M. Curley (Dem.) is elected Mayor of Bos- 
ton in a non-partisan election. 
January 15—Mrs. Gertrude A. Lee becomes 
chairman of the Colorado Democratic Committee. 
. Dr. Herman M. Biggs accepts an appoint- 
ment as Health Commissioner of the State of New 
York. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


December 16.—Gen. Pancho Villa, the Mexican 
rebel leader, confiscates the--enormous estates of 
the Terraza and Creel families in Chihuahua. 

December 20.—The Italian Minister of Finance 
announces in the Chamber that the war againgt 
Tripoli cost Italy $191,000,000. 

December 22.—It is officially announced that 
Menelik II., King of Abyssinia, died on Decem- 
ber 12. 

December 28.—The Mexican revolutionists be- 
gin an attack upon 6000 Federal troops at Ojji- 
naga, the last Federal stronghold in northern 
Mexico. 

December 31.—The British New Year honors 
include the bestowal of a viscountcy upon James 
Bryce and knighthood upon Owen Seaman, editor 
of Punch, 

January 3.—Enver Bey is appointed Minister 
of War in Turkey. 

January 7.—Joseph Chamberlain announces his 
forthcoming retirement from Parliament, after 
thirty-seven years’ service. 

January 10.—The Mexican revolutionists, rein- 
forced by General Villa and fresh troops, capture 
the city of Ojinaga after two weeks’ fighting; sev- 
eral hundred of the Federals cross the Rio Grande 
and surrender to the United States troops at 
Presidio, Texas. The German army officers 
who were accused of ill-treating civilians at Za- 
bern, Alsace, are acquitted by a court-martial. 

January 11.—President Yuan Shih-kai issues a 
decree dissolving Parliament, which probably never 
will be reassembled. 

January 13.—The Mexican Government sus- 
pends for six months the payment of interest on 
the national debt. . . . The Bulgarian Parliament 
is dissolved by the King, for incapacity for work. 

January 15.—The French Minister of Finance 
presents to the Chamber the new cabinet’s proposed 
solution of the budget difficulties. . . . The Mexi- 
can Minister of Finance, Adolfo de la Lama, re- 
signs as a protest against the repudiation of inter- 
est payments. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


December 16.—The Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs announces that the Triple Alliance (Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy) has been renewed with- 
out modification. 

December 17.—A_ general treaty of peace is 
signed by representatives of Nicaragua and the 
United States, providing for at least a year’s in- 
vestigation and deliberation of any misunderstand- 
ing before war shall be declared. 

December 18.—A_ peace treaty between the 
United States and the Netherlands, similar to that 
with Nicaragua, is signed at Washington. 


. 
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THE CATSKILL AQUEDUCT 


(Just before blasting away the last rock barrier, com- 
pleting the engineering work on a tunnel poate -two 
miles long, which will bring water to New York City 
— new Ashokan Reservoir in the Catskill Moun- 
tains 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


December 16.—Thirty-eight men are killed by 
an explosion in the Vulcan coal mine at Newcastle, 
Colo. 

December 21.—Word is received at Sydney, 
N. S. W., of volcanic eruptions on the island of 
Ambrin, New Hebrides, which caused the death 
of several hundred natives. . Frederick Bur- 
lingham, an American, descends 1200 feet into 
the crater of Mt. Vesuvius. 

December 24.—Seventy-two persons, mostly chil- 
dren of striking copper miners, are killed in a 
panic following a false alarm of fire in a hall at 
Calumet, Mich. 

December 26.—The coast of northern New Jer- 
sey and the beaches of New York City are swept 
by the worst storm in years; ten men are drowned 
and many houses wrecked. 

December 27.—M. Legagneux, flying at Frejus, 
France, establishes a new altitude record of 20,300 
feet. 

December 29.—Jules Vedrines finishes his aero- 
plane flight from Paris to Cairo (2550 miles), be- 
gun on November 20. . . Sir Ernest Shackleton 
announces that he plans to lead an expedition 
across the Antarctic polar continent, starting from 
Buenos Aires in October. 


January 2.—The firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
announces the withdrawal of its members from 
directorships in twenty-seven large corporations. 

. Orville Wright demonstrates his new inven- 
tion, the automatic stabilizer, making seven flights 
at Dayton with his hands off the plane mechanism. 


January 3-4.—A second heavy storm within ten 
days adds to the destruction of many residences 
and hotels along the ocean fronts of New Jersey 
and Long Island. 

January 5.—Twenty-seven of the crew of the 
oil-carrier Oklahoma are drowned when the ship 
breaks in two off Cape May, N. J., during the 
storm; thirteen, including the officers, are rescued. 

The Ford Motor Company announces a 
profit -sharing plan by which it is planned that 


$10,000,000 will be distributed annually among .. . 


26,000 wage-earning employees. 


OF CURRENT EVENTS 
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January 9.—Harvard University and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology agree to com- 
bine their engineering departments. Rail- 
road traffic in the Transvaal is at a standstill as 
the result of a strike. . The capsizing of a 
launch of the battleship Wyoming, in Hampton 
Roads, causes the drowning of four sailors. 

January 11—A_ volcano on Sakura Island, 
Japan, inactive for 130 years, bursts into eruption; 
three towns are destroyed and several hundred 
persons killed. 

January 12.—It is estimated that 100,000 armed 
burghers respond to the South African Govern- 
ment’s call, to prevent outbreaks during the rail- 
road strike. . . . The last rock barrier is blasted 
away in the aqueduct which is to bring water 
to New York City from the Catskill Mountains. 

January 13.—The Wright patents for balan- 
cing heavier-than-air flying machines are upheld 
in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, as 
against the Curtiss machine. 

January 14.—The passengers and some of the 
crew of the West Indian steamer Cobequid, 
aground near Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, are rescued 
by steamers summoned by wireless. Miss 
Bertha May Boody is elected dean of Radcliffe 
College. 

January 15.—The bursting of a large new con- 
crete dam in Stony River, near Dobbin, W. Va., 
causes the inundation of several mining towns and 
endangers many lives. The South African 
strike, which had assumed proportions of a revolu- 
tionary movement, is believed to have been ended 
by the arrest of the leaders. 

January 16.—The British submarine 4-7 fails to 
rise to the surface during maneuvers off Plymouth, 
England, causing the death of her crew of eleven. 


OBITUARY 


December 16.— Cardinal Mariano Rampolla, 
formerly Papal Secretary of State, 70. 

December 17.—John W. Thomas, Jr., president 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way, 57 

December 18.—Henry Douglas Robinson, Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of Nevada, 53. . . . Rev. 
Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, a noted English libra- 
rian and author, 84. 

December 19.—Capt. 
U.S.N., 50 

December 20.—James G. Hill, former supervis- 
ing architect of the Treasury Department, 72... - 
Charles H. Stanley, a prominent Maryland lawyer 
and banker, 70. Sumner A. Cunningham, 
editor of the Confederate Veteran, 70. 

December 21.—Virginia Vaughan, 
poet and a writer of note, 81. Thomas 
Anderson, the well-known golf professional, 58. 

December 22.—Representative Irvin S. Pepper, 
of the Second Iowa District, 37. . . . Rev. Dr. 
John Thomas McFarland, editor of Sunday School 
publications of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 62. 

December 23.—Jules Claretie, for twenty-eight 
years director of the Comédie Francaise, 73. 

December 24.—George J. Smith, a former mem- 
ber of Congress from New York State, 57... . 
Charles Francis Osborne, professor of the history 
of architecture at University of Pennsylvania, 59. 
Jacob Broennum Scavenius Estrup, for nine- 
teen years Premier of Denmark, 88. 


Frederick L. Chapin, 
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PERSONS PROMINENT IN VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY WHO DIED WITHIN RECENT WEEKS 


(From left to right: 
member of the French 
in the woman-suffrage movement; 
Culebra Cut in the Panama Canal: 


Cardinal Rampolla, Papal Secretary of State under Leo XIII; 
Académie and director of the Comédie Frangaise; Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, a pioneer 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gaillard, who had "charge of the engineering work at the 
and Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, the noted Confederate officer, ex-Governor 


Jules Claretie, a 


of Kentucky, and candidate for Vice-President on the Gold Democratic ticket in 1896) 


December 25.—Mrs. .-dlai E. Stevenson, wife of 
the former Vice-President, and a prominent Daugh- 
ter of the American Revolution, 70. 


December 26.—Arthur Barnes Treat, construc- 
tor of many buildings at Yale, 60. Gen. 
Nicholas Ivanovich Grodekov, commander of the 
Russian forces in the Far East after the Japanese 
War, 70. 


December 27.—Brig.-Gen. George H. Torney, 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army, 63. 

: Charles Whitney Tillinghast, Adjutant- 
General of New York State during the Spanish 
War, 56. . Admiral Sholto Douglas, retired, of 
the British navy, 80. . Dr. Henry J. Morgan, 
an authority on Canadian biography, 71. 


Cecember 29.—Dr. Emma E. Musson, professor 
of otology at the Women’s Medical College (Phil- 
adelphia), 50 . Prof. John Phin, formerly a 
well-known author and teacher of applied science. 

. Anton Christian Bang, Bishop of Chris- 
tiania and Primate of the Norwegian Church, 73. 


December 30.—Mrs. Liilie Devereux Blake, one 
of the pioneers of the woman-suffrage movement, 
80. . . . Queen-Mother Sofia of Sweden, 77 . . 
Dr. Charles Phelps, the New York surgeon, 79. 


December 31.—Herman Hessenbruch, Belgian 
consul at Philadelphia and a prominent member 
of German societies, 67. Freeman R. Bull, 
formerly a marksman of international reputation, 
B23 Rev. Archdeacon Irving McElroy, a 
noted Episcopal clergyman, 64. Rey. Dr. 
Henry L. Myrick, a prominent Episcopalian min- 
ister, 86. . . . Prof. Seth Carlo Chandler, of Bos- 
ton, noted for his research work in astronomy, 67. 

. Prof. Aaron Hodgnian Cole, instructor of 
natural sciences at the Chicago College of Teach- 
ers, 57. 

January 1—Warner Van Norden, 
prominent New York -anker, 72. 

January 2.—Orlando Woodworth Powers, for- 
mer justice of the Supresve Court of Utah and 
prosecutor of Mormon polygamists, 62. . Wil- 
liam Rosenthal, long a prominent newspaper man 
of New York and Pennsylvania, 90. 

January 3—John Hunter, formerly 
known horse-racer and breeder, 80. . . 
Raoul Pugno, the French pianist, 60. 


formerly a 


a_ well- 
. Stephen 


January 4.—Dr. Silas Weir Mitchell, the noted 
author and physician, 84 (see frontispiece). 

John E. Reyburn, ex-Maycr of Philadelphia and 
former member of Congress, 68. Dr. Andrew 
Flint Sheldon, a prominent Civil ‘War surgeon, 83. 

January 5.—James Harvey McLeary, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of “o-to Rico, 68. 

January 6.—Francois Cellier, the music director 
and composer of London, 64. . Duke Allin 
Charles Louis de Rohan, ‘or thirty-seven years a 
Royalist member of the French Chamber, 69. | 

January 7.—Col. Charles E. Hooker, ex-Con- 
gressman and former Attorney-General of Missis- 
sippi, 88. 

January 8.—Simon Bolivar Buckner, a lieuten- 
ant-general in the Confederate army, former Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, and candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent on the Gold Democratic ticket in 1896, 91. 

Winslow Upton, professor of astronomy and 
dean of Brown University, 60. . . . Dr. Samuel 
A. Binion, translator of “Quo Vadis?”, 78. 
Viscount Cross, a Conservative member of the 
British Parliament for more than fifty years and 
a member of several cabinets, 91. . Dr. Pat- 
rick Weston Joyce, a distinguished Irish histo- 
rian, 87. 

January 11.—John Harvey, publisher of the 
Milwaukee Free Press. . . . Harry Lane Dunlap, 
Washington correspondent of the New- York 
World, 45. . Dr. Carl Jacobsen, the Danish 
brewer and art collector, 72. 

January 12.—David Laird, Indian Commissioner 
of Canada, and former Minister of the Interior, 80. 

January 13.—Dr. Edward Charles Spitzka, the 
neurologist and alienist, 61. . Richard Nott 
Dyer, of New York, a noted patent lawyer, 56. 

January 14.—Count Yuko Ito, Admiral of the 
Japanese fleet, 70. : Benjamin Osgood Peirce, 
Hollis professor of mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy at Harvard, 59. 

January 15.—Gen. Louis Wagner, formerly com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and a prominent Philadelphia banker, 75. 

January 16.—John Fox, for many years an influ- 
ential Democrat of New York City, 78. : 
George A. Cox, a member of the Canadian Sen- 
ate and a leading financier, 74. . . . Carl Browne, 
chief lieutenant in Coxey’s “army.” 





CARTOONS OF THE MONTH 


AN AMICABLE SURRENDER 


Bic Business: ‘I wouldn’t do this for anyone but you, Woodrow!” 
(A cartoon which, with others reproduced in this department, portrays the new, “amenable,” attitude of “Big 
Business” toward governmental regulation) 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 





























LIGHTENING SHIP APPLES FOR TEACHER 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) From the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 
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THEY ALL WANT SOME OF THE PRESIDENTS CUR- 

; RENCY PUDDING 

(Apropos of the requests coming from various cities 
? that “regional’’ banks be located therein) 


“DON’T SHOOT, MR. PRESIDENT; I'LL COME DOWN’ 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth, Minn.) From the Star (Washington, D. C.) 


FATHER KNEW BEST 
(Before and after taking the currency porridge) 
From the News (Chicago) 
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“OLD HICKORY” JACKSON TO “NEW HICKORY” 
EATING OUT OF HIS HAND WILSON: “SHAKE!” 
From the Pioneer-Press (St. Paul, Minn.) From the Times (Detroit) 








CARTOONS OF THE MONTH 
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WATCH THE “PROFESSOR” 


A BIG JOB FOR THE DOCTOR From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 


From the American (Baltimore) ’ F 
Burleson’s scheme for government ownership 


The task of placing a physical valuation on of telephone and telegraph lines. 
the railroads is indeed a tremendous one, as 
humorously indicated in the above cartoon. 
Other topics pictorially treated here are 
“Professor” Wilson’s dexterity in tossing leg- 
islation into Uncle Sam’s hat, and Secretary 
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HERE CHICK, CHICK, CHICK-E-E!- UNCLE SAM: “THEY WON’T GET ME!” 
From the Herald (Washington, D. C.) From the Evening Sun (New York) 
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UNANIMOUS 
From the American (New York) 





As to Mexico, Huerto still “stands pat,” and the 
warfare between Federals and rebels continues. Villa’s 
army approaches closer to the City of Mexico, and the 
Rio Grande splashes noisily with the movements of 
thousands of Federals retreating to the safe soil of 
Uncle Sam, where they are fed the first square meals 
they have had in many a day. And meanwhile “all is -quiet on the Potomac.” 
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ALL QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC 
From the American (New York) 














ONLY A LITTLE WHILE AGO— AND NOW 
From the News (Chicago) 

















THE SITUATION IN MEXICO—AN AUSTRIAN VIEW 
(Showing Huerta receiving financial help from Japan) 
From Kikeriki (Vienna) 





NEW YORK CITY’S GOVERNMENT 
BY EXPERTS 


OR a long time New York City was re- 

garded as affording the typical instance 
of corrupt and inefficient municipal govern- 
ment, not only for the United States, but 
for the whole world. ‘The city adminjstra- 
tion was usually in the hands of Tammany 
Hall, which controlled local Democratic ma- 
chinery. The State government was nor- 
mally in control of 


in favor of it are general and academic, while 
those against it involve particular interests of 
many kinds. 

However that may be, the arguments that 
might be urged in favor of such a division are 
changing in a surprising fashion. For it is 
not so much at present the domination of New 
York City from Albany as the domination 

of the State itself by 





the Republican 
party, and domi- 
nated by governors 
and legislative ma- 
jorities belonging in 
residence and sym- 
pathy not to New 
York City, but to 
the rest of the Em- 
pire State. It was 
the common belief 
of thoughtful  stu- 


dents of the munici- 
pal situation in the 


metropolis that the 
constant _interfer- 
ence at Albany (the 
State capital) in the 
affairs of New York 
City was far more 
harmful than _bene- 
ficial, and that a 
fully responsible 
“home-rule”’ muni- 
cipal administration 
ought to be estab- 





certain forces cen- 
tering in the metro- 
polis that seems most 
to menace the cause 
of good government. 
During the past 
four years the ad- 
ministration of the 
affairs of New York 
City has been not 
merely better than in 
previous periods, but 
relatively speaking it 
has been_ quite 
honest, modern, and 
eficient. The gov- 
ernment of the State, 
on the other hand, 
has been so much 
worse than in any 
former period that 
the scandal of it has 
been noised abroad 
throughout the 
country and_ has 
stirred up the same 








lished. 

There were some 
who went so far as 
to believe that the affairs of New York City 
could never be thoroughly well conducted un- 
til the Empire State should be authorized to 
become two States,—one of them comprising 
the urban and suburban populations of the 
metropolis and its general vicinity, so that the 
mayor might become also a State Governor, 
the Board of Aldermen a legislative assem- 
bly, and the Board of Estimate a sort of Sen- 
ate. There is still a great deal to be said 
in favor of the plan of making two States 
out of the present State of New York, al- 
though the subject is not likely to be agitated 
in the near future, because all the arguments 
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HON. JOHN PURROY MITCHEL, MAYOR 


kind of cynical com- 
ment in Europe that 
used to be devoted 
to the subject of corruption in New York 
City. By reason of the vagaries of our po- 
litical system Tammany had, for the time 
being, been for the most part driven out of 
power and opportunity in the municipal af- 
fairs of the metropolis; while on the other 
hand Tammany had fastened itself upon the 
affairs of the State centering at Albany. 

While the State government still holds the 
power to interfere constantly and harmfully, 
through special legislation and in other ways, 
with the conduct of strictly municipal affairs 
in. New York City, a practical condition has 
come about which greatly diminishes the dan- 
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ger of such interference. So that New York 
City, without that full measure of charter 
reform requisite to give it the best theoretical 
system of municipal government, has in fact 
achieved a large part of the home rule that 
has for so long a time been advocated by the 
experienced and discerning. 

To state in detail the processes by which 
this change has come about would necessitate 
the writing of a book. Fundamentally, the 
improved position of the metropolis as a mu- 
nicipal corporation is due to the progress of 
civilized life and to the forces of public opin- 
ion, as represented by organizations of citi- 
zens and by the newspaper press. 

Much was gained in the period of Mayor 
Strong,_for example, when Colonel Waring 
for the first time gave New York City clean 
streets, took the scores of thousands of trucks 
away from the curb lines at night, and 
showed how dependent the health and com- 
fort of the tenement-house districts were 
upon the proper paving and daily cleansing 
of the streets and open spaces. The work of 
the first Tenement - House Commission 
brought home to the city the need of fresh 


air and sunlight in the congested districts. 
The health authorities began to be influenced 
by the scientific work for disease prevention 
that had been going on in the British and 
German cities. The metropolis had learned 
the relation of transit facilities to congestion 
and public health, and a vast step forward 
had been taken when the first subways were 
agreed upon. 

Furthermore, a great advancement was 
made in the life of New York City when re- 
forms instituted under administrations like 
those of Mayor Strong and Mayor Low were 
so definitely accepted by all the people that 
Tammany administrations in their turn did 
not venture tc go back to former conditions. 
Civilization, in short, has made one demand 
after another; and the old corrupt, inefficient 
New York, ‘with its welter of small politi- 
cians and supernumeraries crowding all the 
departments, has been yielding inevitably to 
the forces of modern life. 

Heretofore it has been thought necessary 
that the politicians should be dealt with by 
compromise and concession. ‘The theory, in- 
deed, of political parties is that they are made 
up of men actuated by pure public spirit and 
eager to promote -the general welfare, but 
differing from one another, at certain points, 
in respect to policies and methods. ‘The 
practice, however, has not been in keeping 
with the theory. Political parties, as organ- 
ized and controlled in a place like New York 
City, have been dominated by groups of 
mercenaries who have sought to gain pow- 
er over the municipal government in order 
to derive advantage from the filling of thou- 
sands of places in the city’s various services, 
to direct the expenditure of vast public rev- 
enues, and to obtain for themselves and their 
friends all sorts of indirect benefits. ‘These 
party machines have never been of the slight- 
est use to New York City as forces making 
for public welfare and progress. Everything 
that has been gained has been due to inde- 
pendent agencies, and to public. opinion di- 
rected by the press and by reform leaders. 

New York City has, for many years, been 
struggling to emancipate itself from the poli- 
ticians and their allies. Citizens’ movements 
have from time to time contended against 
the organized political bandits. Though not 
always successful, such movements have made 
steady progress. A substantial victory had 
been won in the municipal election of 1909, 
and this was followed by the most complete 
success in the history of the municipality, 
when the so-called “Fusion” movement car- 
ried the elections last November. 
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The election of John Purroy Mitchel as 
mayor had no partisan significance; and the 
same thing may be said of the reélection of 
Mr. Prendergast as head of the city’s finan- 
cial department, and of Mr. George Mc- 
Aneny’s election as president of the Board of 
Aldermen. ‘These three men had served, in 
association with Mayor Gaynor, as the prin- 
cipal members of the group known as 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
New York’s administration, as centering 
in this board during the four years which 
ended with the beginning of the present 
year, has been able, responsible, and public- 
spirited. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


The population of New York City is fast. 


approaching the five-million mark. For pur- 
poses of minor administration the city is di- 
vided into five so-called “boroughs,” the most 
important being Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
the other three being the Bronx (comprising 
the outer zone to the northward of the Har- 
lem River, between the Hudson and the 
Sound), Queens (the outer zone of Brook- 
lyn, on Long Island, to the eastward), and 
Richmond (which is identical with Staten 
Island, lying in the bay of New York). The 
only officers elected by the voters of the en- 
tire city are the mayor, comptroller, and 
president of the Board of Aldermen. Each 
borough has a president, who is largely con- 
cerned with street work and other public 
improvements in his own division, and who 
derives especial importance from being also 
a member of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment along with the three officials 
elected by the entire city. 

A peculiarity of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment is that the members have dif- 
ferent voting power. ‘The mayor, comp- 
troller, and president of the Board of Alder- 
men have three votes each, while the presi- 
dents of the two large boroughs have each 
two votes, and of the three outlying bor- 
oughs each president has only one vote. ‘Thus 
the three officers elected by the whole city 
have voting power enough to control the 
Board of Estimate whenever they choose to 
act together. Of the eight members of the 
new Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
six were candidates on the Fusion ticket, and 
they will be in harmony as respects the gen- 
eral program and policy. The seventh and 
eighth (Connolly of Queens, Democrat ; Mc- 
Cormack of Richmond, Democrat) who rep- 
resent two of the outlying boroughs and have 
therefore only one vote apiece, were not the 

















LAWSON PURDY, PRESIDENT OF THE TAX BOARD 


Fusion candidates; but they are not likely 
to act in general opposition. 

Not only is the Board of Estimate made 
up of men of high character and purpose, 
and of undoubted intelligence and public 
spirit, but it has also the advantage of being 
composed of men of exceptional experience 
and technical fitness. Never in the history 
of the United States has the turn of an elec- 
tion brought into full control of the affairs 
of a great municipal corporation a group of 
men so expressly trained and prepared for 
efficient, as well as for patriotic, administra- 
tion. ‘This is what gives such extraordinary 
interest and distinction to the present situa- 
tion in New York. 

It is not necessary at this moment to ex- 
pand very greatly, in a prospective way, upon 
the new administration, because a year hence, 
or two years hence, there will be opportunity 
to make note of actual achievements. But 
a few words may be said with respect to two 
groups of men now engaged in the service of 
New York City,—first, those who were elect- 
ed to office by the votes of the people in 
November, and, second, those who have now 
become heads of administrative departments 
through the exercise of the Mayor’s power 
of appointment. 

Of the elected men, the most conspicuous, 
of course, is the Mayor himself. Mr. John 
Purroy Mitchel had been for several years a 
commissioner of accounts, under the direc- 
tion of Mayor McClellan. In that capacity 
he had acquired exceptional familiarity with 
the administration of the boroughs by their 
elected presidents, and with the character and 
efficiency of departmental work. In the elec- 
tion of 1909, Mr. Mitchel was chosen presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, and in that 
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ROBERT ADAMSON, FIRE COMMIS- 
SIONER 


capacity became a member of the central 
governing board of the city. His work on 
the Board of Estimate was especially notable 
in all that concerned the development of sub- 
ways and transit facilities; and his courage, 
zeal, and ability made him a man of mark 
and influence in the affairs of the city. A 
few months before the end of his term Presi- 
dent Wilson appointed him to the post of 
Collector of the Port of New York. 

Mr. William A. Prendergast, of Brooklyn, 
who was city comptroller in the last ad- 
ministration, is reélected to that office for 
another four years, for reasons of high merit 
as an efficient public servant, having super- 
vision over the city’s financial. interests and 
transactions. 

Mr. George McAneny, who had served 
during the last four years as president of the 
principal borough, that of Manhattan, now 
becomes one of the city’s three officers-at- 
large, by reason of election to the presidency 
of the Board of Aldermen. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY WHITMAN 


Of the elected officials, the fourth in order 
of prominence (and at times the second as 
regards public attention) is the district at- 
torney of New York County, which is vir- 
tually identical with the Borough of Man- 
hattan. The district attorney for the cen- 
tral part of New York is so much concerned 
with the maintenance of order, the suppres- 
sion of crime, and the general welfare of the 
community that it becomes a matter of great 


DOUGLAS I. M’ KAY, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF POLICE 


JOHN T. FETHERSTON, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF STREET CLEANING 


consequence to fill the post with a man not 
only of character and ability, but of excep- 
tional courage and devotion. Mr. Charles S. 
Whitman, serving in that office during the 
past four years, has made a great record, as 
cur readers well know; and he was reélected 
for another four years after having been 
nominated by the Fusionists with the endorse- 
ment of Tammany Hall itself, which pre- 
ferred to keep the issue of police corruption 
out of the campaign. 

Mr. Mitchel, Mr. McAneny, Mr. Whit- 
man, and Mr. Prendergast had all made rep- 
utations, during the Gaynor administration, 
of so high an order that any one of the four 
would have been a suitable nominee, in 
every sense, for the office of mayor. It is 
not in accord with usual happenings in 
American affairs of politics and government 
that all four of these men should be retained 
in the service of the city in positions of high 
authority for the coming four years. Three 
of them constitute the controlling power in 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
The other is in position to codperate with a 
mayor of exceptional energy in further clear- 
ing up the situation as respects law enforce- 
ment, while also playing a great part in the 
reform of State administration. 


BOROUGH PRESIDENTS AND BOARD OF 
ALDERMEN 


Of the elected borough presidents, notably 
Mr. Marcus: M. Marks of Manhattan, and 
Mr. Lewis H. Pounds of Brooklyn, it is 
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FREDERICK J. H. KRACKE, CABOT WARD, PRESI- 
COMMISSIONER OF DENT OF THE PARK 
BRIDGES BOARD 


enough at this point to say that their fitness 
is exceptional, and that they have assumed 
office with the deserved confidence and sup- 
port of their great communities. 

The Board of Aldermen, in the New York 
scheme of government, has some important 
functions, but is in a general way subordinate 
to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
It is not, under the charter, able to do much 
positive damage if it is out of harmony with 
wise and sound projects, while, on the other 
hand, it may render services of real value 
if in sympathy with the views and positions 
cf a man like its new president, Mr. Mc- 
Aneny. While the president of the board is 
elected at large for four years, the ordinary 
members, seventy-three in number, are elect- 
ed from individual districts for terms of two 
years. ‘The presidents of the five boroughs 
are ex-officio members of the Board of Alder- 
men. ‘This board makes and repeals ordi- 
nances relating to many subjects, and it has 
a veto power over appropriations made by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 


BRUERE FOR CITY CHAMBERLAIN 


The phase of municipal affairs that has 
chiefly absorbed the attention of the press 
and citizens of New York during the past 
few weeks has been the appointment by 
Mayor Mitchel of the heads of administra- 
tive departments. One of Mr. Mitchel’s 
first announcements was his selection of Mr. 
Henry Bruére for the post of City Chamber- 
lain. The legal duties of the chamberlain 
relate to the deposit of city moneys in banks, 
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RAYMOND V. INGERSOLL, R. A. C. SMITH, COMMIS- 
COMMISSIONER OF SIONER OF DOCKS 
PARKS, BROOKLYN AND FERRIES 


and to other fiscal matters such as the man- 
agement of sinking funds. ‘This office has 
been in times past largely an honorary one, 
and it has been customary for the Mayor to 
assign it to some friend of his who also had 
high standing as a citizen. Mayor Mitchel, 
however, proposes to give the office an entire- 
ly new character. Its functions are to be 
active and energetic, rather than merely 
fiduciary and passive. ‘They are to take the 
whole of the incumbent’s time, whereas here- 
tofore the chamberlain has not been accus- 
tomed to serve constantly in his office, like 
other members of the administration. 

Mr. Bruére has for a number of years 
been one of the directors of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research. It is within 
bounds to say that in many respects he is 
better informed than any other man regard- 
ing the affairs of New York City, whether 
from the large point of view or from that of 
practical and technical details. The city of 
New York is now spending approximately 
$200,000,000 a year. Mr. Bruére’s efficient 
work in the Bureau, in association with sev- 
eral other men, has recently saved the city 
of New York several million dollars a year. 
He has become one of the foremost experts 
in America in all matters having to do with 
putting efficiency into public work. He has 
investigated department after department, in 
New York City, always coéperating with of- 
ficials wherever possible, helping to introduce 
improved and standardized systems of ac- 
counting, and proper methods in the purchase 
of supplies, the employment of labor, and the 
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checking up of results. It is highly to the 
credit of Mayor Mitchel that he has for many 
years thoroughly appreciated Mr. Bruére’s 
remarkable ability and fine spirit, and has 
_availed himself of the assistance of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, which is under 
the chairmanship of a great citizen of New 
York, Mr. Robert Fulton Cutting. Mr. 
Bruére’s presence in the Mitchel administra- 
tion means just one thing,—namely, a deter- 
mination to give the city the best and most 
efficient organization that can be brought 
about through zeal and intelligence. 


HIGH OFFICIALS RETAINED 


Mayor Mitchel has not been making ap- 
pointments merely to please the three or four 
considerable political groups that had en- 
dorsed the Fusion ticket and supported it last 
November. His appointees are some of them 
Republicans, some independent Democrats, 
some Progressives, and some radicals of the 
Independence League. But he has not acted 
upon a theory of parceling out offices as pat- 
ronage to political groups. He has made 
changes only where he thought it advisable; 
and the great body of municipal employees, 
even those of high rank and considerable au- 
thority, have remained in their places. While 
there were clear ieasons for changing the 
heads of many departments, there were equal- 
ly good reasons for retaining the services of 
several of these commissioners. 

For example, Mr. Lawson Purdy, known 
throughout the country as an authority in 
the theory and practice of taxation, is kept at 
the head of the Tax Board. Col. Ardolph 
Kline, who had served with excellent judg- 
ment as mayor during a period of several 
months following the death of Mayor Gay- 
nor, remains a member of the new adminis- 
tration in the capacity of a tax commissioner. 
The city of New York is engaged in a great 
work of improvement of its deep-water 
frontage by the construction of municipal 
docks, and Mr. R. A. C. Smith, who was the 
head of the Dock Department under Mayor 
Gaynor, is retained by Mayor Mitchel for 
reasons of experience and fitness. 

The head of the Police Department in 
New York is justly regarded as of critical 
importance. A f.w hours before Mayor 
Mitchel came into office the abandonment of 
his post by the former police commissioner 
required prompt action for the public safety 
on the part of Mayor Kline. Acting, as 
everyone knew, in perfect understanding 
with Mayor-elect Mitchel, Mayor Kline 
named as temporary commissioner Lieut. 


Douglas I. McKay, a young West Point 
graduate, who had been serving as deputy 
commissioner with approval and promise. 
Mr. McKay is the youngest police commis- 
sioner New York has ever had, and it was 
not supposed that he would remain at the 
head of the department, but that he might 
become the first deputy to some man of 
larger experience who would be secured after 
ample deliberation by Mayor Mitchel. On 
January 23 the newspapers stated that Col- 
onel Goethals, of Panama Canal fame, would 
accept the post under certain conditions. 
More or less closely associated with the 
Police Department in relation to the over- 
sight and welfare of the population are the 
departments of health, of correction, of chari- 
ties, and of tenement-houses. Almost four 
million people in New York City live in 
houses that are so arranged for the occupancy 
of several families as to come under the legal 
designation of. “tenements”; and such condi- 
tions require regulation from the standpoints 
of overcrowding, air and- light, and public 
morals. The former tenement-house com- 
missioner, John J. Murphy, has been reap- 
pointed by Mayor Mitchel as the best man 
for the place. Encouraging progress has 
been made of late under Mr. Murphy in the 
improvement of tenement-house conditions. 


A WOMAN AS COMMISSIONER OF CORREC- 
TION 


Much newspaper notice was attracted by 
the appointment of a woman to the office of 
Commissioner of Correction. Miss Kather- 
ine B. Davis is the first woman to head an 
important municipal department in New 
York City. Her choice was due to the 
Mayor's belief in her superior fitness, and not 
to the fact of her being a woman. For some 
years past Miss Davis has been at the head 
of the Bedford (New York) Reformatory, 
an institution for misdemeanant women. She 
is a graduate of Vassar College, and before 
taking up her administrative work spent a 
number of years as a student of penology 
and kindred social questions under the best 
guidance in this country and Europe. Miss 
Davis’s department gives her control over 
prisons and institutions in which a good 
many thousands of people are incarcerated. 


OTHER EXPERTS AS HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


John A. Kingsbury, the new head of the 
Charities Department, is also, like Dr. Davis, 
an expert of the highest training and quali- 
fications. For the past six years he has been 
prominent in charity and health work in New 
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York, having been the executive head of a 
great organization dealing with conditions of 
poverty, and one of the most active organ- 
izers of the movement to combat tubercu- 
losis. Before engaging in charity work in 
New York, he had graduated from the Uni- 
versity of the State of Washington and from 
Teachers College (Columbia University), 
and had been a principal of schools in Seattle 
and other Northwestern cities. 

The induction of good human material 
into the municipal service becomes a matter 
of increasing significance as the functions of 
city government widen, and as the army of 
employees tends to grow larger. ‘There are 
already more than 80,000 people employed 
by the city of New York, and within a few 
years there will be a hundred thousand. A 
very large proportion of the positions are 
now protected by civil-service rules and regu- 
lations. The highest quality of intelligence 
and disinterestedness is requisite in those 
who apply these civil-service rules, and who 
certify lists of applicants; and pass upon fit- 
ness for promotion of those already on the 
payrolls. This work is in the hands of the 
Civil Service Commission of three members, 
consisting of a president and two associates. 
Mayor Mitchel has appointed Dr. Henry 
Moskowitz to the presidency of this Civil 
Service board. For a number of years Dr. 
Moskowitz has been useful in the life of 
New York City as a social worker and as 
the head of one of the “settlements” which 


have done so much to promote an_ under- 
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HENRY MOSKOWITZ, 
PRESIDENT CIVIL SER- 
VICE COMMISSION 


JOHN Jj. MURPHY, 
TENEMENT COM- 
MISSIONER 


standing of the real conditions under which 
town populations exist. Dr. Moskowitz was 
closely associated with the Progressive forces 
that supported Colonel Roosevelt in 1912, as 
was Mr. John A. Kingsbury. In the cam- 
paign of the Hon. Oscar Straus in 1912 as 
Progressive candidate for Governor of New 
York, Dr. Moskowitz bore the brunt of the 
work as Mr. Straus’s confidential associate 
and manager. 

Another member of this Civil Service Com- 
mission is Mr. Darwin R. James, of Brook- 
lyn, who represents the highest standards in 
public and private. The third member had 
not been named.as these comments were writ- 
ten. It is enough, however, to remark that 
the selection of Dr. Moskowitz and Mr. 
James: shows clearly the intention of Mayor 
Mitchel to lift the work of the Civil Service 
board far above all suspicion of partisanship, 
favoritism, or improper influence. One of 
the most important things now to be done in 
New York is to study thoroughly the ante- 
cedents of every man who is allowed to take 
examination for the police force, so that dis- 
honesty and corruption may be the better 
eliminated by reason of the constant intro- 
duction of thoroughly honest young men as 
new members of the force. It is believed that 
Mayor Mitchel’s administration will go 
much farther than any of its predecessors in 
making aggressive use of the Civil Service 
board to weed out unfit applicants for city 
jobs, whether on the police force or other- 
wise. 
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The Department of Street Cleaning has 
grown to be one of great moment in New 


York City. It has not only to sweep the. 


streets, but to remove garbage and perform 
kindred services, and it uses for this purpose 
an army of employees numbering more than 
7000. The new commissioner is Mr. John T. 
Fetherston, who has been continuously in the 
service of New York City since his gradua- 
tion as an engineer from the scientific de- 
partment of New York University, more than 
sixteen years ago. His record in connection 
with sewer work; street cleaning, refuse dis- 
posal, and as an efficiency adviser in engi- 
neering matters to the Board of Estimate 
has been highly creditable, and he is per- 
haps the best-qualified expert to head the 
department now in his charge that Mayor 
Mitchel could have found anywhere in the 
country. 

The Department of Parks is so organized 
that the chairman of the Park Board is also 
Park Commissioner for the Borough of Man- 
hattan, while other members of the board are 
commissioners for the remaining boroughs. 
At the head of this board Mayor Mitchel 
has placed Mr. Cabot Ward, who though 
still a young man has, ever since leaving Har- 
vard University, devoted himself to political 
and public affairs with marked efficiency. He 
has not served the New York City govern- 
ment, but has held a series of responsible 
posts in Porto Rico. Mayor Mitchel selected 
him with particular reference to his ability 
to organize recreational activities for the 
children and young people of the densely 
crowded parts of the metropolis, and this is 
true also of the appointment of Mr. Ray- 
mond V. Ingersoll as Park Commissioner for 
Brooklyn. 

The appointment of. Mr. Robert Adamson 
to the headship of the Fire Department re- 
tains in the municipal service a newspaper 
man who made one of the notable records of 
the last administration. Mr. Adamson was 
Mayor Gaynor’s secretary; and many condi- 
tions arose which thoroughly tested his quali- 
ties as a man and his abilities as a public 
official. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Adamson managed Mr. Mitchel’s campaign 
last fall, doing it in a way which did not 
diminish the high opinion in which he is held 
by men of all classes and parties. It hap- 
pens that for many reasons he has unusual fit- 
ness for dealing with the problems of the fire 


department and with further efforts in the 
direction of fire prevention. 

One of the great municipal bibentineties’: is 
that of Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity, 
and Mayor Mitchel had not named its. new 
head at the time these pages were closed. The 
vast work of bringing a supply of water from 
the Catskills is almost completed as an engi- 
neering task; but the many problems of cur- 
rent administration in this department call 
for a high order of ability. 

In like manner, the Health Department 
requires a chief of commanding knowledge 
and executive force, and the Mayor had not 
at once secured his man. On January 19, 
however, it was announced that Dr. S. S. 
Goldwater, superintendent of Mount Sinai 
Hospital for ten years past, had yielded to 
the Mayor’s arguments and accepted a posi- 
tion that is of significance to the entire world 
in view of the rapid development of methods 
in health administration and preventive medi- 
cine. Dr. Goldwater is known as a fore- 
most authority upon hospitals, and upon 
various questions relating to the public health. 

The Secretary to the Mayor holds a posi- 
tion the importance of which is steadily grow- 
ing in recognition. Mr. Mitchel’s secretary 
is Arthur Woods, who graduated from Har- 
vard about twenty-two years ago, studied 
abroad, taught as a master in Groton School 
for several years, became interested in police 
and administrative problems in serving a citi- 
zens’ committee, and about six years ago was 
appointed a Deputy Police Commissioner. It 
should have been said that he was at one time, 
like Mr. Adamson, connected with New 
York newspapers, which gives a kind of 
experience that is of value to a man _ filling 
such a post as he now holds. 

It has not been attempted, in this brief 
characterization of members of the new city 
government, to give a complete list; for there 
are other positions of honor and importance 
that it becomes the duty of the Mayor to fill 
by appointment. But enough has been said 
to show that in the elected and appointed 
groups the city of New York has official 
direction that promises to produce results of 
a very high order. The Mitchel adminis- 
tration is not talking, and is not carried away 
by the pursuit of vague dreams or visions. 
It has its feet solidly upon the ground, and 
is working to improve things as they are by 
practical methods. A. S$ 
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LOCATIONS OF ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS ‘NOW IN THE FIELD 


(1) Canadian expedition (northern party on the 


Stefansson, left the ship Sept. 20 and is now exploring on shore. 
Anderson), in winter quarters at Collinson Point. 


under Dr. 


Karluk) last seen here Sept. 22, 1913. The leader, 
(2) Canadian expedition (southern party, 
(3) Crocker Land expedition (American), under 


MacMillan, in winter quarters at Etah, Greenland. Will explore the interior of Greenland east of Inglefield Gulf 


before next summer. 
Norway. Will srcnane north early next summer. 
last heard of off the coast of Nova Zembla). 


(Russian expeditions under Russanov and Brussilov have been missing since the autumn of 1912. 
from Spitsbergen for Nova Zembla, and may have been wrecked at the mouth of the Pechora 
The latter was attempting to make the Northeast Passage, and is possibly drifting in the ice north 


former sailed 
River. 
of Siberia) 


(4) French expedition to Franz Josef Land, under Payer, in winter quarters at Vardo, 
(5) Russian expedition under Sedov (conjectured location; 
Will attempt a sledge journey over the sea-ice to the North Pole. 


The 


THE OUTLOOK IN POLAR 
EXPLORATION 


BY CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


N 1909 General Greely wrote: ‘Few as 

are the years of the twentieth century, 
they have witnessed polar discoveries which 
in extent and interest far surpass those of any 
earlier complete century.” At that time 
Amundsen and Scott had not reached the 
South Pole; Mawson and Wild had not ex- 
plored some 1200 miles of the Antarctic 
coast; and de Quervain, Koch, and Rasmus- 
sen had not made their splendid marches 
across the Greenland ice-cap; to say nothing 
of such minor achievements as Filchner’s 
discovery of Prince Regent Luitpold Land 
and Vilkitskii’s of Nicholas II Land! 


The era of pole-hunting is now happily 
over, and the best result of Peary’s and 
Amundsen’s athletic feats in the North and 
South is that the really important problems 
of the circumpolar regions can henceforth be 
attacked with a single mind. From a scien- 
tific standpoint, enough work remains to be 
done in these regions to last for several gen- 
erations. The Antarctic has only been 
scratched, so to speak. Owing to the diverse 
scales used in school geographies, the average 
man goes through life with badly warped 
ideas concerning the relative sizes of various 


parts of the earth’s surface; and so probably 
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MAP SHOWING FIELD ROUTES OF THE CROCKER LAND EX 


PEDITION, AS ORIGINALLY PLANNED 


(Impassable ice prevented the expedition from crossing Smith Sound last summer to the proposed base at 


Flagler Sound, and permanent headquarters have accordingly been established at Etah, Greenland. 


Instead of 


adhering to the dates indicated on the chart, the expedition proposes to make the journey into the interior of 
Greenland early in 1914, and postpone the trip to Crocker Land until next year) 


few people realize that the Antarctic conti- 


nent is very much larger than Europe—in . 


fact, about as large as Europe and Australia 
combined. Of this huge continent we do not 
know even the shape and location of the 
coast-line, except for one long stretch south of 
Australia and a few widely scattered points 
elsewhere; while the whole interior, apart 
from a narrow wedge between Ross Sea and 
the Pole, is virtually blank on our maps. In 
the Arctic a patch of a million square miles 
is still absolutely untouched. So much for 
mere surface geography; but of course mod- 
ern polar research includes a wide range of 
non-geographical problems pertaining to such 


diverse subjects as geology, glaciology, me- 
teorology, terrestrial magnetism, seismology, 
oceanography, zoology, botany, physiology, 
ethnology, and archeology. 


ARCTIC REGIONS: THE PROBLEM OF CROCKER 
LAND 


On June 24, 1906, Peary sighted through 
glasses from a mountain peak in Grant Land 
“the faint white summits of a distant land” 
to the northwest, which he subsequently 
charted as stretching in a curved line be- 
tween 82° 30’ and 83° 20’ N., and between 
106° and 103° W. This he named Crocker 


Land. Its discovery was of peculiar interest 
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in so far as it tended to confirm the opinion 
expressed in 1904 by Dr. R. A. Harris, of 
‘the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
based largely on the evidence of the Arctic 
tides, that the great unknown region extend- 
ing from Spitsbergen and Franz Josef Land 
toward Alaska could not be occupied by a 
large and deep polar basin, as had been held 
by some authorities, but probably contained 
extensive masses of land. 

The hypothetical lands in question, of 
which Crocker Land presumably forms the 
eastern extremity, are at present the main 
objective point of two well-equipped expedi- 
tions, and constitute the capital problem in 
current Arctic investigation. The Canadian 
Arctic Expedition, under Stefansson, is at- 
tacking the unknown region from the south; 
the Crocker Land Expedition, under Mac- 
Millan, from the east. 

Both expeditions, which sailed last sum- 
mer, have met with temporary setbacks owing 
to adverse and unusual ice conditions on the 
Arctic coasts. The Canadian expedition, sent 
out by the Dominion Government, comprised 
two sections; a “northern” party, led by 
Stefansson himself, in the little whaler Kar- 
luk, which was to proceed north from the DR. V. STEFANSSON 
Arctic coast of Alaska and establish a base (Head of the Canadian Arctic Expedition) 
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STEFANSSON’S SHIP, THE “‘ KARLUK," NOW IN ARCTIC ICE 
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DONALD B. MACMILLAN, LEADER OF THE CROCKER 
LAND EXPEDITION, NOW IN WINTER QUARTERS 
AT ETAH, GREENLAND 


in the still undiscovered lands or in Prince 
Patrick Land; and a “southern” party, under 
Dr. R. M. Anderson, with a fleet of three 
small vessels, which was to carry on explora- 
tions in and about Victoria Land. © The 
whole expedition expected to be in the field 
until the autumn of 1916. 

The explorers sailed from Port Clarence, 
Alaska, in July, only to find the sea in the 
neighborhood of Point Barrow choked with 
ice. Anderson’s party was unable to force a 
way farther east than Collinson Point (long. 
145° W.), where winter quarters were es- 
tablished on shore. Probably Victoria Land 
will be reached without difficulty next sum- 
mer. Stefansson’s party met with more unto- 
ward events. Their vessel was caught in the 
pack and drifted helplessly for several weeks. 
On September 20, believing the ship to be 
frozen in for the winter, Stefansson, with 
three other white men and three Eskimos, 
sledged over the ice to the Alaskan shore on a 
hunting expedition. Two days later, before 
they could rejoin the vessel, a northeast gale 


broke up the ice and the Karluk, with the 
other 25 members of the party on board, 
was carried out to sea. At this writing 
her fate is problematical. Although doubt- 
fully strong enough to withstand heavy ice- 
pressure, she is commanded by a skilful 
Arctic navigator, Capt. Robert Bartlett, who 
won his reputation with Peary, and the party 
is equipped with facilities for getting ashore 
over the ice in case the vessel is lost. Stefans- 
son and the remnant of his party will make 
geographical and ethnographical explorations 
along the coast this winter eastward to the 
Mackenzie delta, and will probably also 
sledge north over the sea-ice as far as con- 
ditions may permit. 

The Crocker Land Expedition sailed from 
New York on July 2, 1913, under the com- 
mand of Donald B. MacMillan (a former 
lieutenant of Peary’s), and under the aus- 
pices of the American Museum of Natural 
History and the American Geographical So- 
ciety. It is a memorial to the late George 
Borup, who, if he had lived, would have 
shared the leadership of the expedition with 
MacMillan. The party was delayed in 
reaching the Arctic by a mishap to its ship 
off the Labrador coast, necessitating a trans- 
fer to another vessel. The plan was to es- 
tablish a base at Flagler Bay, Ellesmere 
Land, from which, during the present winter, 





DR, R. M. ANDERSON, OF STEFANSSON’S CANADIAN 
ARCTIC EXPEDITION 
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a line of depots would have been laid to a 
secondary base at Cape Thomas Hubbard, 
and in February, 1914, a start would have 
been made across the sea-ice to Crocker Land. 
Unfortunately Ellesmere Land could not be 
reached, on account of impassable ice in 
Smith Sound, and the expedition was obliged 
to establish its headquarters on the Greenland 
side of the sound, at Etah. “Thus the journey 
to Crocker Land is delayed for a year. In 
the interim an attempt will be made to sledge 
to the summit of the Greenland ice-cap. 

Another explorer who hopes to penetrate 
the great unknown area of the Arctic is 
Roald Amundsen, the discoverer of the South 
Pole. Starting from a point north of Bering 
Strait next summer, Amundsen proposes to 
let his ship—the famous old Fram—become 
imprisoned in the ice and embark upon a 
drifting voyage across the polar sea, similar 
to the one that she made under Nansen’s 
command in 1893-96. If all goes well this 
should be accomplished in about three years, 
though the expedition will be provisioned 
for seven. 

Lastly, it is hoped that MacMillan, Stef- 
ansson, or Amundsen will definitely confirm 
or disprove the existence of “Bradley Land,” 
which Dr. Frederick Cook claims to have 
discovered in 1908 a couple of degrees north 
of Peary’s Crocker Land.* 

1See Edwin Swift Balch’s plausible book, “The North 


Pole and Bradley Land” (Philadelphia, 1913). Mr. 
Balch contends that the confirmation of Cook’s circum- 


stantial description of Bradley Land would go a long 
way toward rehabilitating the Doctor’s damaged reputa- 
tion, and virtually reopen the question of who discovered 
the North Pole. 























ROALD AMUNDSEN, DISCOVERER OF THE SOUTH POLE, 
WHO PROPOSES TO DRIFT ACROSS THE ARCTIC SEA 
FROM A POINT NORTH OF BERING STRAIT 


GREENLAND — SPITSBERGEN — FRANZ JOSEF 
LAND 


Since yesterday we have learned a great 
deal about the interior of Greenland—or, 
rather, of the colossal dome of ice under 
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THE CROCKER LAND EXPEDITION—CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES AND STAFF 


(Upper row, left to right—Henry Fairfield Osborn, Edmund Otis Hovey, Donald B. MacMillan. 
left to right—Harrison J. Hunt, Maurice C. Tanquary, W. Elmer Ekblaw, Fitzhugh Green, Jerome Lee Allen) 


Lower row, 
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which the explorers passed, 
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Approximate Routes of 
Recent Travellers 


rises to altitudes of from 
8000 to nearly 10,000 feet. 
An outstanding result of the 
three expeditions is that pre- 
vious ideas regarding the 
shape of the ice-cap have 
been materially modified. 
Spitsbergen! presents the 
anomaly of a land which, 
although hundreds of miles 
north of the Arctic Circle, 
supports a permanent popu- 
lation engaged in mining 
and fishing, maintains regu- 
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telegraphy, and, in its qual- 
ity of a summer resort, 


coe 
en, / 4 Ssop-9800 ors lar communication with the 
Pale Highest alntude world by means of wireless 


i 0 mah asf occupies no less than five 
os < ATS So pages in Baedeker. In spite 
a: SC s50F of these advantages, most 

2sho 7p 2) Lb sharn ra of the archipelago is a deso- 

a Se ap late Arctic wilderness, the 

¢ Xe exploration of: which is a 


standing problem. During 
last summer explorations 
were in progress here under 
the auspices of the Prince 
of Monaco; and it is only 
a little over a year since 
the untamed nature of this 
northern land was demon- 
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savapinsed strated in a tragic manner 

GREENLAND by the fate of a German 

a 1912 -1913. kd expedition, under Lieuten- 
we a ry ete papal ant Schréder-Stranz, which 

oh 2a . >» was training for an attempt 

2) 40 30 to make the Northeast Pas- 
(From the Geographical Journal, London) sage. Of the fifteen mem- 


bers of the expedition, the 


which Greenland lies forever buried from leader and seven others perished and two 


the eye of man. In April-September, 1912, 
two Danes, Rasmussen and Freuchen, made a 
remarkable sledge journey across the north- 
ern part of the ice-cap, from west to east, 
and back again to their starting-point, carry- 
ing no regular provisions with them, but 
living, Eskimo-fashion, on the country. The 
same year a Swiss party, under Alfred de 
Quervain, made a rapid summer journey 
from the west to the east coast, south of the 
middle of the island. Finally, early in 1913, 
a party under the Danish Captain Koch, 
after having wintered inland from Cape 
Bismarck, on the east coast, crossed the island 
at its widest part. To appreciate the diffi- 
culty of these journeys one should bear in 
mind that the axis of the inland ice, over 


came home crippled for life. 

Franz Josef Land has been neglected by 
explorers for some time, but is now the ob- 
jective point of a French expedition under 
Jules de Payer (the son of its discoverer), 
which sailed last August and is winter- 
ing at Vard6é, Norway. It is also included 
in the proposed itinerary of a Russian expe- 
dition, under Captain Sedov, whose ultimate 
goal is the North Pole. Sedov sailed in the 
autumn of 1912. His expedition was gen- 
erally believed to be badly equipped, and 
sinister rumors regarding its fate were afloat 
last summer. It is now known, however, 
to have wintered on an island off the north- 
ern coast of Nova Zembla, and is supposed to 


1 This spelling is now generally approved. 
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have sailed thence for Franz Josef Land last 
August. 


THE LURE OF THE NORTHEAST PASSAGE 


The project of making a continuous sea- 
voyage from the Atlantic to the Pacific by 
way of the Arctic Ocean, after baffling the 
efforts of navigators for three centuries, was 
successfully accomplished by Nordenskjéld, 
in the Vega, in 1878-79. This achievement 
has never been repeated. However, numer- 
ous shorter journeys into the Arctic by way 
of Kara Sea on the west and Bering Strait 
on the east have demonstrated the compara- 
tive facility of sea routes to Siberia; a subject 
in which the Russian people and Government 
are at present intensely interested. The ex- 
ploitation of these routes and the exploration 
of the Arctic Siberian coast and its adjacent 
waters, although primarily commercial rather 
than scientific undertakings, have figured 
prominently of late in the general campaign 
of Arctic research. 

The Russian Government has erected 
wireless telegraph stations at the entrances 
to Kara Sea for the purpose of notifying mari- 
ners whenever ice conditions are favorable 
for a passage. The utility of the Kara Sea 
route was signally demonstrated during last 
August and September, when an 1800-ton 
steamer, the Correct, made a rapid voyage 

















KNUD RASMUSSEN, ONE OF THE DANISH EXPLORERS 
OF GREENLAND 
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LIEUTENANT SCHRODER-STRANZ, WHO LOST HIS 
LIFE AT THE HEAD OF A GERMAN EXPEDITION AIM- 
ING AT THE NORTHEAST PASSAGE 


from Troms6 to the mouth of the Yenisei 
and return, carrying profitable cargoes both 
ways. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen was a keenly 
interested passenger. 

On the Pacific side special ice-breaking 
vessels have been constructed to ply between 
Vladivostok and the mouth of the Lena, and 
to survey the Siberian coast. Two of these, 
the Taimyr and the Vaigach, made success- 
ful Arctic cruises in the summers of 1912 
and 1913, the latter of which led to an in- 
teresting discovery. Under the command of 
Lieut. Vilkitskii the Russians were attempt- 
ing to find a way through the ice north of 
Cape Chelyuskin, in the hope of completing 
the Northeast Passage to Europe, when they 
came upon a previously unknown land be- 
ginning about 60 miles north of the main- 
land and extending to the northwest for some 
200 miles. This they named Nicholas II 
Land. The new land lies within the loop 
made by Nansen, in the Fram, in 1893-96, 
and is separated by deep water from any 
possible lands in the region which Stefansson 
and MacMillan have set out to explore. It 
is therefore not part of an Arctic “continent,” 
or “land as large as Greenland”; notwith- 
standing the extraordinary vagaries to this 
effect published by the American newspapers 
at the time of the discovery. 
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SHACKLETON’'S PROPOSED ROUTE ACROSS ANTARCTICA 
(Adapted from the New York Times. Shackleton has announced that after reaching the Pole he may decide to 


strike out a new route to the coast, instead of adhering 


Mystery still shrouds the fate of the Rus- 
sian expedition under Lieutenant Brussilov 
which left Europe in the summer of 1912 
with ambitious plans not only for making the 
Northeast Passage but also for carrying out 
extensive explorations in the Arctic Ocean 
and on the Siberian coast. Its safety is not, 
however, despaired of. 


THE ANTARCTIC 


Before these lines are in type it is probable 
that Dr. Douglas Mawson and his compan- 
ions, of the Australasian Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, who were accidentally marooned last 
year in Adélie Land, will have been taken 
aboard their relief vessel, leaving the vast 
Antarctic continent without a single human 
inhabitant. Mawson and his party have to 
their credit the largest addition to Antarctic 
geography yet made by a single expedition. 
Working from two bases, they have explored 
in more or less detail the whole coast of 
Wilkes Land—a stretch of 1,200 miles, ex- 


to the one here indicated) 


tending from Victoria Land on the east to 
Kaiser Wilhelm Land on the west—besides 
revisiting the region of the south magnetic 
pole and achieving geological and oceano- 
graphic results of great importance. 

Apart from Mawson’s expedition, and the 
memorable undertakings of Amundsen and 
Scott, which are still fresh in the public 
mind, the only noteworthy venture of recent 
date in the Antarctic was that of the German 
expedition under Lieutenant Filchner. ‘This 
party, which went south in December, 1911, 
attacked the side of Antarctica opposite the 
scene of Amundsen’s and Scott’s labors, hop- 
ing to land and march to the Pole, or even 
clear across the continent. These hopes 
were grievously disappointed, for the ex- 
plorers never set foot on‘shore. A new bit of 
the Antarctic coast was, however, sighted at 
the southern border of Weddell Sea, and 
named Prince Regent Luitpold Land, and 
much incidental scientific work was carried 
out. The expedition returned to civilization 
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in January, 1913, after a long involuntary 


drift in the ice of Weddell Sea. 


nounced by Dr. Bruce at the International 
Geographic Congress last spring, is contem- 


A Japanese expedition spent a few weeks plating an undertaking almost identical with 
on the Ross Barrier early in 1912, but made Shackleton’s, but appears to be in abeyance 


no important discoveries. 

Several new Antarctic expeditions are in 
active preparation. An Austrian expedition 
under Dr. Felix K6nig, proposes to make a 
thorough exploration of the Weddell Sea 
coast and its hinterland. A British expedi- 
tion, under Shackleton, will endeavor to land 
on the same coast and march across the con- 
tinent to Ross Sea, via the South Pole, a 
formidable journey of about 1700 miles. 
Shackleton will have two ships, one of which 
is to carry an auxiliary party to the Ross 
Sea coast, where a base is to be established 
to serve as a terminus for the transcontinental 
party. Another British expedition, under J. 
Foster Stackhouse, hopes to explore the lit- 
tle-known coast between Graham Land and 
King Edward VII Land, and the interior 
of the latter. These three expeditions are 
definitely scheduled to sail this year. A 
Scottish expedition, according to plans an- 



























SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, COMMANDER OF THE 
BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION OF 1907-09, WHO 
WILL BEGIN ANOTHER ANTARCTIC VENTURE DURING 


THE PRESENT YEAR 




















DR. DOUGLAS MAWSON, HEAD OF THE 
AUSTRALASIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 
WHICH HAS EXPLORED THE WHOLE 
COAST OF WILKES LAND 


for the present on account of financial ob- 
stacles. Other Antarctic enterprises are 
vaguely talked of. 


WHAT DOES THE WORLD THINK OF IT? 


This question is vitally important, since, 
directly or indirectly, the public holds the 
purse-strings. 

It will be recalled that Amundsen made 
his impromptu dash to the South Pole be- 
cause he despaired of obtaining financial sup- 
port for his proposed north polar drift with- 
out the réclame of a sensational achievement 
at the other end of the globe. The belief that 
Peary’s attainment of the North Pole had 
exhausted public interest in Arctic explora- 
tion, and that the discovery of the South 
Pole would correspondingly dampen interest 
in the Antarctic has fortunately proved er- 
roneous. Popular interest in polar research 
has never been at so high a pitch as it is to- 
day. In the first place, the verbal and pic- 
torial narratives of recent expeditions have 
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THE SECOND BASE OF THE MAWSON ANTARCTIC 

EXPEDITION : HAULING STORES TO THE TOP OF THE 

ICE-TONGUE, WHICH Is 120 MILES LONG, 17 MILES 

FROM LAND, AND LIES OVER 200 FATHOMS OF 
WATER 


brought the subject home to everybody. The 
newspapers, by virtue of special arrangements 
with explorers, now secure the ipsissima verba 
of the latter, while still in the field, for the 
world’s breakfast table. The magical cine- 
matograph has enabled the public to watch, 
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with its own eyes, the heroes of the Antarctic 
trudging out into the unknown. In the 
second place, the stupid ultra-utilitarian atti- 
tude toward polar enterprises that was once 
usual is now regarded as shocking bad form, 
to say the least. It is easy enough to justify 
these undertakings on utilitarian grounds 
alone, but it is no longer considered worth 
while to do so. 

Lastly, polar exploration is intrinsically 
more interesting than it was a few years ago, 
on account of its broader scope and its strik- 
ingly improved technique. Space fails us to 
dwell upon Mawson’s successful use of wire- 
less telegraphy; Payer’s and Amundsen’s pro- 
jected substitution of aeroplanes for sledges; 
Koch’s and Wegener’s cinematograph pic- 
tures‘of the aurora; and the international 
campaign of upper-air soundings with kites 
and balloons in which Stefansson, MacMil- 
lan, and Amundsen, codperating with aero- 
logical observatories in Siberia, Nova Zem- 
bla, Norway, Spitsbergen, Iceland, Green- 
land, Labrador, and Alaska, are to engage 
next year. 

In view of the technical progress of the 
last five years, such enterprises as Peary’s 
proposed geophysical observatory at the South 
Pole and Zeppelin’s long contemplated explo- 
ration of the Arctic by airship hardly impress 
any student of the polar situation as chimeri- 
cal, even though their feasibility may, for the 
present, appear doubtful. 
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VIEWING THE WORLD FROM A PRECARIOUS PERCH 


TWO YEARS’ DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AEROPLANE AND THE DIRIGIBLE 


BY J. BERNARD WALKER 


[We present herewith the second of two articles on the recent progress of aviation. 


The first 


article, by Mr. Augustus Post, was devoted entirely to the wonderful development of the “flying-boat,” 
and appeared in our issue for January. The following article deals in a summary way with the gen- 
eral progress of flying during the past two years, apart from the achievements of the aeroboat.—THE 


EDITOR. | 


“ GWIFT—amazingly swift—like the aero- 

plane itself,’ wrote an authority in the 
Review oF Reviews of August, 1911, “has 
been the advance in the art of flying.” To- 
day, after two full years of unabated striving 
and accomplishment, it may truly be said that 
progress continues to be “amazingly swift.” 
The more so when we bear in mind that each 
successive increment in speed, endurance, or 
distance covered has involved far more than 
an equal increase in the difficulty of the per- 
formance. 

In any review of the progress of the aero- 
plane during the past two years which en- 
deavors, as it should, to arrange the various 
developments in their true order of impor- 
tance, there is one invention, born in this 
country—as was the art of flight itself— 
which must necessarily stand out conspicu- 
ously among its fellows. Reference is made 
to the hydro-aeroplane, or ftying-boat, as orig- 
inated and perfected by Curtiss, the story of 
whose progress to its present undoubted eff- 





ciency formed the subject of an article in the 
January REVIEW. 


OUTFLYING THE SWIFTEST OF THE BIRDS 


Although it is doubtful if a comparative 
estimate, based upon the inherent difficulties 
of the problems presented, would justify the 
popular interest in mere speed of flight as 
compared with flights of altitude, or dis- 
tance, or endurance, or weight-carrying, there 
can be no doubt that the first-named makes 
the strongest appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion. And it must be admitted that, in this 
respect, the art of flight has outstripped even 
the most sanguine expectations. Naturally, 
the international races for the Gordon-Ben- 
nett Cup, which confer upon the winner the 
distinction of wearing for the time being the 
“blue ribbon” of the air, have proved to be 
a powerful incentive to reduce the resistance 
of the aeroplane and multiply its engine pow- 
er, in the effort to secure the maximum pos- 
sible speed over a given distance. 
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Three years ago, at the time of the Gordon- 
Bennett Cup Race, which was won by Gra- 
hame-White at a speed of sixty-two miles an 
hour, the writer predicted that the racing 
machine of the future would conform closely 
to the form of the bird, and that great atten- 
tion would be given to the question of re- 
ducing head resistance by curtailing struts 
and guy wires, making the chassis and run- 
ning gear more compact, giving a torpedo- 
form to the body of the aeroplane and cov- 
ering in the trussed framework, so as to 
present a smooth, “‘stream-line” form and sur- 
face to the air. Nieuport was the first to 
model the aeroplane upon these lines, and in 
the Gordon-Bennett race in the autumn of 
1911 Weyman, representing America, proved 
an easy winner with a machine of the Nieu- 
port make, covering the course at a speed of 
seventy-eight miles an hour. 


From Flying THE PONNIER MONOPLANE USED BY EMILE VEDRINES IN THE GORDON-BENNETT RACE 


In 1912 the French made a bold bid for 
the cup at Chicago, and Vedrines, flying a 
French Deperdussin monoplane, with a 
sheathed, torpedo-form body, driven by a 
Gnome engine of 140 horsepower, swept 
around the course at the amazing speed of 
105.5 miles an hour. Not content with this, 
the leading French makers made further re- 
finements in the designs of their already as- 
tonishingly fast racing machines, reducing 
and flattening the wing surface, and mounting 
powerful engines of 160 horsepower. The 
result was seen in the Gordon-Bennett con- 
test for 1913, held at Rheims, on September 
29, when Prevost flew the 124-mile course 
in a few seconds under the hour at an aver- 
age speed of 124.5 miles an hour. The 
wings of Prevost’s racer (a small set applied 
to the machine on the morning of the race 
and only just in time for him to make a start) 
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PREVOST’S 160-H.P. DEPERDUSSIN MONOPLANE AT FULL SPEED OF 124.7 MILES PER HOUR 
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had been reduced to a span of less than hours’ flying time, at an average speed 


twenty feet, and the pilot had to speed up to of sixty-four miles an hour. 


eighty miles an hour before. his 
planes could lift him into the air. 

Such have been the achieve- 
ments of the aeroplane when 
carrying the pilot alone. Not 
less remarkable have been the 
speeds at which one or more 
passengers have been carried, 
not merely in short spurts, but 
steadily over long distances. 
Thus, taking 100 kilometers, or 
62.1 miles, as a basis, we find 
that one passenger has been car- 
ried that' distance at 83.2 miles 
per hour; two passengers at 63 
miles per hour; three passengers 
at 66 miles per hour, and four 
passengers at'51 miles per hour. 


RECORDS OF DURATION AND 
DISTANCE 


Practically all of these speed 
performances were made by 
monoplanes; but when we come 
to records of duration and dist- 
ance of flight the biplane be- 
comes conspicuous. ‘Thus, in 
September, 1912, M. Fourny, in 
France, rose from the grounds 
and flew continuously for 13 
hours, 17 minutes, 57 1/5 
seconds, covering 627.77 miles 
in a Farman biplane of 70 
horsepower. M. Guillaux 
(France), in February of this 
year, carried one passenger 255 
miles without a stop; and other 
non-stop records are two pas- 
sengers, by H. Bier (Austria), 
69.55 miles; three passengers, 
by P. Mandelli (Austria) 68.31 
miles, and four passengers 155 
miles, this last remarkable per- 
formance being made by F. 
Champel in France, April 15, 
1913, in a  100-horsepower 
Champel biplane. 


CROSS-COUNTRY FLYING 


The above are official records 
and were made at flying-grounds 
over closed circuits; but when 
we come to cross-country and 
over-sea flying the record - of 


By far the 


abbreviated most daring and brilliant achievement was 
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PEGOUD, WHO FIRST 
“LOOPED THE LOOP” 
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GARROS, WHO CROSSED 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 





From Flying 
PREVOST, THE GORDON- 
BENNETT WINNER 





From Flying 

GILBERT, WHO WON THE 

POMMERY CUP, FLYING 

650 MILES AT 124 MILES 
AN HOUR 


that of Brindejonc des Moulin- 
ais, who flew nearly 1000 miles 
in stormy weather in less than 
eleven hours’ elapsed time. He 
made the distance from Paris 
to Berlin in 6 hours, 34 
minutes. Starting again, after 
a brief rest, he flew to Warsaw 
in 3 hours and 38 minutes. 
Thus, at an average speed of 
91.47 miles an hour, he covered 
the 933 miles—Paris to War- 
saw—in 10 hours, 12 minutes’ 
flying time. The Nord Express 
takes twenty-seven hours to 
cover the same trip. The high 
speed attained, which at times 
reached 112 miles an hour, was 
due, in part, to strong winds, 
which, generally, were favora- 
ble to the aviator. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
mention in any detail more than 
a few of the finest cross-country 
flights of the past two years; 
but reference must be made be- 
fore leaving this subject to the 
sensational flights of Tabuteau 
and Gilbert. The former, last 
year, flew from Pau to Villa- 
coublay, 447.4 miles, in 4 hours, 
45 minutes, at an average speed 
of 94.18 miles per hour. The 
first 261 miles, from Pau to 
Poitiers, was swept over at the 
rate of 111.85 miles per hour. 
In this, as in the trip from Paris 
to Warsaw, the aviator was 
generally assisted by favorable 
winds. As a speed-distance per- 
formance, however, this was far 
surpassed on October 31, 1913, 
when Eugene Gilbert, in a suc- 
cessful attempt to win the Pom- 
mery Cup, left Villacoublay, 
Paris, at 8.31 A. M., passed over 
Verviers, 200 miles, at 10 A. M., 
and wired back from Puertniz, 
Pomerania, where he made his 
first landing, at 1.45 p. M., hav- 
ing covered 650 miles at a speed 
of over 124 miles an hour! The 
machine was a Deperdussin, of 


achievement is even more surprising. Thus, the same type and horsepower as that which 
Pierre Daucourt covered the 555 miles won the Gordon-Bennett Cup, with the dif- 
between Paris and Berlin in less than nine ference that Prevost used a Gnome and Gil- 
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From Aircraft 


THE SIKORSKY “AEROBUS” 


The remarkable aeroplane shown above is the invention of a young Russian, M. ‘rene 2 a designer and 


builder of aeroplanes. From a study of the subject and experience gained in the building o 


flying machines, 


Sikorsky was convinced that a mammoth enclosed cabin aeroplane could be constructed and successfully flown. 
The great biplane illustrated herewith, is the result of his efforts. The planes are almost a hundred feet long, 
and there are four motors of 100-horsepower each, driving four separate propellers. This machine 
now holds the world’s record for flight with seven passengers and has accomplished numerous trips with more 
people aboard, carrying on one occasion twelve passengers for a period of fifteen minutes. 


bert an eighteen-cylinder Le Rhone revolv- 
ing engine. 


HEIGHT RECORD OF 20,295 FEET 


Two years ago, when the Review oF RE- 
VIEWS summed up the record performances 
of the airmen, the highest altitude that had 
been attained by an aeroplane was 11,476 
feet. The record was destined soon to be 
eclipsed and in very decided fashion; for in 
June of the following year, Von Blaschke, in 
a 120-horsepower Lohner biplane, took two 
passengers with him to a height of 11,740 
feet. Then Garros ascended to 16,240 feet 
in a Blériot monoplane, and later Legagneux 
reached 18,761.6 feet. Finally, in March of 
1913, Perreyon, chief pilot of the Blériot 
school, mounted a Blériot monoplane, in 
which was installed one of the powerful 160- 
horsepower Gnome revolving motors, and 
started after the height record. Rounding 
the aviation field at Buc in a gigantic spiral, 
he rose to a height of 18,700 feet, after which 
he flew in a straight path in the endeavor to 
reach a greater height. After ascending for 
about an hour, he reached the amazing height, 
for a heavier-than-air machine, of 19,286 
feet, or about three and three-fourths miles. 
Late in December, 1913, Legagneux, the 


French aviator, reached a height of 20,295 
feet ! 

The height records with passengers are 
also noteworthy, and they were all, with the 
exception of the one mentioned above, made 
in the present year. Hawker, in England, 
carried three passengers, in an 80-h.p. bi- 
plane, to a height of 8400 feet; Marty, in 
France, rose in a 100-h.p. biplane with four 
passengers, to 4590 feet; Gougenheim 
(France) took five in an 80-h.p. biplane to 
3600 feet; and Fangeois (France) carried six 
passengers for an hour and a quarter in an 
80-h.p. biplane, and rose to 2 height of 2790 


feet. 
PASSENGER CAPACITY 


The most ambitious attempt to build an 
aeroplane of large passenger-carrying capac- 
ity was that of a young Russian, Sikorsky. 
His machine is a huge biplane of the follow- 
ing dimensions: Span of wings, 92 feet; 
supporting surface, 1358 square feet; length 
of body, 65% feet; motive power, four 100- 
horsepower motors; weight, with passengers, 
fuel, etc., 7054 pounds. The pilot and pas- 
sengers are housed in a cabin. On August 
1, 1913, the machine flew with seven pas- 
sengers for over an hour, and for fifteen min- 
utes with twelve passengers. 
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TWO YEARS’ DEVELOPMENT IN AERONAUTICS 


AMERICAN LONG-DISTANCE RECORDS 


America made an early contribution to the 
records of long-distance journeying by aero- 
plane, as witness C. P. Rodgers’ transconti- 
nental journey in September, October, and 
November, 1911, from New York to Pasa- 
dena, Cal., in the attempt to win a $50,000 
prize offered by a New York newspaper. 
The total time was 49 days, for there were 
many delays and breakdowns. The total fly- 
ing time was 82 hours; the distance, 3350 
miles, and the average speed of the Wright 
biplane was 40 miles an hour. Later R. G. 
Fowler repeated the transcontinental flight, 
making the trip from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic (Los Angeles, Cal., to Pablo Beach, 
Fla.) over a route that was 3800 miles in 
length. It should be borne in mind that 
these performances, though long in time and 
slow in speed, took place more than two 
years ago, before the day of 160-horsepower 
motors, and when cross-country flying was 
in its early stages. 

At the close of 1913 Vedrines flew from 
Paris to Cairo, over the land, a distance of 
3500 miles. He will continue around the 
world. ‘The great strides which have been 
made in the reliability of the engines, the 
general efficiency of the aeroplane, and the 
skill of the pilot are shown by the fact that, 
in the contest in Germany in 1913 for the best 
24-hour cross-country flight, Stoeffler, in an 
Aviatik biplane, traveled in twenty-four 
hours 1350 miles at an average speed of 56 
miles per hour. ‘The course included Ber- 
lin, Posen, Mulhausen, and Darmstadt. 


THE WRIGHT ANNIVERSARY FLIGHT 


No historical review of the past two years 
of aviation would be complete without refer- 
ence to the irreparable loss sustained by the 
art in the death of the father of practical 
flight, Wilbur Wright. It was on Decem- 
ber 17, 1903, that Wright took wing in the 
first power-driven machine, and the tenth 
anniversary of this momentous event was fit- 
tingly commemorated by the holding of an 
Aerial Derby at New York, in which the 
competitors, starting from Staten Island, flew 
over a course around Manhattan Island, 
roughly estimated at 60 miles. The winner, 
W. S. Luckey, made the distance in 52 min- 
utes, 54 seconds, in a 100-horsepower Curtiss 
biplane. All five contestants finished, the 
last in 1 hour, 14 minutes, 7 seconds; and the 
performance was rendered highly meritorious 
by the fact that a gusty 43-mile wind was 
blowing throughout the race. 

Feb.—5 
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WOOD, FINISHING, IN THE MANHATTAN AERIAL 
“DERBY” 


OVER-SEA FLIGHTS 


One of the most convincing proofs that 
man has achieved the long-talked-of mastery 
of the air is the frequency with which the 
airmen have made flights under conditions in 
which failure of man or machine means 
certain disaster and probable death. Over- 
sea flights and flights across snow-clad ranges 
of mountains have become so common as to 
have lost their spectacular interest for the 
general public. There is one performance, 
however, the recent great feat of Garros in 
flying across the Mediterranean, which must 
ever remain a milestone in the progress of 
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From the Scientific American 


DUNNE INHERENTLY STABLE V-SHAPED BIPLANE 


heavier-than-air flight. Leaving Saint Ra- 
phael, in the Riviera, shortly before six in the 
morning, he skirted the coasts of Corsica and 
Sardinia, and after a continuous flight of over 
500 miles landed at Bizerta, on the African 
coast, having been in the air for nearly eight 
hours. As illustrating the supreme confi- 
dence of this daring aviator, both in himself 
and his machine, it should be noted that, in 
order to reduce the weight and wind resist- 
ance, he removed the floats from his hydro- 
aeroplane. Garros is one of many leading 
pilots who believe that the transatlantic 
crossing, for which a prize of $50,000 has 
been offered, will be made by an aeroplane 
during the present year. 


AUTOMATIC STABILITY 


In the opinion of the writer, the most im- 
portant development of the past two years 
has been in the direction of making the aero- 
plane an inherently stable machine, capable, 
like the birds, of maintaining its equilibrium 
in the midst of severe atmospheric disturb- 
ances, such as side gusts, ascending or de- 
scending currents, sudden changes of wind 
velocity, and other vagaries of the air. For 
a few abnormal aviators, gifted, apparently, 
with a bird-like sense of equilibrium and a 
speed of stability-control that is almost auto- 
matic, the tumults of the air seem to have no 
terrors. 

To a man of the superb self-confidence and 
matchless poise of Pegoud, automatic means 
for maintaining stability are superfluous. The 
aviator who can rise 3000 feet into the air 
and then deliberately turn head-first somer- 
saults; roll over sideways and fly upside 
down; “loop the loop”; and then bring his 
machine lightly to earth, is truly a super- 
birdman—for no bird of nature’s creation 
could ever perform such aerial gymnastics. 
But we are not all Pegouds, and although 
his feats are bound to have a valuable psycho- 
logical effect in giving to aviators in general 
increased confidence both in themselves and 


their machines—the call for aeroplanes that 
are inherently uncapsizable remains as im- 
perative as ever. ; 

Stability has been sought—and secured— 
in two ways: first, by shaping the machine 
so that it is inherently stable, and, because of 
its form, disposition of parts, and relation of 
weight to surfaces, if thrown out of balance 
will, of its own accord, recover its equilib- 
rium; second, by placing the wing-tips and 
elevator under the automatic control of 
pendulum weights or of gyroscopes. To the 
first class belong the Drzewiecki (of the 
Langley type) and the Dunne machines; to 
the second, the Moreau pendulum-seat mono- 
plane and the Curtiss-Sperry gyroscope bi- 
plane. The Dunne machine is the most suc- 
cessful of the first type. Its stability is due 
to the fact that the retreating wings form a 
V in the horizontal plane, and to the cam- 
bered form of the wings. Commandant Fe- 
lix, of the French Army, in a test of this ma- 
chine near Paris, locked the control levers, 
walked back some twelve feet to the engine, 
which was “missing,” adjusted matters, and 
returned after three minutes’ absence to his 
seat. In the Moreau type the pilot’s seat has 
a pendulum motion in a fore-and-aft direc- 
tion, and its movements actuate control cords 
running back to the horizontal rudder. This 
machine won the Bonnet Prize for the first 
machine to fly in a wind for twelve miles 
without the pilot touching the controls. 

Wright used the pendulum weight for 
lateral stability, and a horizontal stabilizing 
vane, acting on the horizontal rudder, for 
longitudinal stability. 

The gyroscope has been adopted by Curtiss 
and by some foreign builders. In this de- 
vice, as applied by Sperry, the oscillations of 
the machine cause a gyroscope to actuate the 
valve of a pneumatic cylinder, the resulting 
movements of whose piston work the controls. 
These devices have rendered the aeroplane 
practically uncapsizable, and, taken in con- 
junction with the amazing object lessons in 
self-control taught by Pegoud, have lifted 
the aeroplane, once and for all, out of the 
domain of the hazardous and unknown. 


AERIAL POSTAL SERVICE 


That aviation, as represented by the aero- 
plane, is destined to take its place among 
the useful commercial arts is suggested by 
the successful attempts which have been 
made, notably in France, to establish a regu- 
lar aeroplane postal service. In September, 
1911, during the Nassau Boulevard Aero- 
drome Meet, on Long Island, an experimen- 






































TWO YEARS’ DEVELOPMENT IN AERONAUTICS 

















THE LATEST BURGESS TRACTOR BIPLANE, WHICH IS THE STANDARD EQUIPMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY AT THE PRESENT TIME 


tal postal service was established by the Post- ence. When Wright showed the possibility 
master-General, and during the week 43,247 of mechanical flight, the military strategist 
pieces of mail matter were carried. In 1912 perceived that the new art, if it fulfilled its 
Germany inaugurated a service between Co- promise, would provide a means for scouting 
logne, Diisseldorf, and Neuss, four aviators so swift and comprehensive that it promises 
being employed. The British Post Office completely to supersede the time-honored 
tried a service between London and Wind- method of reconnaissance by cavalry, if it did 
sor, and this year the French Government not, indeed, cause a complete revolution in 
established a service from Paris to Panillac, tacticc and strategy. “The swift-flying aero- 
to catch the South American steamers. In plane scout, flying high and with a wide 
November, 1913, they followed this up with range of vision, threatened to abolish from 
a more ambitious service, from Paris to Nice, the art of war that secrecy upon which its 
via Nevers, Lyons, and Orange, at each of successful prosecution so greatly depended. 
which towns a sack of mail is dropped and The event has largely verified the predic- 
another taken aboard to the south. ‘The dis- tion. That the aeroplane scout has done 
tance, 525 miles, is covered in about eight most excellent work has been proved in the 
hours, and eight hours are saved over the military maneuvers held in Germany, France, 
railway mail service. Great Britain, Italy, and the United States. 
In all the leading armies it forms a recog- 
nized part of the war material; and to-day 

It is as an arm of the military service, every army has an established organization. 
however, that the aeroplane has demonstrated France, in particular, has encouraged the new 
its immediate field of usefulness; and here art by the extent of the orders she has placed 
it has exercised a powerful controlling influ- for military aeroplanes. Indeed, it is stated 


THE MILITARY AEROPLANE 
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REAR VIEW OF THE NEW GERMAN STEEL WAR PLANE, THE “‘D. W. F.” 
(The picture gives an excellent idea of the shape of the planes and tail, and also shows the arrangement 
of the two seats, one for the pilot and one for the observer) 
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From the Scientific American 
THE CURTISS MILITARY MODEL FOR THE UNITED 
: STATES ARMY 


by Major Bannerman-Phillips that 99 per 
cent. of the output of aeroplane builders in 
Europe this year is destined for naval and 
military use. 

It was inevitable that not merely the scout- 
ing but the offensive and defensive qualities 
of the areoplane should engage attention. 
The writer does not attach much value to the 
mounting of guns, even of small caliber, on 
aeroplaries. ‘The military scout will be too 
busy with observation to waste the precious 
moments in taking “pot shots’ at the enemy; 
and, for the present at least, aeroplane will 
prefer not to fight aeroplane in the air. Light 
armor, however, will always have a distinct 
value as a protection against rifle and ma- 
chine-gun fire. The military aeroplane built 
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by Curtiss for our army is protected by light 
steel plating, and the efficiency of the ma- 
chine is enormously increased by the gyro- 
scopic controls with which it is equipped. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this 
article, to enter into any details of the fine 
work which has been done by the airmen, 
either in the military maneuvers or in the 
Tripolitan and Balkan wars. As regards the 
former, it is significant that the French gen- 
eral commanding one army in the recent ma- 
neuvers stated that, so good were his air 
scouts, that he knew more about the move- 
ments of the enemy’s troops than he did of his 
own. 

Bomb-dropping from aeroplanes has made 
great advance. “The Michelin prize was won 
in France by Lieutenant Scott,.of the United 
States Army, ‘whose clever device for exact 
aiming showed an accuracy truly remarkable. 
This form of attack was used to a limited ex- 
tent in both the Tripolitan and Balkan wars. 
It is conceded, as the result of experience 
gained in these wars, that the airman must 
fly at least 3000 feet, and preferably 4000, 
above the ground if he is to be out of rifle 
and machine-gun range. Even at this ele- 
vation both aviator and machine were struck, 
in one case, at least, fatally. 

The subjoined table, compiled for the use 
of the. public by the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence of our Navy Department, shows the 
relative standing of the nations in the 
strength of their air craft in April of last year. 








STRENGTH OF THE LEADING NATIONS IN AIR CRAFT 









































ail | ; Military aeroplanes ; ; 
Private (includes monoplanes, Private Pilots 
| dirigibles | biplanes, hydro-aero- | aeroplanes (military 
Military | (esti- planes). (esti- Aviation and Manufac- 
dirigibles.| mated). | Army. Navy. mated). fields. civilian). turers. 

Austria: 

On hand 5 2 40 6 35 3 60 5 

Ordered 3 ; sa ‘ a ; .s * 
England: 

On hand 3 3 wi 40 154 31 382 21 

Ordered 4 st 47 20 es is se xe 
France: 

On hand 13 5 450 1000 39 1200 20 

Ordered 7 sa srk os A i nf 
Germany: 

On hand 17 10 252 200 36 320 15 

Ordered a oe ue aA aan wi 
Italy: 

On hand 8 100 100 14 200 

Ordered 2 30 ey Bi! ae 
Japan: 

On hand 2 20 5 3 20 

Ordered 1 ae < Pe: Ae 
Russia: 

On hand 9 250 =e 150 8 118 

Ordered 10 j - Sc Sie es 
U=s:" 

On hand 20 5 1000 13 320 6 

Ordered ae Py 3 1 ae aed ni es 

"One dirigible, which is practically useless, is on hand. 














TWO YEARS’ DEVELOPMENT IN AERONAUTICS 


FAILURES AND SUCCESSES OF THE DIRIGIBLE 


The facts that since the year 1909 nearly 
a dozen Zeppelin dirigibles have been either 
badly wrecked or altogether destroyed, and 
that accidents of similar severity, though of 
less frequency, have befallen the non-rigid 
dirigibles, might lead to the conclusion that, 
though the dirigible balloon is correct in the- 




















From Flying 
A FRENCH AIR PATROL, ON THE GERMAN BORDER 
(NOTE GUN MOUNTED IN FRONT ) 


ory, it is impracticable in service. A careful 
analysis of these disasters, however, shows 
that they were due either to errors in design 
or mistakes in handling, both of which are 
capable of correction—and are now being cor- 
rected. ‘This being granted, a survey of the 
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AEROPLANE FITTED WITH AN 


MACHINE GUN 


A GRAHAME-WHITE 
AIR-COOLED 


(At a recent trial at Bisley, England, the gunner— 
Stellingwarf—shown in picture, made 14 hits out of 18 
at a height of 300 feet) 


actual performances of the dirigible in tests 
of speed, carrying capacity, duration of con- 
tinuous flight, endurance in the air, and in 
ease and certainty of control, warrants the 
conclusion that the dirigible has an assured 
future of usefulness, mainly as an important 
element in military and naval service, and 
secondarily, and in a much less important 
degree, as a means of pleasurable travel. 
Most of the dirigible disasters have oc- 
curred when the great airship was making 
a landing or leaving the ground in winds of 
more or less strength. ‘They seem to show that 
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THE ZEPPELIN “L-2” BEFORE AND AFTER ITS EXPLOSION 
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the airship, like the ship of the sea; 
should. remain afloat in its native 
element, except when it enters its 
shed or “dry-dock” for repairs. 
Landings should be effected by 
bringing the ship (head to wind) 
up to towering, lattice-work moor- 
ing towers, to which it should be 
anchored by cables extending from 
the bow to the top of the’ tower. 
Flexible gangways and hose would 
make possible the shipment of pas- 
sengers and the transfer to the ship 
of supplies of gas and oil fuel, as 
they were needed. In the heaviest 
gales the ship would ride safely 
head to wind and clear of the 
ground, as a ship rides to her an- 
chor. ‘The disasters caused by ex- 
plosion were due to the fact that 
adequate provision had not been 
made for preventing the accumula- 
tion of explosive mixtures of gas 
and air within the outer envelope 
and in proximity to the motors. 
The provision of blowers to sweep 
the connecting tunnels and the cars 
clear of such gases should not baffle 
an intelligent designer. 

The latest and finest example of 
the rigid dirigible was the ill-fated 
L.2, recently destroyed by an ex- 
plosion in mid-air, when the whole 
crew of twenty-eight people per- 
ished. It was 487 feet long, 50 
feet in diameter, and had a dis- 
placement of 27 tons. Its engines, 
when running at their full capacity 
of 900 horsepower, were capable of 

















fuel to make the voyage, at cruis- 
ing speed, across the Atlantic. 

Such an airship is a most potent 
engine of war. She is under per- 
fect control. She presents a steady 
platform, both for observation and 
gun-fire. She can remain station- 
ary above the enemy for observa- 
tions, sketching or making photo- 
graphs of towns, fortresses, or .the 
dispositions of troops, and, if ex- 
posed to gun-fire, can ascend swift- 
ly beyond its range. She can at- 
tack, accurately, with bombs of 
large size, and she carries guns, 
solidly mounted, both on the cars 
below and on platforms above the 
gas envelope. She can remain in 
the air all day, or for days togeth- 
er. If the aeroplane is the destroy- 
er-scout, she is the large cruiser- 
scout of the air. She carries a 
powerful wireless equipment, ca- 
pable of transmitting over several 
hundred miles to headquarters in- 
formation as to the movements of 
the enemy. Although Germany is 
the home of the rigid and France 
of the non-rigid type, each country 
is equipped with all types. 

What the airship can accomplish 
in cross-country service was shown 
in June of last year, when the 
Sachsen carried twenty-four per- 
sons from Baden-Baden to Vienna 
on a visit to Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph, a distance of 435 miles, in 
eight hours, at a speed of 54% 
miles an hour. ‘This was done in 

















driving the L.2 at nearly 60 miles —] half the time required by express 
an hour; and she carried sufficient rottinc stmewiseE trains to make the same trip. 
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BUSINESS SYSTEM IN HOME RECORDS: MODERN DATA FILES, CARD SYSTEM FOR ACCOUNTS AND 
RECORDS, VISIBLE TICKLER FOR MEMORY, AND FILE FOR RECIPES, ETC. 


PUTTING THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
AND HER HOME ON A BUSI- 


NESS 


BASIS 


BY CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


(Author of “The New Housekeeping”; founder of “Applecroft Experiment Station”) 


iG the American housewife facing a great 

revolution? Is the efficiency idea, which 
has already revolutionized many industrial 
plants, now going to attack that last strong- 
hold of tradition—the American Home? 

Signs point that way. The ideas of mo- 
tion study, standardized conditions of work, 
scientific management of servants, had simply 
to be announced to strike a responsive chord 
among intelligent home-makers. Efficiency is 
in the air, and has permeated to the kitchen 
no less than to the counting-room, and to 
general home-making—even to woman her- 
self. 

No one disputes that the home is the last 
of great industries remaining unorganized. 
Every other great division of the work of 
the world has become more or less emanci- 
pated from personal drudgery, from the an- 
cient apprentice system, from unstandardized 
work and pay. ; 

For this reason those who formerly gladly 
entered the ranks of household workers have 


been attracted to many other professions. 
According to figures compiled by the Busi- 
ness Bourse, families employing servants 
number only 8 per cent. of the population, — 
which means that the average American 
woman does the bulk of her own housework. 


TENDENCIES WORKING AGAINST THE OLD- 
TIME HOME 


The most serious evidences of the decay 
of the home such as it used to be are seen 
on every side. From scores of points the 
home has been, and is being attacked. The 
chief of these are: 

1. Decided drift to large cities, where more 
and more of the original functions of the home, 
even to cooking, are being diminished. 

2. Increasing demands of sanitation and mod- 
ern ideas in home-making, which compel progress 
upward with, or downward from, accepted 
standards. . 

3. Greatly increased cost of living, compelling 
either disastrous extravagances or lowered stand- 
ards, or increased brain management on the part 
of housewives to meet the situation. 
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4. General broadening of woman’s horizon and 
making the entire line of human endeavor her 
sphere, with the home becoming more incidental, 
as with man. 

5. Gradually increasing economic loss in rais- 
ing a family of children, due to child-labor laws, 
educational laws, cost of living, etc. 

6. General heightening of intelligence and in- 
genuity, which in the case with woman’s work, as 
with man’s, results in the endeavor to apply 
labor - saving, time-saving, and energy - saving 
ideas to work. Only the intelligent and ambi- 
tious consider their time valuable enough to try 
to save it. Women have for centuries considered 
their time worth little or nothing. 


The two great leveling forces—education 
and democracy—have been hard at work on 
the new generation, with the result that a ter- 
rific pull upward on standards of living has 
come about. The new generation wants the 
best of everything, no matter what its par- 
ents were and how they lived. It refuses to 
recognize any class distinction except lack of 
ambition. 


DEMAND FOR “ EFFICIENCY” IN THE HOME 
OF TO-DAY 


These facts have the deepest possible sig- 
nificance in the new movement for efficiency 
even in the home, even in the home-maker 
herself. It is not as if some sudden, new 
magic had sprung up in the word “efficiency” 
—like a fad for white-topped shoes. The 
causes have been gathering pace for years, 
and efficiency principles are only the best ex- 
pression of the need. 

Women are not particularly attracted by 
the word “efficiency,” and they do not excite 
themselves over “motion study” in the home. 
The greatest touchstone which the efficiency 
movement has for women and for their pres- 
ent situation is personal efficiency, or the 
scientific mental attitude. 

This is but the reaction to be expected 
from woman, who has operated herself on 
her emotions for ages past. She finds not 


only that she cannot continue to do this and. 


be happy (if she has any intelligence!), but 
also that feeling, slaving devotion, and mere 
manual work no longer entirely solve her 
problems. Civilization has become too com- 
plex and full of new difficulties and de- 
mands. Evolution is acting upon her—she 
feels the pressure of its compulsion—if she 
thinks she finds that it is to-day a question of 
the “survival of the efficient.” 

The old home, which manufactured for 
all its needs within its own walls, demanded 
chiefly labor and manual skill. The modern 
home demands much Jess manual skill, but 
vastly more mental and spiritual qualities. 


The old-fashioned woman—no matter how 


attractive in romance—cannot compete with 
the requirements of to-day. She is only a 
housekeeper and her housekeeping is far be- 
low modern standards! 

The strong attraction which modern cults 
and mental systems such as “New Thought,” 
“Christian Science,” even astrology and 
Hindu philosophies, have had for women, is 
explained by this new pressure upon the 
mental existence of woman—pressure on the 
one side by increased education, and on the 
other side by increased severity of economic 
necessity. She must grow mentally and re- 
adjust herself, or else slide backward and 
downward with alarming rapidity. 

The efficiency idea is a truly American 
ideal and solution. It has caught the need 
of man’s world with genius and effectiveness ; 
and because American men and women are 
really close to each other in spirit (necessa- 
rily, since six million women work side by 
side with men!) the efficiency idea is prob- 
ably going to do for women exactly what 
it is doing for men. In fact, it is a splendid 
sign that the sexes are joining their spheres 
and making toward the real American ideal 
of comradeship, when the same ideal of effi- 
ciency takes hold of them both. 

If the home is to survive it must do so on 
a reorganized basis. No industry founded 
upon admittedly unwilling, uninterested mil- 
lions can continue to operate; yet everybody 
admits the tremendous discontent among 
home women. As at present operated, Amer- 
ican housekeeping is distasteful to admittedly 
the livest and most intelligent portion of 
housekeepers, and is only endured in a dull 
way by the masses of women. Its grave 
faults have been that it lacked in mental in- 
terest, that it was without the spur of compe- 
tition, and that it did not possess the dignity 
of a serious profession. Degradation has 
more and more attached itself to housework 
as ambition has raised other standards of liv- 
ing. Every other member of the family has- 
tened to rise from the drudgery state of his 
chosen work, but the woman who merely 
“kept house” has felt her wings clipped. 


APPLYING INDUSTRIAL PRINCIPLES IN HOME 
MANAGEMENT 


One of the earliest attempts to apply indus- 
trial principles to the home was made ten 
years ago by Charles and Mary Barnard. 
For a number of years they maintained a 
“Household Experiment Station,” at Darien, 
Conn. Professor Barnard, himself a techni- 
cal engineer, was the first to study tools and 
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devices with the trained engineering point of 
view. Professor Barnard believed that there 
was too much experiment and guesswork in 
housekeeping, and spent much time devel- 
oping data, especially on the use of the 
newer fuels and _ labor-saving appliances. 
His idea was to give women the result of 
scientific experiment and serve them by stimu- 
lating the idea of progress in home develop- 
ment. 

In Colonia, N. J., Mrs. Mary Patterson, 
under the auspices of the New Jersey Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, next caused wide- 
spread comment and interest by equipping an 
exhibition kitchen, laundry, and dining-room 
with many of the most modern devices for 
saving labor—many of them electrically op- 
erated. It was her purpose to demonstrate 
the increased efficiency which is possible in a 
home where machinery—electric stoves, vac- 
uum cleaners, incinerators, etc., are used to 
replace the time and labor of servants. Num- 
bers of women and men visited her home be- 
fore she dismantled the exhibition; and her 
inspiring personal message to these visitors 
on the art, as well as the science, of home- 
making, did much to advance the rapidly 
growing welcome for more scientific manage- 
ment in the home. 

Frank Gilbreth, the most famous of the 
pioneers in motion-study (the man who revo- 
lutionized brick-laying), began to be inter- 
ested in the application of motion-study to 
the home and wrote and made several ad- 
dresses about it. 

Martha Bensley Bruére, in a book which 
generalizes the efficiency idea mainly in its 
application to the family budget, codperative 
laundries and marketing, etc., continued pub- 
lic interest in this newer scientific home- 
making. 

My own book, “The New Housekeeping,” 
founded upon a series of articles in the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, was the result of several 
years of work and experiment, and was the 
first to emphasize methods, and the personal 
attitude of a woman toward her work, rather 
than mere tools and machinery. By this 
time the subject had become one of the most 
definite and decided interest—not only to 
women, but to men. Everywhere reference 
was made to it, and in a space of three months 
practically every newspaper of importance in 
the three big Eastern centers had had inter- 
views with either myself or others interested 
in the movement. Lectures, articles, and 
educational preparations along these lines are 
now common, and it is necessary now rather 
to prevent the sound ideas back of household 


efficiency from receiving the injury of mere 


faddism. 


ONE WOMAN'S EXPERIENCE 


The Applecroft Experiment Station 
(Greenlawn, Long Island) is simply a con- 
crete, actual home, in which—as far as pos- 
sible—ideas of home efficiency, particularly in 
the country, might be developed and made 
known to other women. 

It may be interesting to note the way in 
which the station came into existence. 

One evening, several years ago, when 
without a servant, I counted the number of 
pans, pots, and dishes I was washing. There 
were eighty-seven in all. I timed myself on 
this unpleasant old task, which I hated from 
the bottom of my heart, and found it took 
forty-five minutes to wash, dry, and lay them 
away. When I was through I was so heated 
and tired that I didn’t feel like doing any- 
thing else all the evening. 

That evening, however, we were enter- 
taining a friend who was prominent in the 
new science of industrial efficiency. He and 
my husband were discussing it, and I heard 
them say, “motion study,” and such myste- 
rious phrases as “standardizing” and “stand- 
ard practice.” Although I was tired, I found 
myself interested in spite of myself. I asked 
our friend to explain what he meant, and he 
did, telling me how efficiency was revolution- 
izing the office and the factory. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I asked skep- 
tically, “that you think such things could be 
applied to the home?” 

“They are universally applicable to any 
work anywhere,” he replied seriously. 

Still half skeptical, I decided to experi- 
ment. ‘That was three years ago, and I can 
say that it has revolutionized my entire 
thought and practice about my home, and 
convinced me that a new era for woman’s 
work—traditionally “never done’”—is com- 


ing. 
EMERSON’S TWELVE PRINCIPLES 


Harrington Emerson, “the apostle of effi- 
ciency,” has expounded twelve now famous 
principles of efficiency. I have proved that 
it is just as possible to apply each one of these 
twelve in running my home as it is to apply 
them with success in any factory or office. 
These twelve principles are: 


1. Ideals. 

2. Common sense. 

3. Competent counsel. 

4. Standardized operations. 
5. Standardized conditions. 
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THE APPLECROFT EXPERIMENT KITCHEN, IN WHICH MRS. FREDERICK CARRIES OUT IN ACTUAL 
PRACTICE HER IDEAS OF “ROUTING"’ THE WORK, MOTION STUDY, ETC. 


6. Standard practice. or the head and hands, working in co6pera- 

. Scheduling” tion. I have examined a great many sinks 

9. Reliable, immediate, and accurate methods. and tested women of all heights, and have 

10. Discipline. been able to work out a table of the relative 

11. Fair deal. height of the worker and the working sur- 

12. Efficiency reward. face. 

No woman can make a success of her busi- Proper Height of 
ness unless she knows why she is running it, ‘eight of Woman Working Surface 
and what are the ideals she wishes to follow. : feet - inches 1 
The clearer the woman’s ideals, the better 5 4 33 
home-maker she will be. ee ya Ry, 

:* ] 2 ee 
TALL WOMEN AND SHORT WOMEN AND : . ; : oy . 
“ SINKS ” 2 30% “ 

Then this matter of common sense. It is : . eS a : 
certainly common sense to hang a pot close ie ge rae 
to hand instead of stooping for it. We have ;*- > 32u%4 “ 
heard much of “motion study” and “standard : ; i . ae 2 

/2 


practice,” and how can these points be ap- 
are 5 ; 
plied in the home? There is my old hated WHY IS HOUSEWORK INEFFICIENT? 


task of dish-washing. I used wrong meth- : 
ods. I cramped my back over a sink twenty- | Next to be considered are the causes of 


eight inches high, when I am a taller woman present-day household inefficiency. By watch- 
than the average and need to work on a sur- NZ myself and others at work I have been 
face at least thirty-one inches high. I was able to group the causes of 80 per cent. of the 
using the wrong tools, and I wasted time inefficiency of modern housework: 

r e . s 4 . 

say ack wnt —. T a ot 1. The worker does not have all the needful 
then 4 ave standar ize ’ not only GISN- tools or utensils at hand before her when she 
washing, but many tasks involving the hands, begins to work; therefore, 
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THE KITCHEN SINK AT APPLECROFT —SHOWING DISH-WASHING BASED ON MOTION STUDY AND 
SCIENTIFICALLY PLANNED HEIGHTS AND ARRANGEMENT 


2. She wastes time and effort walking to, hunt- 
ing for, or fetching ingredients, tools, or materials 
she neglected to have at hand when she began the 
task. 

3. She stops in the middle of one task to do 
something else quite unrelated. 

4. She lowers the efficiency of good work by 
losing time putting tools or work away, generally 
due to poor arrangement of kitchen, pantry, and 
closets. 

5. She uses a poor tool, or a wrong one; or 
works at a table, sink, ironing-board, or molding- 
board of the wrong height from the floor. 

6. She loses time because she does not keep 
sufficient supplies on hand, and because she does 
not keep her. tools and utensils in good condition. 


ARRANGEMENT OF KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


When I came to study the conditions un- 
der which I worked in my kitchen at cook- 
ing and serving meals, I found that it was 
impossible to do standardized work under 
such unstandardized conditions. Not only 
were my sink, tables, and stove too low for 
efficient work, but they were in the wrong 
relation to one another. In fact, I found al- 


proper relation and arrangement of larger 
equipment in the kitchen. The two diagrams 
shown on the next page strike right at the 
heart of kitchen inefficiency. 

In studying all my kitchen work I found 
that there were just two separate processes 
under which all tasks could be grouped: 


PREPARING MEAL 


Group I 
Equipment 
Ice-box, pantry, stor- 
age, table, kitchen cab- 
inet, stove, utensils, 
table, trays. 


Work 
1, Preparing all foods. 
2. Cooking all foods. 


CLEARING AWAY MEAL 


Group II 

Equipment 
Trays, tables, sink, 
closets, pantry,  ice- 
box, 


Work 
1. Removing all foods. 
2. Washing utensils. 
3. Laying away dishes. 


Every task done—from peeling potatoes to 


most innumerable factors in the average washing a skillet—can be placed clearly un- 


home and kitchen making for inefficiency— 
actually preventing efficiency—factors which 


der one or the other group. One group is 
those processes which prepare the meal; the 


I do not have space even to list properly here. second group is those processes which clear 


But let me take this one matter of the away the meal. 


Each of these processes cov- 
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BAD ARRANGEMENT OF KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
ers distinct equipment. ‘The rvason for so 
much inefficiency in kitchen work is due al- 
most solely to the facts that these two proc- 
esses are not kept separate, and particularly 
that the equipment of each process is not kept 
together. 

Suppose, for instance, we wish to make an 
omelet. We take eggs and milk from the 
ice-box or pantry, beat them at a table, cook 
on a stove, serve on platter, and take to din- 
ing-room. ‘This is the preparing process of 
this dish, and is the simplest method we can 
follow. On the return trip, or the process 
of clearing away, I take the empty platter 
from the dining-room to the kitchen sink, 
wash it, and lay it away. 

Now, if the kitchen table, stove, and sink 
are in the right relation to one another, we 
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IMPROVED ARRANGEMENT 


can “route” our work like a factory; we 
can make our omelet, or any other dish, with 
the least possible number of steps, motion, 
time, and fatigue. But if the stove, sink, 
and tables are not in the right relation to one 
another, it will require twice as much energy 
to cook and serve the food. 

The definite equipment of processes of 
group No. | come in this order: 


1. Storage. 

2. Preparing surface. 
3. Stove. 

4. Serving table. 


The definite equipment of processes of 
group No. 2 come in this order: 


1. Stack table to right of sink. 
2. Sink. 

3. Drain to left of sink. 

4. China closet. 


In my _ small kitchen, 











therefore, I have arranged 
my equipment as follows: 
First, at the south, an ice- 
box, then a kitchen cabinet, 
then the stove, and at last 
a small serving-table. At 
the other side of the room 
come, to the right, stack- 
table, then sink, the drain 
to left of sink, then china 
shelves. To make an ome- 
let, I take materials from 
the ice-box, turn a step to 
the right, where I beat the 
egg on the surface of cabi- 
net, turn one step to right 
for stove, and a last step to 








WASTING MUSCLE AND NERVE THE MODERN 
ENERGY—-HOLDING TAUTLY A 


BOWL IN MIXING OR BEATING 


CLAMP THE BOWL TO THE 
TABLE AND SAVE ENERGY 


the right lays it on the 
serving-table, from which I 
carry it to dining-room. 


METHOD IS TO 
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On the return trip I take the soiled platter 
from dining-room directly to stack-table, 
wheel left to sink, left to drain, and last, 
left, to china shelves. 


HOUSEHOLD RECORDS 


Much as there is in addition to what I 
have space to say here of kitchen efficiency, I 
must go on to the application of business prin- 
ciples to other elements of home-making. I 
am not a “system” fiend, but I found, after 
wasting much time and energy on searching, 
pulling, and hunting for all my household 
data, that I simply could not waste this time 
and energy. In keeping a home I have rent. 
and gas receipts, butcher’s and milk bills, ad- 
dresses of friends and trades-people, and 
many other kinds of data. 

So, after much experiment, I worked out 
a filing-drawer with cards, in which I keep 
cards of all the important things I want to 
know. In _ this fifteen-inch box, which 
stands on my desk are practically all the 
data concerned in the entire running of my 
home. I have called it my “Time and 
Worry-Saving Family Cabinet,” and any 
woman can get such a box or drawer filled 
with 3x5 cards and make her own sub-heads 
for her own needs. Here is the complete list 
of subjects as I have worked them out: 

(1) Household Accounts—Sub-divided by months 
and with a yearly “recapitulation.” Sepa- 
rate cards for personal,” etc., and for eac 
of the children. 


Under every month’s sub-division of household 
accounts there is a set of plain, ruled 3 x 5-inch 


cards, In my system they number fourteen. They 
are as follows: 

(1) Groceries. 

(2) Meats. 

(3) Vegetables and fruit. 

(4) Bread, milk. 

(5) Ice, cleansers. 

(6) Service. 

(7) Laundry, soap, starch, bluing. 

(8) Fuel, gas, electricity. 

(9) Furnishings and repairing. 

(10) Medical and drugs. 

(11) Church, charity. 


Amusement, carfares. 
(13) Cash record. 
(14) Recapitulation. 
(2) Household Records: 
a—Family-sizes 
gloves, etc.) 
b—Clothes-storage record. 
c—Linen record (number, cost, price, and 
date of purchase). 
d—Preserve record. 
e—Pantry record. 
f—Anniversary record. 
g—Gift record. , 
(3) Library Records: 
a—Poetry. 


record (shoes, hosiery, 
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b—Fiction. 
c—History. 
d—Reference. 
e—Books to read or to buy. 
f—Music, repertoire, lyric, humorous, sacred. 
g—Music to buy. 

(4) Family Medical Record: 
a—Physician. 
5—Dentist. 
c—Oculist. 

(5) Record of Addresses: 
a—Social. 
b—Professional. 
c—Special. 

-(6) House Hints Division: 
a—Toilet and laundry hints. 
b—Baby hygiene. 
c—Garden and flower hints. 
d—Entertainment suggestions. 
e—Jokes, quotations, etc. 


(7) Home Financial Record: 
a-—Taxes, real estate. 
b—Document record. 
c—Bank records. 
d—Bills receivable. 
e—Bills payable. 
f—Personal, financial records, club dues, 
etc. 


(8) General Inventory: 
Subdivided for clothes, furniture, jewelry, 
silver, miscellaneous, etc. 


EACH WOMAN'S PERSONAL APPLICATION 


Something has been said about methods and 
systems, plans and schedules, in the household. 
Now comes the most vital, the most difficult 
point of all, and yet the keystone of the 
whole matter,—the personal attitude of the 
woman toward her own work. 

Without properly applying the modern 
ideas of efficiency to her own mind (which 
is in itself a complete and separate organiza- 
tion) the whole plan of the “new house- 
keeping”’ falls to pieces. No stream can rise 
higher than its source, and no household eff- 
ciency can be greater than the personal 
efficiency of the woman who directs it. 

Some women regard housework as an ogre 
which has them in its grasp, and from which 
they cannot escape. Others have a mania for 
all housework, so that they elaborate, repeat, 
and prolong work. Still others mistake the 
physical work of housekeeping for the real 
ends of home-making; a large group assume 
a merely tolerant attitude towards house- 
work, and prefer business and other careers 
as more “interesting.” 

Every one of these attitudes of mind is 
really poisonous and antagonistic to either 
efficiency or the highest personal happiness 
and character. ‘These seven typical attitudes 
of mind have hung like millstones around the 
neck of the real emancipation and develop- 
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ment of women. The first great work of effi- 
ciency in the home, and of the liberation of 
women from household drudgery, is to ex- 
change any or all of these attitudes for the 
efficient attitude, my interpretation of which 
I write down here in italics so as to give it 
every possible emphasis: 


First of all, the efficient attitude of 
mind for the housewife and home-maker 
is to realize that, no matter how difficult 
and trying are the household tasks and 
burdens she finds placed upon her, there 
positively are ways to meet and conquer 
them efficiently—if she approaches these 
problems vigorously, hopefully, and pa- 
tiently. 

Secondly, that far from being dull 
drudgery, home-making in all its details 
is fascinating and stimulating if a woman 
applies to it her best intelligence and 
culture. 

Third, that no matter how good a 
housekeeper and home-maker a woman 
might be, she will be eager, not only to 
try, but to persistently and intelligently . 
keep on trying, to apply in her home the 
scientific methods of work and manage- 
ment already proved and tried in shop 
and office throughout the world. 


If housework is drudgery to a woman it 
is only because that woman has not in her 
mind the conception of mental interest which 
lies within her work. She sees nothing more 
to conquer in it; her mind has become fatal- 
istic concerning it. She refuses to avail her- 
self of the improved equipment and efficient 
methods of human labor which the outside 
world is evolving, and she does not delve into 
the mysteries and unsolved problems of her 
own sphere. She does not know that her 
lack of analytical interest is part explanation 
of her fatigue and dislike. 

The art, as well as the science, of home- 
making, if followed out on an intelligent 
basis, is the most all-satisfying, broadening, 
and stimulating career open to any woman, 
and one which offers her widest talents their 
most varied scope. Home-making is broader 
and more inspiring in its opportunities to-day 
than it ever was. In fact, home interests 
have already been extended into the fields 
of municipal politics, education, economics, 
chemistry of food, hygiene, sanitation, etc., 
but the great mass of women have not fol- 
lowed them. Like hens with ducklings, they 
are dissatisfied to stand alone in their old- 
fashioned kitchens and homes, but yet hardly 
dare to follow their ducklings into strange 


elements! The home has grown faster than 
they! 

Of course, many women disparage any se- 
rious effort to revolutionize home work. 
There have been many critics of “efficiency” 
in the household. Magazines have printed 
humorous skits and stories telling the sad 
adventures encountered in “standardizing 
Lizzie,” or making “motion studies” of mind- 
ing the baby. I have laughed at them all 
and welcomed them all, and was, if anything, 
sorry that the magazines and newspapers were 
not full of more of it! None would deny 
that the home is still operated on more or 
less medieval lines, or that vast numbers of 
women yearn to get away from its chains; 
but with the familiar human conservatism, 
they fight or ridicule all remedies proposed. 

On the whole, the criticism has been slight 
and far between, for the good, practical sense 
of women who think at all, is interested in 
the very logical idea of using the successful 
science of mastering work outside the home 
for mastering the work inside the home. 

As Frank Gilbreth, of whose pioneer work 
in factory motion study we have already spo- 
ken, says: “Housekeeping is an industry 
which embraces a variety of activities and, 
like all other industries, it can be well man- 
aged or badly managed. ‘The saving of 
strength of the housekeeper, the finding of 
time for rest and recreation, as well as the 
right use of money expended for the house- 
hold, depend in a large measure upon the 
skill of the housekeeper and her efficiency as 
a manager and as a worker. It would seem 
that principles that have proved of use in the 
scientific management of commercial indus- 
tries might have application to the business of 
housekeeping. 

“There is undoubtedly a considerable waste 
of time, energy, and money, resulting from 
imperfect organization, or from the absence 
of organization of the work of the house- 
hold.” 

Mr. Gilbreth again, speaking before the 
Americari Home Economics Association at 
Lake Placid, in 1912, has suggestively out- 
lined the two basic plans of management of 
all human business, in a way which has sig- 
nificance to the work of woman. He says: 


In all organized work there are two plans of 
management. The first of these represents what 
is variously known as military, or traditional 
management. Under this plan each man is re- 
sponsible to one man only above him, and is in 
charge of all below him. Thus, it is the custom 
for any man to come in contact with only one man 
above him, the line of authority being single and 
direct. Traditional management has been used 
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for centuries in military or- 
ganizations and political or- 
ganizations. The division :s 
by men, or by grades of men, 
rather than by functions. 

Under the military plan the 
worker receives orders di- 
rectly from eight different 
foremen. It has been said 
that no man can serve two 
masters, and this is true even 
in scientific management. But 
under scientific management 
the worker does not serve 
eight masters, nor eight func- 
tional foremen, but, on the 
other hand, he receives help 
from eight different foremen 
or teachers. In this way his 
case is not very different from 
that of the student who re- 
ceives instruction from eight 
different professors, in eight 
different studies. 


The military or tradi- 
tional plan of management 
is outgrown in industry— 
it is also being outgrown 
in the home. The woman 
must have more sources of 














management knowledge— 
there must be more avail- 
able sources of personal 
efficiency counsel, such as business and indus- 
try are now organizing for themselves. 

Lectures on domestic science and home effi- 
ciency have increased by the hundreds; in 
fact, interest in domestic science courses and 
lectures was a forerunner of the efficiency 
idea. Next in importance, perhaps, has been 
the development of the pure-food movement. 
It has been brought home to the American 
woman that family efficiency is dependent 
on healthful cooking and on knowledge of 
food values. Efficiency in buying has been 
further stimulated by the formation of such 
organizations of club women as The House- 
wives’ League, Consumers’ League, etc., 
which try to obtain closer coéperation and 
less waste between the producer and con- 
sumer, and in the social and economic sense 
are working toward the same ideal of more 
scientific management of the home. 

As evidence of the great interest in bring- 
ing the home to a more scientific basis there 
have been innumerable articles and speeches 
from experts on the “budget” plan of effect- 
ing home economy. The methods followed 
by governments and corporations have been 
noted, and the same methods adapted to the 
handling of home finances. Instead of guess- 
work and slouchy accounts, the home-maker 
is being shown how to apportion her income 


THE OLD 


W A Y,— WASTING 
ENERGY BY STOOPING 


THE MODERN PLAN,—WORKING 
WITHOUT STOOPING 


to the various departments of operating ex- 
pense—rent, food, shelter, and clothes—and 
by business discipline to keep within the “ap- 
propriations.” 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT 


The increasing demand among household- 
ers that hand labor shall be replaced by ma- 
chinery, just as it is done in the factory, has 
created an immense market for the manu- 
facture of labor-savers and devices for the 
home. Some one has suggested that there 
is a new egg-beater born every minute! Cer- 
tainly the number of devices and apparatus 
is greatly increasing—quite beyond the 
bounds of reason. It is quite certain. that 
women usually overbuy in household equip- 
ment of the cheaper kind, and neglect to buy 
important and efficient equipment of a good 
quality. There are a great many splendid 
time- and labor-saving articles for the home 
which are comparatively unknown, but which 
deserve wider use and appreciation. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


The domestic science schools are now turn- 
ing their attention more to the practical side 
of their work, making it rather the applica- 
tion of practical knowledge than the art of 
“teaching teachers to teach teachers.” ‘This 
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is evidenced by the large number attending 
summer classes at Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University; and one of the most signifi- 
cant of all tendencies is the number of actual 
housekeepers who are attending schools in 
spare time trying to bring more science and 
intelligence into the management of their 
homes. 

Out of one class of forty at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, it is authoritatively stated “that twenty- 
five were either housewives now, or were 
taking the course expecting to use this know]l- 
edge in their housekeeping. A few out of 
that number were teachers, too, but were 
working out as a sort of side issue efficiency 
problems while they kept house. The num- 
ber of housewives attending this institution 
is increasing—those that come for but one 
course or two, as they are able—hoping to 
become enlightened on some of these difficult 
household problems.” 

More than 200 persons took brief courses 
for home use in some household science sub- 
ject last year in the School of Household Sci- 
ence and Arts of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FARMERS WIFE 


Typical of the increasing attention to the 
needs of the home-maker among universities 
is the. work at Cornell and the ‘University 
of Wisconsin. Wisconsin offers’ courses to 
housekeepers, first, in connection with the 
Farmers’ Institutes, of which forty-four are 
held every year throughout the State under 
the direction’ of the Board of Agriculture. 
Then, there are short courses lasting from 
three days to a week, held under the auspices 
of the Agricultural Extension. In these, the 
farmers have lectures and demonstrations. 
Every year, beginning. the last week in Janu- 
ary and lasting through the first week in 
February, the College of Agriculture holds a 
two weeks’ short course for farmers and 
farmers’ wives. ‘The attendance last year at 
the Women’s Course in Home Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin was between 600 
and 700. 

Most significant of all, perhaps, is this now 
fast-increasing interest in the rural woman’s 
problems. It has been remarked many times 
that while governments—both State and Na- 
tional—spend actual millions upon decreas- 
ing the toil and increasing the results of the 
man’s work on the farm, nothing has been 
done for the farm woman. The farm kitchen 
is still in the same archaic state as in the day 
when men gathered wheat with the cradle 


scythe—but the barn is full of wonderful 
new machinery! The cooking is no better, 
while the cooking utensils are practically un- 
changed. 

As a matter of fact, it was the Western 
agricultural colleges, trained to be alert for 
the modern and the scientific, which were 
among the first of all educational institutions 
to give welcome place to domestic science 
courses. The buxom corn-belt farm girls 
learned how to “balance a meal” before the 
pampered daughters of New York and the 
East knew there was such a thing. The prac- 
tical side of life has always appealed to the 
typical mid-Western rural folk, and they 
were not slow to use their opportunities. 

We may, therefore, look for science in the 
farm kitchens as well as on the farm fields, 
in the work of the vigorous young genera- 
tion. Already the new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has announced an intention of giving 
serious thought to the problem. It will be a 
great social blessing, for it is true that farm 
women have suffered a greater share of in- 
sanity than any other class of women, due to 
but one thing—monotony; brainless effort— 
unused mental faculties. 

In a degree, the same problem of monotony 
and aimlessness which scientific management 
has had to deal with in shops is one of the 
most serious which the application of effi- 
ciency has to deal with for home women. It 
cannot be denied that the task of stimulating 
women in individual homes—where there is 
no competitive spur, no organization, and no 
required discipline and accounting—is a big 
one. Cynical editors of great women’s peri- 
odicals openly say that women over thirty- 
five are hopeless—they can’t be budged by 
any idea or prod; that only the younger gen- 
eration is responsive. But the women under 
thirty-five are counted by the million, and 
they have the next generation in their keeping. 
To win them is to establish the new home- 
making—the life for woman freed from de- 
meaning house drudgery—the opportunity to 
give thought and care to the wider range of 
interests which it is now certain will be 
woman’s future sphere. She will follow the 
old home interests out into wider life where 
they have scattered, and she will be as she 
always has been, faithful first to home and 
family interests, once she has found the key to 
her own personal development to meet her 
greatly changed environment. And that key 
I firmly believe to be the application of Em- 
erson’s twelve principles of efficiency. 
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BULGARIA AFTER THE WARS 
BY BENJAMIN C. MARSH 


[The writer of the following article is frankly a sincere admirer of Bulgaria and her people. 
The son of an American missionary, he was born in Bulgaria, and has lived there many years. He 
was at Adrianople during the siege and, later, at London during all the sessions of the diplomatic 
conference which terminated the first Balkan War. He knows thoroughly whereof he speaks. His 
opinions and the facts he marshals will be particularly valuable and interesting in view of the belief 
widely held that the second Balkan War left Bulgaria destitute and defenseless—THE Epiror. | 


OUNDING back to prosperity is the asked him why his country had not seen that 
only phrase that expresses the condition Servia was the victim of Austria, and con- 
of Bulgaria after the second war. ceded more of Macedonia to her. 

She has been shorn of her territory, won ‘To get back more of Macedonia is the 
by courage and ability, primarily through purpose of most of the Bulgarians with whom 
the inability of her leaders, as well as the L talked during the past few weeks in my 
leaders of Servia and Greece, to see through journeyings from Sofia on the north to Philip- 
the selfish intriguing of the powers of popolis on the south, and from Burgas on 
Europe. Narrow nationalism has been the the Black Sea to Strumnitza, within a few 
undoing of Bulgaria, of Servia and of Greece. miles of Salonica, on the west. 

The point, however, is that, while Bul- 
garia is weaker territorially than she would 
have been had she conceded to Servia and I had expected, although I knew the buoy- 
Greece a little territory, to which they had ant spirit of the Bulgars, to see a very melan- 
neither moral nor legal right, and so averted choly people. They are, however, supremely 
the second war, neither Servia nor Greece stoical. “We have practically no poor peo- 
is appreciably stronger through the acquisi- ple,” was the boast of a government official. 
tion of additional territory. Greece is dis- He is substantially correct, if the cities are 
tinctly weaker. -excluded, when harvests are good—and seven- 

Disraeli’s statement, ‘‘War is never a solu- eighths of the population are peasants. "The 
tion, it is always an aggravation,” has been 150,000 refugees from Thrace and from 
well illustrated in the war of the allies who Macedonia, now Greece and Servia, are in- 
temporarily lost their power of imagination. deed-a sorry lot, but if the Government could 

Bulgaria had both Servia and Greece negotiate a loan on reasonable terms they 
whipped. Had Russia not permitted Ru- would be able to handle that situation. They 
mania to advance into unprotected territory, greatly need help for these refugees immedi- 
and forbidden the Bulgarian army to attack ately. 

Pirot and Nisch when they were within fir- Naturally the humbler peasants have lit- 
ing distance of these important cities, Servia tle ready money—but for a largely self-sus- 
would have been crushed. Had Venezelos not taining family, producing its own food and 
suddenly secured the signing of the Treaty of clothing, little money is necessary. Taxes 
Bucharest when the Greek army of about are heavy, but may be partly paid in produce, 
50,000 was entrapped by the Bulgarians in 2nd the Government is beginning to pay for 
the Valley of the Struma and vicinity, Greece requisitions. 

would have been minus any effective fighting Factories are starting up again, although 
force. The only reason for mentioning these wages are very low, and several German and 
facts is that Servia and Greece know them, Austrian commercial travelers informed me 
and this knowledge has an important bear- that Bulgaria’s purchases and sales were rap- 
ing upon their future relations with Bul- idly increasing. Several of the countries 
garia. In the last war, all the allies were with which Bulgaria is trying to negotiate a 
the pawns of the Great Powers, which in loan want to condition the loan upon the 
turn were the playthings of the astute purchase by the Government of army sup- 
Turks. plies and clothing from the creditor nation, 

“We made asses of ourselves,” said a prom- while the Government naturally doesn’t want 
inent Bulgarian to me last month when I to cripple its own industries. Foreign capital 
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is greatly needed, however, for industrial 
development. 

One serious mistake was made in paying 
the officers so heavily, twice the peace pay, 
during the wars, while the privates received 
only 20 cents a month. This law will be 
repealed shortly, however, and more adequate 
remuneration made to the soldiers. 


LOSSES IN THE WARS 


It is unfortunate that such wild guesses 
have gained currency as to the human toll of 
the war. In the Turkish War 30,014 Bul- 
garians were killed, 53,455 wounded. In the 
war against the allies, Greece, Servia, Ru- 
mania, and Turkey, 14,868 Bulgarians were 
killed and 51,119 wounded. 

Even the loss of 50,000 men, however, 
serious as it is, has not crippled the country 
for long. The birth rate is high and the mor- 
tality rate low. ‘This year the country has 
the additional increase through the immi- 
gration of the refugees, a large proportion 
of them over sixteen years of age and im- 
mediate producers. As soon as a loan can 
be made the Government will settle most of 
them on the land and help them get started 
again. Most of the land must be purchased, 
though where the Turkish owners have ab- 
sconded and the peasants from whom many 
of them stole the land do not appear to claim 
it the Government plans to take it directly 
without pay. 

The maximum money cost of the war to 
Bulgaria was 600,000,000 francs, $120,000,- 
000, in addition, of course, to the cost of 
preparation through many years. 


REBUILDING OPERATIONS 


A cheering proof of the economic resiliency 
of the nation is the rapidity with which the 
villagers, both in old and new Bulgaria, are 
rebuilding their homes, burned by the enemy. 

The civil officials, appointed by the De- 
partment of the Interior to administer the 
cities of Macedonia under Bulgarian control, 
are starting improvements. ‘The streets of 
Strumnitza, a city of some 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, are marrow, crooked, and_ badly 
paved. There is no sewer system. The 
new Bulgarian mayor is having a new city 
plan prepared, widening streets and provid- 
ing sewers. ‘The Government is organizing 
a good public-school system. 

Peace is wanted in Bulgaria—for the pres- 
ent. The elections showed that and the peo- 
ple’s mandate that diplomacy should be more 
astute in the future. But the treaty of 
Bucharest cannot stand. 


GREEK MISGOVERNMENT 


Greece has no capacity for governing. 
Even now most of her finances are admin- 
istered by a commission of the Great Powers. 
A large proportion of the population in the 
part of Macedonia she received by the Treaty 
of Bucharest is Bulgarian or Jewish. She 
is trying: to exterminate these peoples. Sa- 
lonica belongs to Greece—they bribed the 
Turkish commander to give it to them in de- 
fiance of agreement with the Bulgarians—but 
the hinterland is Servian and Bulgarian, a 
most uneconomic arrangement. ‘The Greeks 
are poor financiers, poor farmers, indiffer- 
ent manufacturers, and much poorer business 
men and merchants than the Jews. ‘The na- 
tion is seriously crippled financially, and has 
aroused the ire of most of the European Pow- 
ers. Greece was forced to a humiliating 
treaty by Turkey. Her territory is scattered, 
her troops disaffected. She needs to devote all 
her energy to internal development, but is 
dissipating most of it in foreign complications. 


SERVIA AS AN ALLY OF BULGARIA 


Servia is in much better position, though 
the fact that most of Macedonia she now 
“owns” was, less than two years ago, award- 
ed by her to Bulgaria as Bulgaria’s natural 
territory, indicates the difficulty she would 
have in assimilating an unassimilable people. 
Servia needs Bulgaria as an ally more than 
Bulgaria needs Servia, but Servia is reason- 
ably distrustful of Greece. The Bulgarian 
troops hated to fight Servia, but they enjoyed 
fighting the Greeks. Servia recognizes 
Austria and Germany as her worst enemies 
and has not failed to observe Russia’s perfidy 
to Bulgaria, nor the close friendship between 
the Kaiser and King Constantine. 

An alliance between Bulgaria and Servia 
will probably be negotiated in the near fu- 
ture to the great advantage of both states. 
Such a union will be the great power of the 
Balkans and southeastern Europe, and both 
these countries thoroughly appreciate their 
folly in permitting themselves to be separated 
by the Powers for their own selfish purposes. 
Like two schoolboys after a fight, both have 
learned to respect each other more. 

Internal development and economic recon- 
struction are the greatest needs of Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Greece. Bulgaria with her com- 
pact territory has the best opportunity to de- 
vote herself to these pursuits of peace. Servia 
will still be harassed by Austria and in con- 
flict with Albania, while one can only pity 
Greece for her blind pride in attempting so 
much beyond her powers. 











THE INCOME TAX: A NEW OBLIGA- 
TION OF CITIZENSHIP 


BY JAMES R. 


MERRIAM 


[Last month some of the complexities of the federal income-tax law were discussed in_ this 


REvIEW by Mr. Benjamin S. Orcutt. 


In the following article many practical questions that arise in 


the filing of individual income statements are answered.—THE EDpITOR.] 


A CCORDING to estimates made by ex- 

perts in the United States Treasury De- 
partment, there are between 400,000 and 
450,000 American citizens, to say nothing of 
thousands of resident aliens, who are affected 
by the new income tax, provided for in the 
law of October 3, 1913. 

All told, then, there are probably more 
than a half-million people in the country 
who must begin this year to take heed at 
their peril of a new significance that will at- 
tach henceforth to the date March 1. For 
that is the date which fixes the limit of the 
time allowed for filing with Treasury De- 
partment officials the personal income ac- 
counts of all who are subject to the tax 
which the law imposes. 


FILING OF PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


It is upon the basis of these accounts that 
the income tax, which is expected to yield 
the Government an annual revenue of more 
than $82,000,000 from citizens alone, will 
be assessed. ‘Therefore, the provisions in re- 
gard to the filing of the accounts form one 
of the features of the law which must be 
regarded of highly practical importance. In 
their legal form the requirements in this con- 
nection are thus set forth: 


On or before the first day of March, nineteen 
hundred and fourteen, and the first day of March 
in each succeeding year thereafter, a true and 
accurate return, under oath or affirmation, shall 
be made by each person of lawful age, except as 
hereinafter provided, subject to the tax imposed 
by this section, and having a net income of $3000 
or over for the taxable year, to the collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the district in which such per- 
son resides or has his principal place of business, 
or in the case of a person residing in a foreign 
ccuntry, in the place where his principal business 
is carried on within the United States, in such 
form as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall prescribe, setting forth specifically the 
gross amount of income from all separate sources, 
and from the total thereof deducting the aggre- 
gate items or expenses and allowances herein 
authorized. 


It is timely, therefore, to undertake to 
answer for the average citizen the question 
as to how he may know whether or not he 
belongs to that select minority to whom these 
basic administrative provisions of the new 
law are applicable. Obviously he must needs 
acquaint himself now with all of the practi- 
cal aspects of the law’s operations, shutting 
his mind, temporarily at least, to the com- 
plexities, ambiguities, and even the apparent 
injustices, upon which there has previously 
been so much disposition to rivet attention. 


WHAT INCOME IS TAXABLE? 


Among the first of the essentials for him 
to learn is what constitutes taxable income. 
He will find that the law says such income 
shall include the “gains, profits, and income” 
derived from 


(1) Salaries, wages, or compensation for per- 
sonal service of any kind and in whatever form 
paid. 

(2) Professions, vocations, businesses, trade and 
commerce. 

(3) Sales or dealings in property, whether real 
or personal, growing out of the ownership of or 
interest in, or use of real or personal property. 

(4) Interest, rent, dividends or securities. 

(5) The transaction of any lawful business car- 
ried on for profit or gain. 

(6) Gains, or profits and income from any 
source whatever, including the income from, but 
not the value of property acquired by gift, be- 
hest, devise or descent. 


FORMS OF INCOME EXEMPT FROM TAX 


To this apparently all-inclusive list, how- 
ever, the citizen will discover, with no little 
satisfaction, that certain exceptions have been 
made; first, the “specific exemption” of in- 
come, regardless of its source, up to $3000 in 
the case of a single person, and up to $4000 
in the case of a married person—either hus- 
band or wife, but not both; and second, the 
additional exemption of income in the form of 


(1) The proceeds of life-insurance policies paid 
upon the death of the person insured, or payments 
made by or credited to the insured on life insur- 
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ance, endowment, or annuity contracts, upon the 
return thereof to the insured at the maturity of 
the term mentioned in the contract, or upon the 
surrender of the contract. 

(2) Interest on municipal bonds—the obliga- 
tions of any State or political subdivision thereof, 
or of the United States or any of its possessions. 

(3) The compensation of the present President 
or the United States during the term of office for 
which he has been elected, and of the judges of 
the supreme and inferior courts of the United 
States now in office, and the compensation of all 
officers and employees of a State or political sub- 
division thereof, except when such compensation 
is paid by the United States Government. 


Of these exceptions, however, the only 
ones which, in the light of the Treasury De- 
partment’s interpretation of the law, seem 
definitely to relieve the citizen of the obliga- 
tion of making the true and accurate return 
called for are, the specific exemption of in- 
come up to $3000, from whatever source 
derived; and the exemption of income de- 
rived wholly from investment in municipal 
bonds. 

But there are other circumstances under 
which relief from this new obligation of citi- 
zenship is provided for, either directly or in- 
directly, even though the income involved be 
taxable income within the meaning of the 
law. For example, the law says “any per- 
son for whom return has been made and the 
tax paid, or to be paid (by another)” shall 
not be required to make a return, unless 
such person has other income. ‘This is in- 
tended to apply in cases where the tax on any 
individual’s entire net income is either paid 
by his legal representative, or is withheld at 
the source. 

Furthermore, there is the circumstance 
under which “persons liable for the normal 
tax only (that is, the tax of 1 per cent. on 
total net income up to $20,000 on their 
own account or in behalf of another) shall 
not be required to make return of the income 
derived from dividends on the capital stock, 
or from the net earnings of corporations, 
joint-stock companies, or associations and in- 
surance companies, taxable upon their net in- 
come.” 


PERSONS WHO MUST RENDER INCOME 
ACCOUNTS 


Thus the persons who are specifically 
commanded by the law, under penalty of 
fine of from $20 to $1000 for failure, to 
render income accounts to the Government 
on March 1 of each succeeding year, are: 


(1) Persons of lawful age subject to the tax 
and having a net income of $3000 or over for the 
taxable year. 


(2) Guardians or trustees of taxable persons 
under twenty-one years of age. 

(3) Executors, administrators, agents, etc., in 
behalf of all taxable persons for whom they act. 

(4) All persons or corporations withholding the 
tax at the source. 


Assume now that the citizen (and it is 
well to emphasize here that these rules apply 
as well to alien residents of the United 
States) by the foregoing process of elimina- 
tion, makes the discovery that he will be 
obliged, before March 1, to hunt out the 
revenue collector for his district, and to 
place in the hands of that official a detailed 
account of his personal income for the pre- 
ceding taxable period, which this time is the 
period between March 1 and December 31, 
1913. His inquiry at this point will be con- 
cerned with the meaning of that part of the 
law which says he must set forth specifically 
“the gross amount of income from all sepa- 
rate sources, from the total thereof deducting 
the aggregate items of expenses and allow- 
ances herein authorized.” 

He will read and re-read, more or less la- 
boriously, those parts of the law which are 
intended to define the various exemptions, 
expenses, allowances, and deductions. But 
for the A, B, C explanation of them all he 
will turn to the regulations that have been 
issued by the Treasury Department, more 
voluminous than the law itself, yet perform- 
ing very efficiently their function of facili- 
tating a genuine understanding of the legal 
text. 

A TRAVELING SALESMAN’S CASE 


To illustrate the application of these fea- 
tures of the law, a few typical cases will be 
examined. Here is an actual case, submitted 
not long since by a Kentucky subscriber of 
the Review or Reviews involving a few of 
the more elementary principles. This sub- 
scriber wrote: 


I am a traveling salesman on salary and bonus, 
and have invested some of my savings. Am mar- 
ried and live with my wife. A statement of my 
affairs as of December last shows as follows: 


SARE. NOES 8 ssc5ic. seins were mine sia $2400 
BONUS in eee As eee eee 987 
Interest on notes for money loaned 566 
Dividends from bank stock........ 51 


Dividends from preferred stock in 
an incorporated drygoods busi- 
HAGE) orciaiaye'o 0-0 m0 ib ales crise araceace 200 





Total deme sisss ocswaieweecd $4204 


None of the notes I hold, the interest on which 
is added to the face of the notes, and is, therefore, 
in a sense a part of the principal, are yet due, 
hence I could not say that any are doubtful. Can 
I, however, deduct the unearned interest? 
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I live in Kvatucky, but travel all the year in 
Illinois. Coming home each week-end and re- 
turning the following Monday is a considerable 
expense. Would I have the right to deduct that 
as an expense of carrying on my business. And 
do I have the right to deduct the dividends on my 
stocks? 


One interesting and practical phase of this 
case is that, even though the income which 
the salesman has received from his employ- 
ers—his salary and bonus—exceeds the 
amount on which the law says the tax must 
be withheld at the source, no such deduction 
has been made. ‘The reason is that the item 
“bonus” has been properly recognized by his 
employers as partaking of the nature of com- 
mission, and, therefore, as income “not fixed 
or certain, or as indefinite or irregular as 
to amount or time of accrual.” And it may 
be mentioned, incidentally, that it is upon 
this principle that the Treasury Department 
has definitely ruled that income derived from 
certain professions and vocations, such as 
those of farmers, merchants, agents compen- 
sated on the commission basis, lawyers, doc- 
tors, authors, inventors, and other profes- 
sional persons, such as actors, shall not be 
taxed at the source, except under special cir- 
cumstances. 

Persons in these professions and vocations 
comprise undoubtedly the largest class of 
citizens affected by the provisions of the law 
pertaining to the making of the returns and 
the payment of the tax in person. 

But to return to the salesman’s questions. 
Proper treatment of the item listed in his 
statement of income as “interest on notes for 
money loaned” is not quite so readily deter- 
mined. 

From his description of the item it is 
apparent that no part of the $566 repre- 
sents actual receipts within the year. “There 
is no Treasury ruling specifically applicable 
to investment of this kind, but from various 
rulings involving what appear to be similar 
principles, it seems safe to say that the sales- 
man may not properly deduct any part of this 
amount in computing his net income. He 
admits that he has no reason to suppose that 
it will prove other than good and collectible, 
and he has, moreover, taken it up on his 
books as an increase in his assets. 

Nor may he deduct the expenses of his 
week-end trips to and from his home and the 
place of his employment. By no construc- 
tion of the law can these expenses be regard- 
ed as “necessary expenses paid in carrying on 
business.” Indeed, they are quite obviously 
personal expenses such as are intended ac- 
cording to the theory of the law to be cov- 


ered by the specific exemptions—in the sales- 
man’s case $4000. 

There are left, then, for him, as allowed 
deductions, within the meaning of the law 
as already pointed out, only the two items 
of dividends on corporation stocks owned. 
So that the statement which he will file with 
the revenue collector of his district will ap- 
pear about as follows: 


Gross income from March 1 to December 
31, 1913 (arrived at roughly by includ- 
ing only five-sixths of the annual sal- 
ary, and a similar percentage of the 


dividends received): ....6...cc0scects $3763.00 
General deductions, viz., the stock 

Se OS See are ee ae en eee he 210.00 
INGO NOMEN os ate a Sure g acdsee 3553.00 


Specific exemption (for the year 
1913 only, five-sixths of $4000) 3333.33 
Taxable income on which the 
normal tax of 1 per cent. is to 


be calculated $219.67 


ey 


The salesman’s total tax liability on his 
1913 income is, therefore, $2.20. Of this 
amount he will receive notice from the In- 
ternal Revenue office on or before June 1, 
and he will be required to pay the tax on or 
before June 30. 

But suppose the salesman’s accounts had 
shown income derived as follows: 


SOIGGW. vixc-eine do aece ss euctans seaueekerens $6000 
Interest on an inheritance of railroad bonds 
containing the covenant that they shall 
be tax-free in the hands of the holder 4000 
Interest on municipal bonds at 4% per cent. 135 
Interest on two small local mortgages.... 135 
Interest credited on open account with local 
CRUSE CORNDSRY © sibs cece sales esse ceecieand os 28 
NE eiiincanatauaucaua dais $10,298 


And assume that his wife has a separate es- 
tate, which she manages herself, including 
the home in which they live, and a piece of 
business property, occupied by a single ten- 
ant who pays a rental of $3500 a year. 

The experience of these folk with the in- 
come tax would have begun, let us say, De- 
cember 1, upon the salesman’s taking the 
coupons from his railroad bonds to the trust 
company to get them cashed. He would 
have been informed that, while the company 
had been instructed by the railroad’s treas- 
urer, in accordance with the tax-free cove- 
nant, to pay the face amount of all coupons 
presented after November 1, the beginning 
of the period specified for withholding the 
tax at the source, it would, nevertheless, be 
necessary for him to fill out a certificate in 
one of the forms issued by the Treasury De- 
partment, declaring his ownership of the 
bonds. 
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That experience would doubtless have 
prompted him to inquire why it had not 
been necessary to present a similar certificate 
with the coupons from his municipal bonds, 
which he had cashed without difficulty of any 
sort early in November. He would have 
been informed of the special ruling of the 
Treasury Department declaring “that the 
income derived from the interest on the obli- 
gations of a State, county, city, or any other 
political subdivision thereof . . . is not 
subject to the income tax and a certificate of 
ownership in connection with the coupons 
or registered interest orders for such inter- 
est will not be required.” 

The sober reality of the new law having 
thus been suggested to the salesman, he 
would naturally have begun to inquire fur- 
ther into the features. of its administration. 
And here are the additional things he would 
have discovered as being specially applicable 
to the case of himself and wife: 

First, that from the semi-annual instal- 
ment of his salary, due January 1, it would 
be necessary for his employers to “deduct 
and withhold an amount sufficient to pay the 
normal tax of 1 per cent.” on the whole 
$6000, unless he filed with them a written 
notice, claiming the benefit of his $4000 ex- 
emption as a married man, in which case the 
deduction would be the equivalent of the 1 
per cent. tax only on the amount by which 
the annual salary exceeded the exemption, or 
$2000. 

Second, that notwithstanding the fact of 
his wife’s income being entirely distinct from 
his own, they might not each claim the $4000 
exemption. 

Third, that from the semi-annual instal- 
ment of rent, due January 1, it would be 
necessary, under the circumstances, for the 
tenant to deduct an amount sufficient to cover 
the normal tax of 1 per cent. on the entire 
$3500. 

Fourth, that when it came to making the 
returns of their income on March 1 he and 
his wife might make them either separately 
or jointly. 

Suppose, then, that they elect the latter 
course regarding the return. ‘Their report 
to the revenue collector, in the form pre- 
scribed by the Treasury Department, will 
show the following items: 


MGROS6 THCOMBE s 6.5 0:4.4.4:04600 00006 2556600805 $13,798 
General deductions (county, school, and 
municipal taxes on property owned)... 950 


NCE GHCONE c.ncccadebéivanmangeaien $12,848 


Amount of income on which normal 
tax has been withheld at source 


($2000 salary; $3500 rent)...... $5500 
Specific: EXEMptiOn’s . .0:sic<<6i00%% 60 4000 


Total deductions and exemptions 
from net income subject to normal 
OBS Sie hedrete oa sea eG ree eee $9500 


Taxable Aicometsc.vscsccsesa caw fatale execs $3348 


It will be noted that in the foregoing state- 
ment, the income, deductions, exemptions, 
etc., have been computed on the basis of a 
full calendar year. But it should be remem- 
bered that, as shown in the first case illus- 
trated, the returns to be made on March 1 
next are of income accrued only between 
March 1 and December 31, 1913; and that, 
accordingly, the exemptions allowed are but 
five-sixths of those specified for subsequent 
years. 

It is apparent that, in this case, the normal 
income tax, amounting to $88.48, will have 
been paid for the whole year, $55 having 
already been deducted at the source and re- 
ported by employers and tenant; and $33.48 
becoming due from the taxpayers in person, 
upon official notification. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S SITUATION 


Imagine, now, the salesman become an 
affluent business man, the proprietor of an 
establishment manufacturing a_ relatively 
small but highly profitable line of staples. 
At the end of the year he finds that his books 
show a gross business amounting to $300,000. 
He has had his preliminary experiences with 
the income tax, for, in addition to standard 
railroad and industrial stocks yielding $4200 
in annual dividends, he holds one large mort- 
gage, paying $3500 yearly interest, and a 
block of public utility bonds, issued without 
the tax-free clause, yielding an annual income 
of $5000. He has, of course, received his 
stock dividends in full. But he has had the 
1 per cent. tax deducted from his mortgage 
interest by the debtor, who has been advised 
that the law requires deduction of the tax 
at the source on every such obligation paying 
interest in excess of $3000 annually. 

And he has been required to file the regu- 
lar certificate of ownership in order to cash 
the coupons from his bonds, although for 
special reasons he has elected to take advan- 
tage of the ruling that, by substituting its 
own certificate, his bank might on request 
forward his declaration of ownership direct- 
ly to the Internal Revenue office at Wash- 
ington, instead of sending it, with the cou- 
pons, through the various collection agencies. 

He is puzzled now about how to figure the 
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net income from his business for purposes 
of taxation, and is by no means satisfied with 
the calculation which his bookkeepers have 
made “on advice of. counsel,” and finally sub- 
mitted to him, as follows: 


GROSS INCOINE &0) 5: eds hook wae cde es cee $300,000 
Operating expenses, including 

cost of materials, wages, sala- 

PIES ANG GCEPLECIALON. <<.6.0 «ec cvieces 216,000 


Net operating income......... 84,000 
Taxes and interest on mortgage 3000 
Bad debts charged off after 

proved worthless by legal pro- 

ceedings (including cost of 


PIGCECUINOE) 5 icc 0 0s oes 4000 

Loss on an_ unsuccessful line 

OF SER DIER So iis-6: sre mecerecusle a 2,000 

Made SCONE oo SSS sw vires ane le ce $75,000 


The business man wants to know why 
there has been no deduction of an item of 
$2000 which he remembers as having been 
charged during the year in replacing some 
old equipment. He is told that inasmuch as 
that amount represents the excess of the cost 
of the new over the old, there is no allow- 
able deduction within the meaning of the 
law. 

He recalls an expenditure of several thou- 
sand dollars for the building of an addition 
to the stock-room; another substantial item 
representing taxes assessed for street im- 
provement in the district in which the plant 
is situated; and still another, representing a 
contribution to his employees’ pension fund. 
But he finds them, also, definitely excluded 
from the list of allowed deductions. 

There is still another question to be set- 
tled regarding his income. He owns a half- 
partnership interest in a mercantile establish- 
ment reported to him as showing net income 
for the year of $15,000, but as being in need 
of working capital to take care of a rapidly 
expanding business, so that it seems best to 
defer the apportionment and distribution of 
the profits. He wants to know what is to 
be done in a case like that. And he is re- 
ferred to a Treasury Department ruling 
which says: 


Amounts due or accrued to the individual mem- 
bers of a partnership from the net earnings of 
the partnership, whether apportioned and distrib- 


uted or not, shall be included in the annual return 
of the individual. 


The business man is now ready to prepare 
for the revenue collector his personal state- 
ment, which will show as follows: 


Gross income (from manufacturing busi- 
ness, $300,000; from partnership, $15,- 
000; interest on mortgage, $3500; inter- 
est on bonds, $5000; dividends on 
stags: SAA cade sate Cae eceee es $327,700 
General deductions as enumerated in state- 
ment of manufacturing business, viz., 
operating expenses, taxes, interest on 
indebtedness, bad debts, and business 


RO OO cack coe tia re deeacaneaa teen $225,000 
NGG SCOR 66 xia ainns aes oxo ae hee $102,000 


Amount of income on which tax 


is withheld at source.......... $3500 

Specific exemption.............. 4000 

Total deductions and exemptions allowed 
for computing normal tax............. 7,500 

Taxable income on which normal tax of 
1 per cent. is to be calculated......... $94,500 
ADDITIONAL TAX INCOME 

1 per cent. on amount over $20,000 and 
not exceeding $50,000................ $30,000 

2 per cent. on amount over $50,000 and 
not exceeding $75,000..............0-. 25,000 

3 per cent. on amount over $75,000 and 
not exceeding $100,000................ 19,500 


It will be seen that the business man’s total 
tax for the full calendar year figures out at 
$2330. He pays on his return a normal tax 
of $945; a 1 per cent. surtax amounting to 
$300; a 2 per cent. surtax amounting to $500, 
and a 3 per cent. surtax amounting to $585. 

A noteworthy phase of the methods pre- 
scribed for the calculation of the additional, 
or super-tax, is that no deduction is allowed 
of income derived from dividends or from 
net earnings on the capital stock of corpora- 
tions, etc., which are also taxed on their 
net income. 

In these illustrations it has been the en- 
deavor to show the application of the under- 
lying principles involved in the calculation of 
the individual’s net, or taxable, income. 
Many have been puzzled to know whether 
they are required to make returns to the 
Government, in case their calculations, ac- 
cording to these principles, show them not 
to be “taxable persons.”’ Such seems to be 
the intent of the law. 
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PROTECTING THE BANK DEPOSITOR 
BY VERNICE EARLE DANNER 


HE comparatively recent failure of a 

national bank in Pittsburgh, Pa., in- 
volving the loss of more than thirty million 
dollars—the heaviest failure in the history 
of American banking — calls to mind the 
fact that no matter how vigilant and compe- 
tent bank examiners may be, the depositor, 
under our present banking system, is never 
quite safe. This failure occurred at the 
close of one of the most stringent adminis- 
trations of banking this country has ever 
had, and yet the records show that the cause 
of the failure was simply over-confidence 
and unsound judgment on the part of the 
bank’s officials. Human nature is never 
quite perfect, and for that reason, since hu- 
man nature largely guides the destiny of 
banks, bank failures can never be entirely 


stopped. The pity of it is that under our 
present system we make the innocent de- 
positor, who from the very nature of 


things has only the most meagre ways of 
telling whether banks are safe or sound, 
suffer for the mistakes for which he is in 
nowise responsible, while we let the bank- 
er, who is directly responsible, escape in 
most cases with no punishment or suffering 
whatsoever. 

Congress has just attempted to reform our 
whole banking system. The whole pur- 
pose of those who had the Currency bill in 
charge seemed to be to get established a 
banking system which would put business 
on a more stable basis by getting the re- 
serves under control and by giving the coun- 
try an elastic currency, thereby providing 
the machinery by which panics might be 
checked. Yet only a very small percent- 
age of our bank failures are caused by pan- 
ics. They are caused in a very great ma- 
jority of cases by corrupt or incompetent 
bank officials. Sometimes failures so caused 
are so great that they precipitate panics, but 
panics never precipitate such failures. Pan- 
ics generally cause a temporary suspension of 
business, but banks properly and conserva- 
tively conducted nearly always survive the 
effects of panics and reopen for business in 
time. The new banking law will enable 
the bankers to pool their assets, as it were, 
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cipitating a panic, but it will not return to 
the individual depositor of the failed bank 
his money. He must continue to suffer. 
The new banking law will be a great boon 
for the borrower; but it is the depositor who 
is the really important factor in banking, 
rather than the borrower, for without de- 
posits there can be but few loans, unless the 
currency be greatly inflated, which is not 
desired by anyone. A full solution of our 
banking problem demands provisions for 
making our banks absolutely safe places for 
depositors to leave their money. 

It has now been nearly six years since 
Oklahoma began to guarantee the bank de- 
posits of her citizens. In the interim Kan- 
sas, Texas, and Nebraska have followed 
Oklahoma’s example. In none of these 
States has a bank depositor lost a cent on ac- 
count of failed banks since their guaranty 
laws went into effect. These laws have now 
been in operation long enough to enable us 
to draw some conclusions, which ought to be 
of value in the future shaping of banking 
legislation, by the States, if not by the na- 
tional government. 

The guaranty laws of all these States are 
based on the same principle—the compulsory 
contribution by the banks to a guaranty fund, 
controlled and held by the State. The laws 
of the several States differ somewhat, but 
only in details. 


I1OW DEPOSIT INSURANCE HAS WORKED IN 
KANSAS, TEXAS, AND NEBRASKA 


The bank-deposit guaranty law of Kan- 
sas went into effect in July, 1909. There 
have been two bank failures since that time 
which cost the guaranty fund something like 
$30,000. There is now in the Kansas guar- 
anty fund cash amounting to over $111,000, 
and bonds aggregating over $366,000. The 
Texas law went into effect in 1909 also and 
there have been three bank failures costing 
the guaranty fund about $100,000. There 
is now nearly a million dollars in the guar- 
anty fund to take care of future losses. The 
Nebraska law went into effect in 1911. 
There have been no failures and there is 
now in the the guaranty fund more than 


410,000.” 
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OPERATION OF THE OKLAHOMA GUARANTY 
LAW 


Oklahoma has not been as successful with 
her bank deposit guaranty law as have her 
sister States. There have been more failures, 
for one thing, and there has not been the 
same strict supervision of banks as in the 
ether States. There have also been differ- 
ent conditions to meet. Oklahoma has not 
been a good State to try out any kind of 
banking legislation. The State is rich in 
resources, many of them undeveloped, and 
there have been many opportunities for 
speculation. There have been oil fields to 
develop, coal mines to exploit, and street 
railways, lighting plants, and water systems 
to build. The banker, as a public-spirited 
citizen, has frequently got himself entangled 
with some of these enterprises, and they have 
not all “panned out” as it was thought they 
would. 

There have been over twenty-five bank 
failures in Oklahoma in the past six years. 
More than twenty of these can be traced to 
one or all of three causes, namely, specula- 
tion on the part of banking officials or the 
loaning of deposits to speculators, lax admin- 
istration of the banking laws, and political 
corruption. 

Speculation of some kind is the cause of 
more than half the failures. In some cases 
the speculation took place before the deposit 
guaranty law went into operation. Many 
of the bad effects of the operation of the de- 
posit guaranty law, in fact, have been due to 
the haste and carelessness with which the law 
was put into operation in the first place. It 
will be remembered that the law grew out of 
a desire of the Oklahoma legislators to find 
something to offset the panic of 1907, which 
came just at the time Oklahoma was ad- 
mitted to Statehood. In Oklahoma Territory 
there had been a fairly good supervision of 
banks, but in old Indian Territory there had 
been none. As a result there were many in- 
stitutions operating in Indian Territory at 
the time of admission to Statehood which 
were not really banks at all, but called them- 
selves such. They were banks of the most 
“wildcat” kind. Yet when the Oklahoma 
guaranty law was put into operation, all of 
these old Indian ‘Territory banks were 
brought in under the guaranty system, after 
the most superficial sort of an examination. 
More than half of the bank failures which 
have occurred in Oklahoma since the deposit 
guaranty law went into effe * have .bee- 
among these old Indian Territory bank. 
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They should never have been given a charter 
to begin with. 

In the early history of the Oklahoma law, 
also, in an effort to build up a large line of 
deposits in State banks, and thus influence 
the national Democratic convention in 1908 
to make the guaranty idea a national issue, 
several very unwise expedients were resorted 
to. Among these was the practice of the 
banking department of chartering State 
banks in communities where there was no 
call for them at all. Every community in 
the State was visited by party workers, and 
men persuaded to open banks, especially- in 
small’ communities where national banks 
were, so as to draw deposits away from the 
national banks and make it appear that the 
people very much preferred the State banks. 
Following such political manipulation there 
was bound to come a crash some time, for in 
many places where State banks were opened 
national banks already there were merely 
getting enough business to keep them going. 
The crash came. Through carelessness, bad 
judgment, and often criminality on the part 
of banking officials banks began to fail, and 
have been failing ever since. 

There have been so many failures since 
the Oklahoma deposit guaranty law went 
into effect, that the burden on the banks of 
keeping up the guaranty fund has been enor- 
mously great. The system has cost the 
banker an average of almost three per cent. 
a year on the capital he has had invested, or 
an average of one per cent. annually on his 
average daily deposits. This is twenty times 
as much as the cost should have been. The 
last Oklahoma legislature amended the law 
so as to limit the annual assessments to two- 
fifths of one per cent. on the average daily 
deposits for the next three years, and to one- 
fifth of one per cent. thereafter. This light- 
ens the burden considerably for the present, 
but the guaranty fund is now over $650,000 
in debt, and this will have to be paid eventu- 
ally, either by the banks or by the State. 

In face of the heavy tax that has been lev- 
ied to keep up the deposit guaranty system in 
Oklahoma, however, State banks have pros- 
pered exceptionally well. In 1911 they made 
a net earning of 1524 per cent. on capital 
invested ; in 1912, 16°% per cent.; and in the 
first six months of 1913, 944 per cent. There 
is scarcely a business in the entire country 
that has made such a phenomenal showing. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST 


When the deposit guaranty idea was first 
--4 it was argued that there was need 
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for such a system: (1) To protect deposi- 
tors from loss; (2) to insure business stabil- 
ity; (3) to prevent runs on banks; (+) to 
prevent panics; (5) to bring money out of 
hoarding; and (6) to protect bankers them- 
selves from disaster and ruin likely to follow 
the loss of confidence in panic times when 
deposits are not guaranteed. 

Set over against these arguments for de- 
posit insurance were the following argu- 
ments against it: (1) That it would en- 
courage speculative and wildcat banking; 
(2) that it would make deposits so easy to 
get that bankers would be induced to loan 
them recklessly; (3) that it would reduce 
all banks to the same low level, thus taking 
away the incentive for a bank to limit its op- 
erations to sound methods; (4) that it would 
destroy discrimination on the part of deposi- 
tors; and (5) that no adequate guaranty 
fund could be collected to meet the losses of 
failed banks without inviting graft and cor- 
ruption in politics. 


THESE ARGUMENTS TESTED BY EXPERIENCE 


Here we find what appears to be a para- 
dox. The experience of Kansas, Texas, and 
Nebraska fully disproves the arguments 
against bank-deposit insurance; but the ex- 
perience of Oklahoma, on the other hand, 
apparently proves every one of them! Yet, 
when we analyze the facts carefully, we find 
that there is no paradox at all. In Kansas, 
Texas, and Nebraska the deposit guaranty 
_ law has not encouraged speculative and wild- 

cat banking, has not taken away the discrim- 
ination of depositors, has not been an ‘un- 
reasonable burden on the banks, and there 
has not been any political corruption in the 
handling of the guaranty fund, because the 
guaranty matter has been kept out of politics, 
and there has been an honest and efficient 
administration of the banking laws. In Okla- 
homa the guaranty question has been 
dragged into politics, and there has been only 
a lax administration of the banking laws. 
The result has been that her deposit guar- 
anty law has suffered. An honest and efh- 
cient banking department can prevent specu- 
lative and wildcat banking with a guaranty 
law as well as without one, if it wants to. 
And as far as the deposit guaranty law de- 
stroying discrimination among depositors is 
concerned, that argument is mostly a super- 
stition. Depositors patronize banks largely 
because they know the officers and feel that 
they can get better accommodation there than 
elsewhere. One hardly ever hears a man 
ask another whether this bank or that bank 
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is safe. He takes that for granted, until 
he hears something to the contrary. But 
even if deposit insurance did destroy dis- 
crimination on the part of depositors it would 
be no valid argument against it. One might 
just as well say that a plan to make. all 
money in circulation good would be a bad 
policy because it would destroy a citizen’s 
power of discriminating between good and 
bad money; that it would be a bad policy 
to abolish rogues because honest men might 
lose their distinction! 

The crux of the whole matter is simply 
this: ‘The arguments advanced against de- 
posit insurance do not apply unless the de- 
posit guaranty law has only a weak general 
banking law to back it up, and unless this 
general banking law is laxly administered. 
They are arguments which might apply 
equally as well to any kind of a banking sys- 
tem as to a guaranty system. They com- 
plain of evils which can be eradicated with 
a guaranty law just as well as without one. 
A guaranty system might furnish the in- 
centive for wildcat or speculative banking, 
and, as has been demonstrated in Oklahoma, 
will produce such banking if the banking 
officials permit it. But the officials can pre- 
vent it if they wish to do so. 

But while experience has demonstrated 
that none of the arguments against bank- 
deposit insurance are really sound, it has also 
demonstrated that not all the arguments in 
favor of it are sound. In fact, the expo- 
nents of bank-deposit insurance have done 
the principle much harm by claiming too 
much for it. They have heralded it as a 
panacea for all our banking ills. Two of 
the things especially that they have claimed 
for it are that it will bring money out of 
hoarding and that it will prevent panics. 

The guaranty of bank deposits does not 
bring much money out of hoarding. This 
las been demonstrated clearly in ‘Kansas, 
Texas, and Nebraska. In each of these 
States the increase of bank deposits since 
their guaranty laws went into effect has been 
very little more than the normal increase in 
nearby States. In Oklahoma the demonstra- 
tion has been just as sure, but not so clear. 
Her deposit guaranty law went into effect 
just following the panic of 1907. That 
there should be some money brought out of 
hoarding is to be expected. The enormous 
increase in State bank deposits over national 
bank deposits just following the time the law 
went into effect, however, was not due to 
the fact that money was being brought out 
of hoarding. When the law went into op- 
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eration over one hundred national banks took 
out State charters. Besides this, nearly two 
hundred new State banks were chartered in 
a little while, many in communities where 
national banks already were. All this meant 
a big increase in State bank deposits and a 
corresponding decrease in national bank de- 
posits. But the tota! increase in deposits 
tor both State and national banks for the 
whole State was only slightly above the nor- 
mal inctease in bank deposits witnessed 
everywhere following the time when the evil 
effects of the panic of 1907 passed away. 

Neither will the guaranty of bank deposits 
prevent panics. “Those who have held to 
this view have argued that panics are caused 
by the loss of confidence in banks. As a 
matter of fact this always comes after a panic 
has already begun, or after the real cause of 
the panic has come to the surface. People 
have learned by experience that a panic 
causes a suspension of banking; hence they 
rush to the banks for their money whenever 
the first evidences of a panic appear. They 
will continue to do this, deposit guaranty or 
no deposit guaranty. They do not want 
their money tied up for a long time, even if 
it is ever so safe. 

Panics in this country have been due to 
fundamental weaknesses in our banking ma- 
chinery that bank-deposit insurance has noth- 
ing to do with. They have been due to our 
individualistic banking system, to overspecu- 
lation, to overconfidence, to the tying up of 
our bank reserves in Wall Street specula- 
tions, to our inelastic currency. The guar- 
anty of bank deposits will do nothing to cor- 
rect any of this. Nor will the remedying of 
these evils or defects make deposits much 
safer than they are now. 


WHY BANK-DEPOSIT GUARANTY IS PRACTI- 
CABLE AND SOUND IN PRINCIPLE 


The guaranty of bank deposits is based on 
principles the same as those of any other 
kind of insurance. The trend of the age is 
towards insurance against calamities, and 
the successful business man insures his busi- 
ness against fire, and the practical farmer 
his crops against storms, and the thoughtful 
man his life against the ravages of disease. 
Bank deposits are just as susceptible of being 
insured as any other kind of property, and 
the losses resulting from bank failures are 
often so much greater and so much more 
severe than those resulting from fire, storms, 
and death that it furnishes an additional rea- 
son why bank deposits should be insured. 
Bank-deposit insurance is safer than fire in- 
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surance, because, in order to defeat the guar- 
anty law, one must break his bank, ruin his 
own character and possibly that of his fellow- 
officers, and rob his friends; while in fire in- 
surance it is possible to burn one’s property 
without being caught or losing one’s repu- 
tation. 

Most opponents of bank-deposit insurance 
argue that in ordinary insurance the one in- 
sured pays the cost, and that therefore if 
we have deposit insurance the depositor 
should pay the premium, and not the banks. 
But it may be replied to this argument that 
the depositor is rot the only party insured. 
The guaranty fund in deposit insurance is 
an insurance against the risk of a failure of 
a bank, and the depositor is a mere benefi- 
ciary of the protection which the fund gives 
to the bank. In other words, the depositor 
stands in the same relation to the insurance 
which the guaranty fund furnishes as the 
mortgagee stands to the company that in- 
sures against fire a house owned by the mort- 
gagor, or as the wholesale house stands to 
the company that insures a stock of goods 
sold to a merchant on credit. In either case 
the insurance is paid, and should be paid, by 
the party whose action is liable to precipi- 
tate loss. 

Some argue that there are many other 
kinds of losses which should be insured 
against if we are going to insure bank de- 
posits. For example, there are the losses of 
merchants who sell goods on credit, and the 
losses of the milkman and the cobbler and 
the doctor, and so on. It might be replied 
that a man’s appetite for pie, cheese, cabbage, 
and tea and coffee are as much in need of 
regulation as his appetite for whisky, but 
that it has been found expedient to restrict 
by law the latter, but not the former! 


LESSONS FROM OKLAHOMA'S EXPERIENCE 


Oklahoma’s experience has taught several 
things about guaranteeing bank deposits, most 
of which have been already indicated in a 
general way. To sum them up, however, 
we may say, first, that the administration of 
the guaranty law must be kept out of poli- 
tics; second, there must be a sound general 
banking law accompanying the guaranty law; 
and third, the administration of this general 
banking law must be honest and efficient. 

Oklahoma’s general banking law is very 
weak. That is largely why her guaranty 
law ‘has not been a success. We cannot go 
into the details of a sound banking law. 
But we may mention certain things which 
are necessary in order to give a guaranty law 
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protection. Among these are provisions re- 
quiring officers of banks to furnish surety 
bonds, the same as public officials are re- 
quired to do; and those bonds should be a 
guaranty of the honesty and competency of 
such officials. Corrupt officials who wreck 
tanks should be prosecuted relentlessly. The 
banking law should have a double liability 
provision, and stockholders should be re- 
quired to furnish bonds to make this double 
liability effective. Many bank stockholders 
have no property besides their bank stock, so 
that the double liability is often a mere farce. 
Officers of failed banks should never be 
permitted to engage in banking again, or 
even to own stock in banks. With these 
provisions in a general banking law there 
will be little need for a guaranty fund. In 
other words, bank failures will be reduced 
to a minimum, and the losses resulting from 
the few failures which will occur will be 
reduced to a minimum. ‘Then the cost of 
keeping up a guaranty fund will be so low 
that bankers will be glad to contribute to it. 

Every State that has a guaranty law ought 
also to have a State bankers’ clearing-house, 
made up of representatives from banks oper- 
ating under the guaranty system, with power 
to examine banks at any time as to solvency, 
business methods, and character of loans be- 
ing made. If banks are to be made to guar- 
antee one another’s deposits they ought to 
have something to say about one another’s 
way of doing business. In Germany the gov- 
ernment compels employers to insure their 
workmen against accidents, under a_ plan 
similar to the Oklahoma deposit guaranty 
system, in that all employers contribute to a 
common fund for this insurance purpose. 
What has been the result? The employers 
have a standing committee which visits all 
the shops and sees to it that each employer 
keeps installed the latest safety devices for 
the protection of his workmen, so as to re- 
duce to a minimum the cost of the insurance. 
This same co6peration ought to be and must 
be applied to banking if the guaranty prin- 
ciple is to survive. The reason so many 
bankers have objected to deposit insurance 
is because they have never been given quite 
a square deal. 

It was largely because they were to have 
no say in the administration of the guaranty 
law that the bankers of Wisconsin objected 
to having such a law enacted. They suc- 
ceeded in keeping such a law from passing, 
too, but seeing that the people really wanted 
their deposits guaranteed they set to work 
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to devise a scheme whereby those banks which 
desired to do so might guarantee deposits, 
through the organization of a mutual insur- 
ance company for that purpose. One of the 
salient features of this scheme is the appli- 
cation of the clearing-house plan. The rest 
of the by-laws of the insurance company is 
taken largely from the guaranty laws of 
Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska. If 
properly managed the plan will succeed, and 
may ultimately supersede the government 
guaranty of deposits. 

The clearing-house plan of protecting bank 
deposits has also been adopted by several 
large cities, among them Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and a 
number of others. Bankers in these cities 
have come to realize that it is to their interest 
to codperate to prevent failures. 

If the clearing-house plan is not made a 
feature of the guaranty system, the guaranty 
of bank deposits will never make much head- 
way as a governmental function. Private 
insurance concerns which permit the banker 
some say in the administration of the guar- 
anty fund will drive governments out of the 
cuaranteeing business. Several private insur- 
ance companies are now guaranteeing bank 
deposits and are succeeding, even at a higher 
assessment rate than is being paid in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and ‘Texas under government 
guaranty, simply because the government 
guaranty, as operated in all three of these 
States, practically excludes the banker from 
having any say concerning the banking meth- 
ods of those whom he helps to protect. 

The government guaranty of bank depos- 
its is greatly preferable to private guaranty, 
if it is properly managed, and if the clearing- 
house idea is incorporated in it. Insurance 
by private companies is likely to be inefh- 
cient. They may fail just as well as banks 
may fail, and for the same reasons. Insur- 
ance by private companies is bound to be 
more costly than government insurance, be- 
cause private companies are always organ- 
ized for profit. Many countries of Europe 
have insurance systems against accident and 
old age, and they have been eminently suc- 
cessful. One State of the United States is 
now engaged in the life-insurance business. 
If life insurance can be made a success in 
this country under government control, why 
cannot bank-deposit insurance? It is being 
made a success in three States, and can be 
made a success everywhere if the banker is 
made a partner in it. 
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LTHOUGH the Century for 1914, to 

judge from the first two numbers, will 
be especially strong in fiction features, the 
serious articles already published or an- 
nounced are decidedly noteworthy,—for in- 
stance, Richard Barry’s character sketch of 
Skobeleff, Russia’s chief war hero; James 
D. Whelpley’s ““The German Emperor and 
the Balkan Peace,” W. Morgan Shuster’s 
“Shall the Filipinos Have a Fourth of 
July?” and Andrew Carnegie’s essay on the 
hereditary transmission of property,—all in 
the January number, and an article on Mex- 
ico by Mr. Shuster, together with further 
discussion of immigration by Professor Ross, 
in the February issue, which is known as the 
mid-winter fiction Century, one of its most 
important contributions being “The Last 
War in the World,” a novel of prophecy, by 
H. G. Wells. 

On another page of this department we 
quote from Dr. Hill’s clever article entitled 
“Why Do We Have a Diplomatic Service?” 
in the January Harper’s. Other interesting 
features of this number are “Australian By- 
paths,” by Norman Duncan; “At the Sign 
of ‘La Reine Jeanne,’”’ by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, and “The Physics of the Emotions,” 
by Fred W. Eastman. In the February 
number appear a series of letters written by 
the Northern wife of a Confederate officer 
in the early years of the Civil War, giving 
pictures of scenes in Richmond and Mont- 
gomery, and incidentally intimate glimpses 
of several Confederate military leaders. 
Charles Wellington Furlong tells of his re- 
cent journey through the jungle of Surinam. 

Scribner’s begins the publication of a new 
series of recollections by Madame Wadding- 
ton, the American-born wife of the distin- 
guished French diplomat. The February 
instalment covers the Berlin Congress of 
1877-78. In addition to George E. Wood- 
berry’s articles on North Africa, one of the 
leading travel articles of Scribner’s is “The 
Alpine Road of France,” by Sir Henry Nor- 
man, describing the best motor-way across 
France from Normandy to the Mediterra- 
nean by the new “Route des Alpes.” The 
February Scribner’s, which is largely a mo- 


tor number, has articles on the motor truck, 
by Rollin W. Hutchinson, Jr., and “The 
Great National Road Schemes,” by Henry B. 
Joy, president of the Lincoln Highway As- 
sociation. “The Tragic Ten Days of Ma- 
dero” is the title given to a series of letters 
by an American woman from Mexico, pub- 
lished in the January Scribner’s. 

Two articles of more than ordinary inter- 
est in the February McClure’s are “Buttons: 
A Romance of American Industry,” by Ed- 
ward M. Woolley, and “A Great Jew” 
(Lord Chief Justice Rufus Isaacs of Eng- 
land) by Perceval Gibbon. 

“Better Boys” is the title of a useful and 
suggestive article contributed to the 4 merican 
Magazine by Charles K. Taylor. 

A newcomer in the field of American pe- 
riodical literature is the Unpopular Review, 
published quarterly by the house of Henry 
Holt & Co., of New York. In typograph- 
ical appearance and general mechanical fea- 
tures this publication reminds one at once 
of the standard English reviews, nor is the 
similarity confined to the physical form. 
The literary quality of the Unpopular Re- 
view has its counterpart, if anywhere, in the 
best known of the British quarterlies and 
monthlies. It is refreshing to find in a 
single issue of any American periodical so 
much distinctly good writing. 

It is a matter of regret that the policy of 
anonymity adopted by the editors prevents 
the giving of individual credit for the essays 
contained in this initial number. Among the 
titles of the thirteen articles are “The Ma- 
jority Juggernaut,” “The New Morality,” 
“The Unfermented Cabinet,” “Our To- 
bacco: Its Cost,” “Our Alcohol: Its Use,” 
“The Standing Incentives to War,” and 
“The Machinery for Peace.” 

If we may venture to express the editorial 
point of view of this new free-lance among 
the quarterlies, we should say that it is 
vaguely outlined from time to time by those 
American journalists who are looking for- 
ward to a new party alignment in this coun- 
try and expecting to see arise from the ruins 
of the Republican organization a new Con- 
servative party. 
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HE announcement of the Government at 

Washington that hereafter it will appoint 
a majority of native members to the Philip- 
pine Commission, thus transferring responsi- 
bility for local legislation from the United 
States to the Filipino people, has renewed the 
discussion of the question whether the Fili- 
pinos are capable of self-government. This 
question forms the subject of an article con- 
tributed to the North American Review for 
January by Capt. George H. Shelton, U. S. 
A., who, in addition to three years’ service 
in the Philippines, has been attached to the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs at Washington. 

Captain Shelton regards this recent conces- 
sion as only another step along the path of 
popular government which has been steadily 
pursued in our conduct of Philippine affairs 
since the Treaty of Paris. Against this prog- 
ress, as Captain Shelton rightly says, there 
can be no reasonable objection so long as the 
Filipinos show themselves equal to the respon- 
sibilities involved. His article, therefore, is 
not directed against this or any other reason- 
able step, but against what he describes as the 
“jump to independence, without regard to 
where the Filipinos or ourselves are going to 
alight.” He reminds us that the Jones bill, 
reported in the House during the last Con- 
gress, provided for independence, partial 
on passage and complete after eight years. 
In his view, nothing but the welfare of the 
Filipinos can provide an honest basis for set- 
tlement. The cost of the Philippines and 
their value to us are not to be considered 
beside the question of what will assure rea- 
sonable peace and progress in the Islands. 

Furthermore, it is not a question whether 
the Filipinos unaided can do as much for 
themselves as we have done for them. “No 
one believes they can; it is a question simply 
whether alone they could do sufficiently well 
—whether independence would mean prog- 
ress or retrogression.” Captain Shelton 
counts himself a friend of the Filipinos, and, 
speaking as their friend, he maintains that 
they are lacking now, individually and col- 
lectively, in capacity for self-government, and 
particularly for self-government under repub- 
lican forms, and that if left to themselves 
chaos will sooner or later result. 

What our experience has taught us about 
the Filipinos goes to show that as a people 
they are easily led, and since the establish- 
ment of civil government in the Islands, the 

. United States has found few practical diffi- 
culties in governing them. Captain Shelton 
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argues, however, that people easily led in one 
direction are easily led in another, and with 
the development of equally powerful leaders, 
division and corresponding difficulty in con- 
trol might readily follow. Generosity, mor- 
ality, hospitality, and other qualities imputed 
to the Filipinos do not, of themselves, signify 
capacity for progress or self-control. For 
progress in any direction there must be al- 
ways energy and initiative, and in these two 
qualities the Filipinos are admittedly lacking. 
No Malay people has ever revealed these 
qualities, and during the centuries of Spanish 
domination there was no opportunity for the 
Filipinos to develop them. Under Spain the 
Filipinos. were Christianized, but were held 
purposely in ignorance and_ superstition. 
Energy was discouraged ; initiative was pun- 
ished. Only with the advent of the Ameri- 
cans was there opportunity provided for the 
development of these qualities, and it seems 
inconceivable, says Captain Shelton, ‘“‘that a 
people lacking them at the outset, and held 
for more than three centuries in an environ- 
ment preventing their development, could in 
a dozen years develop either energy or initia- 
tive to a point likely to be a controlling factor 
in their immediate future.” 

The exceptions that readily occur to all 
familiar with recent Philippine history— 
Rizal, the Filipino martyr; Aguinaldo, the 


‘leader of the insurrection; Bonifacio, the il- 


literate but powertul chief of the Katipunan, 
Antonio Luna, Sixto Lopez, Areneto, chief 
magistrate of the Islands; Arellano, Attor- 
ney General; Speaker Osmenia, of the As- 
sembly; Manuel Quezon, the commissioner 
representing the Philippines in the United 
States; Aglipay, the leader of the Philip- 
pine church, and other men prominent in 
public life and in the  professions—are 
really not Filipinos. ‘These men and every 
other native-born that has reached distinction 
in the Islands are mestizos—mixed of blood. 
Most of these men are Chinese mestizos; 
their fathers, or grandfathers, or great-grand- 
fathers were Chinese. 

The mestizos form, comparatively speak- 
ing, a small fraction of the Filipino people. 
In this, however, the Chinese abound. It 
was said by former Governor - General 
Wright that there was not a single family 
of prominent, dominant Filipinos who had 
not Chinese blood. What would happen, 
Captain Shelton asks, if we were to turn the 
Islands adrift and leave them to the domi- 
nance of a few thousand Chinese half-bloods? 
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Will these mestizos attempt to find a future 
for the pure-blood native, to raise him to 
their standard, socially and politically? This 
seems unlikely, for the mestizos despise the 
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pure-blood. What, then, will be the out- 
come? First of all, says Captain Shelton, it 
will be class control, then class hatred, and 
then—chaos. 





WHY DO WE HAVE A DIPLOMATIC SERVICE? 


D*. DAVID JAYNE HILL, former 
Ambassador of the United States to 
Germany, has chosen an informal method for 
presenting to the readers of Harper's Maga- 
zine some of the reasons for the maintenance 
of an American diplomatic service. ‘These 
reasons are set forth through the medium of 
a conversation supposed to have been held in 
a Washington club. The starting point of 
this conversation was the repetition of a re- 
mark made by a newly elected United States 
Senator, referring to our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in foreign capitals: “I don’t under- 
stand why we have those fellows, anyhow.” 

Dr. Hill judiciously remarks that this ob- 
servation has the threefold merit of being 
just, kindly, and honest—‘“‘just, because it 


clearly indicates the proper starting point of 
any discussion regarding our diplomatic serv- 
ice; kindly, because it places without discrim- 


ination all the representatives of our country 
engaged in that service in the same large, gen- 
erous category of ‘those fellows,’ which, if 
slightly lacking in respect, at least does not 
imply any opprobrium; honest, because it is a 
frank confession of ignorance betokening a 
state of mind at once docile and unassuming, 
and, if not keenly curious, implies no uncon- 
querable prejudice.” 

The manner in which this utterance by the 
Senator was received in the club is a fair in- 
dex of American public sentiment on the mat- 
ter in question. ‘The first comment was to 
the effect that longer experience in politics 
would show the Senator certain practical 
reasons “why we have those fellows.” It was 
asserted that the country has no serious in- 
terest in the diplomatic service, which has 
been assailed in Congress as “‘purely orna- 
mental,” and that the service had been re- 
tained only because of its utility to party 
politics. “It is the very life of a Presidential 
election. Sinecures are necessary to the life 
of a political party. The indefinite character 
of the diplomatic service renders it particu- 
larly useful; for, while it appeals chiefly to 
the men of leisure, it stimulates aspirations 
which awaken interest in public affairs which 
might otherwise never exist, and since the 
service has no standard of service or efficiency, 


there is no limit to its political usefulness.” 

As this cynical view seemed abhorrent to 
certain younger members of the club, the con- 
versation recurred to the provisions of the 
Constitution for the appointment of ambassa- 
dors and to the importance of the diplomatic 
service in the minds of the fathers of the Gov- 
ernment. It was pointed out that the United 
States in its earliest years profited greatly from 
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Uncte Sam: “I hope you will know how to represent 


me properly.” 
From the Sun (New York) 


the diplomacy of the Revolution, and that the 
delegates to the constitutional convention re- 
membered with gratitude what Franklin had 
done for us in France. Without the aid of 
the French fleet we might not have won our 
independence, at least, at so early a date. A 
member of Congress from the Middle West, 
however, took the ground that since the Con- 
stitution was framed and adopted conditions 
had changed entirely. From a weak and small 
nation we have become strong and great. We 








have no neighbors who would think of at- 
tacking us, and what need have we, then, of 
ambassadors and the paraphernalia that goes 
along with them? Improved communication 
by cable and wireless has rendered ambassa- 
dors superfluous. Furthermore, in the opin- 
ion of this Western representative, the deci- 
sions of sovereign states are necessarily final, 
even though they may conflict. “Do you 
suppose that we are going to be influenced by 
what any man sent to Washington may say 
to us? We know our interests and mean to 
defend them. We know how to make up 
our minds, and when we have made them up 
it makes no difference to us what anybody else 
may think. Everything we have to do with 
foreigners can be done by telegraph directly 
between the heads of the governments.” 

This suggested to a younger member of the 
company certain bits of diplomatic corre- 
spondence which, when published in the Red 
Book, would read something like this: 


Emperor William, Berlin: You have too many 
ships in the Caribbean Sea. We request you to 
reduce the number.—Wilson. 

President Wilson, Washington: We run our 
navy from Berlin. Work on your canal.— 
WwW. tR: 

King George, London: You need to teach your 
Canadians manners. Remember we have treaties 
about the Great Lakes.—Wilson. 

President Wilson, Washington: Our people 
are accountable to us alone.—George R. 


It was left to Count Brysterand, the am- 
bassador of a great European power, who at 
that moment entered the room, to define for 
the benefit of the company the function of 
diplomacy in our present-day scheme of ex- 
istence. Diplomacy, in its narrowest sense, 
is defined as the spirit of conciliation in the 
transaction of international business; in its 
largest sense, the endeavor to accomplish our 
ends by intelligence rather than by force. 
There are, he said, but three steps between 
international friendship and_ international 
hostility. They are: ‘‘(1) the permanent re- 
call of the head of the mission; (2) the recall 
of the chargé d’affaires, and (3) the com- 
plete rupture of diplomatic relations, which 
is the immediate prelude of war.” The 
Congressman was surprised at the inference 
that if our Government should abolish its 
diplomatic service entirely it would give of- 
fense. On this point the ambassador main- 
tained that no nation could take such a step 
without a reason. ‘What reason,” he 
asked, “could be given?” 

The representative thought that two rea- 
sons might be given: Economy and the in- 
compatibility between democratic ideas .of 
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doing things and monarchical ideas. ‘“Amer- 
icans,” he said, “believe in peace and want to 
help the cause of peace and good feeling in 
the world, but we don’t want merely to seem 
to do it. Now that we have the Hague Tri- 
bunal can’t we settle all our differences there? 
Why do we not all go on simply attending 
to our business, and, if disagreements arise, 
go on with our business and let the Hague 
Court settle them?” The ambassador pointed 
out that the convention which established the 
Hague Court provided only for the adjudi- 
cation of such differences as it has not been 
found possible to settle by diplomatic nego- 
tiations. 
The representative still insisted, however, 


that Americans do not seem to be fitted for . 


diplomacy: 


A reader of our newspapers would certainly 
get the idea that it is all a good deal of a farce 
for us to take part in it. They guy our diplo- 
mats about their personal affairs, make scandals 
about their behavior, set the public mind agog 
about who will go here and who will go there, 
or what they will do or not do when they arrive 
at their posts. This is wearisome. It does not 
seem to happen in othcr countries. Will not 
Your Excellency kindly tell us why that is? 


To this the ambassador replied: 


The question is not difficult to answer. Our 
diplomatic service in Europe is as completely sepa- 
rated from party politics as the army and the 
navy. There is nothing in any respect casual or 
extemporized about it, because it is rigidly stand- 
ardized on the basis of a strictly governmental 
representation, from which the merely personal 
element is absolutely eliminated. It is understood 
that an ambassador, whoever he may be, will live 
precisely as his government ordains: that he will 
de a certain number of previously determined 
things; that his personality will be absorbed in 
his office; that he will do nothing of, or by, or 
for, himself. In short, his line of conduct is mi- 
nutely prescribed for him by the foreign office of 
his government. 


As to the cost of this system, the ambassa- 
dor continued: 


There is no country in the world whose prop- 
erty in this form would greatly exceed the cost of 
a single first-class battleship, or whose budget 
shows a greater net annual expenditure for the 
entire foreign service than one-half the cost of 
such a vessel. The best war-vessel ever built is 
regarded as fit for the scrap-heap after a few 
years of existence, but the value of all the em- 
bassy and legation properties owned by foreign 
governments in the different European capitals 
has increased since they were acquired from 
twenty-five to several hundred per cent. 


The upshot of the conversation was that 
the representative declared his intention of 
introducing a bill at the next session of Con- 
gress for the standardization of our diplo- 
matic service! 
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A DARTMOUTH STUDENT MAKING USE OF HIS WINTER OPPORTUNITIES 


WINTER SPORTS AT COLLEGE 


[* the words of the editor of Outing, that 
magazine presents in its January number 
“a story of a liability that became an asset.” 
The meaning of this expression is that the 
winter months of the year, which Dartmouth 
students formerly regarded as tedious, have 
recently been transformed to such an extent 
that winter sports and all forms of outdoor 
life have become conspicuous features of the 
college program. It is said that there is no 
record of such an out-of-door movement in 
American college history, yet the same oppor- 
tunities in greater or less degree are offered 
to all northern colleges, and what has been 
accomplished at Dartmouth within the past 
four or five years should be an inspiration to 
all college men in our northern States. 
Although Dartmouth’s athletic record 
compares favorably with those of other col- 
leges and universities, it was found that only 
a small percentage of the student enrollment 
was getting any actual benefit from college 
athletics and the opportunity for out-of-door 
exercise was limited. This, of course, is true 
in most colleges. According to Mr. Henry J. 
Case, who describes the Dartmouth experi- 
ment for Outing, the needed outlet was 
opened to the whole college by what is known 
as the Outing Club: 


Any boy with energy, be he little or big, can 
take the trail, and most boys who do never be- 


come weaned from it. The forest in summer and 
autumn is the home of the speckled trout, the par- 
tridge, woodcock, and deer. In winter it offers 
sport to all manner of men from the hollow- 
chested plodder to the strongest-limbed and surest- 
balanced boy on the campus. Snowshoe and ski 
afford athletes or non-athletes as much or as little 
exercise as they want and all of it in a sharp, 
invigorating atmosphere. They develop muscles 
useful in after life, give the delicate boy the di- 
gestive apparatus of a camel, fill him with con- 
fidence, and teach him a hundred things about 
nature that he never knew before. Particularly 
strong is this appeal to the city-bred youth and 
correspondingly great is its effect upon his whole 
physical and mental make-up. 

Maybe it was the Indian lore in its traditions 
that developed this great out-of-door feature at 
Dartmouth. The legends fit perfectly into a coun- 
try of high elevations and magnificent panoramas, 
the entire stretch of which lies in the snow belt. 
This snow belt is a north and south strip of New 
Hampshire, lying between the Green, Franconia, 
and White Mountains, extending from the state’s 
southern line straight north to Canada. Below, 
and even on either side, the humidity turns snow- 
storms into rain, causing the snow to melt and 
quickly disappear. 

Within the belt the snowfall is heavy and it 
stays; the air is drier and colder. It is an excep- 
tion when the countrymen here do not have 
sleighing from Thanksgiving to April. The snow 
piles, powdery and fluffy, over forests, fields, and 
ice-clad ponds, three and four feet deep, making 
some of the best snowshoe and ski trails in the 
world. Incidentally, this depth of snow is the ex- 
planation of Dartmouth’s mediocre hockey record. 
There is so much snow and it takes so much 
time to keep the hockey rinks free and clear 




























































ON THE WINTER TRAIL 
(Three or four packs carry food and extra sweaters for 
the whole party) 


of it that hours are limited for play and practice. 

But the deeper the snow, the better the ski and 
snowshoe running, and within an hour’s trail from 
the campus are countless scenic and historic places, 
which make ideal objectives for practice runs lead- 
ing up to a full day’s march. 

The Green Mountains lie to the west and 
across the Connecticut, the Franconia Range to 
the east, and the Presidential Range of the White 
Mountains, continuing, farther north and to the 
east of the Franconia. North, still, beyond the 
highest peaks of the Presidential Range and ex- 
ending practically to the Canadian border, lies 
the Dartmouth Grant, some thirty thousand acres 
of virgin pine and hemlock, kept under practical 
forestry since it was deeded to the college in the 
days of the Crown Government. 

Straight north out of Main street in Hanover 
is a barren knoll, known as Meeting House Hill, 
from which, looking south down the Connecticut 
Valley, one may see Mt. Ascutney looming across 
the skyline nineteen miles away. Inside that dis- 
tance, and under ten miles, is the northeastern 
gate of the great Corbin Game Preserve. Turn- 
ing to the north, Mt. Moosilauke, Smart’s, and 
Cube all stand out in bold relief against the sky, 
and if the air be clear Mt. Lafayette may be dis- 
cerned in the far distance. Eight miles to the 
east is the Outing Club Camp from which Moose 
Mountain is climbed. There are rude shelters 
mow on all of these trails, as well as up the 
Pompanoosuc, which empties into the Connecticut 
five miles above Hanover. The elevation aver- 


ages between six hundred and four thousand feet. 
The valleys shelter picturesque farms, the hill- 
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tops covered with brush to the timber-line, and 
all of it a wild game country the year round. 
The White Mountains themselves need no com- 
ment. Their wonderful scenery is famous the 
country wide. 


The use of the snowshoe and ski by Dart- 
mouth students is thus described by Mr. Case: 





Each man on the trail is directed to clothe 
himself approximately as follows: Ten-inch, 
double-soled moccasins, two pairs of heavy woolen 
stockings, woolen shirt, mackinaw coat which 
keeps the wind out, has a great-collar and snow 
does not adhere to it; a toque, double knitted mit- 
tens, and a face mask for severe weather. When 
the “hike” is only for the day very light cotton 
underwear is recommended, but wool is necessary 
if the wearer intends to spend the night in shelter 
or cabin. 

The leaders first take their charges over the 
fields and hills back of the campus until they feel 
encouraged to make wider circles and vary the 
going. Then they lengthen the distance of a day’s 
run and begin to put weight on the backs of the 
runners. A beginner on snowshoes can easily out- 
distance a novice on skis, but, on the other hand, 
the expert ski-runner can leave behind the pick of 
the shoe men. Some men never make ski runners, 
while others take to it immediately, and have the 
strength and endurance to stick to the pacemakers 
no matter what the distance. 

Snowshoeing is easier to pick up, but it requires 
more stamina than is needed for a day’s run on 
skis. Therefore, green men picked for the first 
overnight trip into the hill country at the week-end 
have to be carefully considered before the party 
starts. At Dartmouth they are divided into ski 
and snowshoe divisions, pacemakers carefully se- 
lected, and, even more carefully, the rear guard. 
This rear guard assumes the responsibility of pick- 
ing up stragglers, of mending broken straps and 
thongs, of spelling a tired man with his pack, giv- 
ing first aid in case of injuries, or cheering up 
tired and discouraged ones to flounder on to the 
fire and shelter for the night. This order of march 
is never forgotten, no matter how short the run. 
Each leader, whether with pacemakers, main 
party, or rear guard, takes his part as seriously 
as though he were traveling toward the North 
Pole. It doesn’t take the “big march” up Mount 
Washington to bring out the wisdom of these pre- 
cautions. Leaders’ reports on much shorter runs 
are full of emergencies which experience and cool 
heads have easily surmounted. 

Records by card index and filing system are 
kept of each run, summer or winter, by the secre- 
tary of the club, giving the temperature, wind, 
depth of snow, route, time, members of the party, 
any new device or accoutrement tried and results, 
and careful notations of all new trails blazed or 
discovered. There is also a record kept each year 
of what each member does in and for the club, 
and each year a collection of lantern slides for 
use at the annual meeting is made from the best 
films turned in by the members. 


A winter carnival is now one of the an- 
nual occasions at Dartmouth, assuming there 
the prominence of “Junior Prom.” This 
year the carnival, with its winter meetings, 
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THE CROSS-COUNTRY SNOWSHOE RACE,—A FEATURE OF THE DARTMOUTH WINTER CARNIVAL 


dances, and attendant festivities, is planned 
for the middle of February. Alumni of 
Dartmouth from the Middle Atlantic, Mid- 
dle West, and Western States are planning 
to come back in large numbers, especially to 
see the transformation of a Hanover winter. 
The Outing Club’s “big march” to the 
White Mountains, which is also an annual 
affair, will take place in the last days of 


February or the first of March. Another at- 
tempt will then be made to gain the summit 
of Mount Washington, the highest point east 
of the Rockies ever reached on skis, members 
of the Outing Club having already suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the feat. 

The illustrations with the Outing article 
are from photographs taken by members of 
the club. We reproduce three of them. 





AMERICAN TRADE WITH CHINA 


[NFLUENCES are continually brought 


to bear on American manufacturers to 


stimulate experiments in trade expansion 
throughout the Far East. Especially is this 
true of the interior of China, which is recog- 
nized on all hands as one of the greatest fu- 
ture markets of the world. In the January 
number of the Engineering Magazine, Mr. 
Lewis R. Freeman, who has given much 
personal attention to the subject and writes 
with full authority, discusses some of the 
trade opportunities which are open to Amer: 
ican exporters in that part of the world. 
pointing out, at the same time, a few of the 
mistakes that have already been made through 
failure to understand the lines of China’s 
own industrial development. 

Mr. Freeman shows that of the 400,- 
000,000 people in China very few are as yet 
in the market for foreign goods. They are 
now buying, of course, great quantities of 


cotton goods, illuminating oil, and tobacco, 
the three great staples of foreign trade. But 
as concerns other commodities the Chinese 
masses are still prospective buyers rather 
than actual customers. 

Since 1911 China’s trade has been so much 
upset by the revolution and by the unsettled 
conditions following it that Mr. Freeman 
does not regard the figures for the last two 
years as of much value. In the decade from 
1900 to 1909, inclusive, China’s net imports 
almost doubled in value, while the exports 
rose in value from $90,000,000 to $201,000,- 
000. It would seem, therefore, that China 
was, before the revolution, well on the way 
towards wiping out the balance of trade 
which stands against it. The figures for the 
year 1910 showed an increase of imports of 
but 6 per cent., as against 22 per cent. for 
exports. It should not be assumed that the 
failure of the value of imports to rise faster 
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is due to any slackening of the Chinese de- 
mand for the classes of goods bought from 
abroad, but, as Mr. Freeman shows in his 
article, China is beginning to manufacture 
extensively on her own account. During 
that decade China’s imports increased about 
100 per cent., or at the rate of 10 per cent. 
a year, while during the same period Amer- 
ica’s exports to China increased but a little 
over 7 per cent., or less than one-half of one 
per cent. a year. It appears, therefore, that 
the American exporter has not had his pro- 
portionate share in the increase. Our show- 
ing in the matter of imports from China is 
equally unsatisfactory, for, while China’s 
sales to the world at large increased 122 per 
cent. in the ten years, the increase in the 
value of exports to the United States amount- 
ed to but 33 per cent. China’s total trade 
in this ten years about doubled, but her trade 
with America increased only 18 per cent. 

It is commonly said that our poor show- 
ing in China is not so much the result of 
our having failed, as it is of our not having 
tried. Mr. Freeman admits that, broadly 
speaking, this saying is true, but he shows 
that, on the other hand, there have been 
signal failures and that American exporters 
have paid dearly for their lack of knowledge 
as to the undercurrents of Chinese demand. 
A striking instance of this was furnished 
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several years ago in the ambitious but ill- 
advised attempts of interests in the Pacific 
Northwest to supply China with flour. By 
the time James J. Hill, then President of 
the Great Northern Railway, had built two 
21,000-ton steamers to carry flour direct 
from Washington and Oregon to Shanghai 
and Hongkong, it had been proven that 
wheat could be made quite as profitable a 
crop as any other on the uplands of tem- 
perate China, and Chinese flour mills in the 
Yangtse valley were almost equal to supply- 
ing the native demand for flour. ‘To-day it 
is said that scarcely any American flour is 
sold to the Chinese of middle and north 
China. Most of the three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth that is annually imported 
is bought by foreigners, or by the natives 
of tropical and sub-tropical China, where 
wheat cannot be grown, and even this de- 
mand is beginning to be supplied by flour 
from the mills of Shanghai. 

China’s achievement in the milling of flour 
is taken by Mr. Freeman as an indication of 
what that country may do in the manufac- 
turing of other commodities for which it 
has the raw products. This applies, he 
thinks, to the supply of cotton goods, al- 
though the best Chinese raw cotton is of a 
low grade, and it will be some time before 
the country will become independent of a 
foreign market. As to rails, bridge mate- 
rials, and other steel products, most of which 
have heretofore been imported from Europe 
and America, China will ultimately be in- 
dependent of import. It is known that the 
country has more iron, and probably more 
coal, than any other nation of the world. 
Enough of these products has already been 
opened up within reach of either railways 
or navigable rivers to serve the industrial 
needs of the country for centuries. 

Mr. Freeman shows conclusively that the 
Chinese are successfully elaborating the raw 
materials which nature has given them, and 
that it will not, therefore, profit foreign na- 
tions, least of all the United States, to en- 
deavor to build up a trade with China along 
these lines: Believing that China will ‘de- 
velop within the next ten or twenty years 
into a great manufacturing nation, while at 
the same time her demand for a better and 
different class of goods than she herself can 
produce will materially increase, Mr. Free- 

nan holds that goods into which mechanical 
skill and inventive genius enter should be 
supplied almost’ exclusively by the United 
States, which has not, and will not, have a 
serious rival in those lines. We should, in 
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fact, furnish the bulk of the machinery with 
which China is working out her industrial 
destiny. Mr. Freeman specifies such lines 


as factory, mining, and electrical machinery, 
locomotives, and the higher classes of roll- 
ing stock, electric-railway equipment, many 
classes of lighter agricultural machinery, and 
a long list of other things, such as type- 
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writers, cash registers, sewing machines, 
duplicators, and the like, in which occur the 
fullest expression of American ingenuity, and 
which, therefore, will always keep ahead of 
imitation and independent of competition. 
This, in his opinion, marks clearly and sharp- 
ly our easiest and practically our only lines 
of advance upon the Chinese market. 





WHAT JAPAN IS DOING ON THE MAINLAND 


BUSINESS man’s impressions of what 
is going on in Korea and Southern 
Manchuria, and how the Japanization of 
this vast region is progressing, are recorded 
in an article in the Far East, a weekly pub- 
lished in Tokyo. 
The writer, Mr. K. P. Swenson, who has 
a business of his own in the Japanese capital, 
is strongly impressed with the difference be- 
tween life and things in general in the Island 
Empire itself and in its continental posses- 
sions. He says on this point: 


In Japan the period of the rapid acquiring and 
application of Western improvements has passed, 
and the growth of an already Westernized coun- 
try is going on in a natural and normal way. 
Moreover, with this development is to be noticed 
the existence of more or less backward tendencies, 
or lack of progress, just as may be found in any 
country that has become accustomed to an exist- 
ing order. 


However, there is “not the least reflection 
of these backward tendencies to be found 
wherever Japanese initiative has been exert- 
ing itself on the mainland.” 


In Dairen, especially where the Government 
and the South Manchurian Railway Company 
seem to have an unlimited amount of capital to 
utilize, the visitor beholds a display of civic at- 
tractions that leaves him wondering what it is 
all about. Here there is a magnificent 500,000-yen 
hotel, which is just being completed. When asked 
where and how the little town of Dairen was 
ever going to get a respectable number of guests 
for this huge hotel a Japanese resident, with all 
seriousness, replied that it would come handy to 
accommodate visitors at the coming coronation! 
Like the hotel there are other beneficent institu- 
tions in Dairen, such as a perfect tramcar system, 
up-to-date sanitary provisions, any number of as- 
phalt-paved streets, which seem to stretch sur- 
prisingly far out into the suburbs, and, to crown 
all, is a motor-car street sprinkler that is sure to 
make its presence known to every visitor. Also, 
the inhabitants of Dairen are provided with ‘an 
elaborate electric park, where hundreds of elec- 
tric lights shine forth to delight the small crowd 
that gathers there evenings. All of these things 
go to impress the dweller of Tokyo how far 
out of date the capital of the Empire is in com- 
parison. 


To the tourist who travels through Korea 
there is “every visible evidence from a ma- 
terial standpoint of the success with which 














ONE OF THE MODERN BUILDINGS ERECTED BY THE JAPANESE IN SEOUL, THE BANK OF CHOSEN 


























A KOREAN “LITTLE MOTHER” 
(Typical peasant girl of northern Korea with baby 
sister) 


the regeneration and upbuilding of this terri- 
tory is going on.” 


He lands at Fusan, a model port furnished 
with every facility for handling transportation, 
and realizes at once that he is no longer in the 
little country of Japan. There is an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere that pervades all. For one 
thing he is apt to observe a different personal 
feeling on the part of the Japanese people, the 
spirit of security, as it were, that comes from the 
power of the government. The dependence of a 
large part of the population on the supervision and 
control of a paternal government creates an at- 
mosphere different from that of the busy indus- 
trialism of Japan. There is a spirit of indiffer- 
ence which grades itself from the sense of the 
lack of ambition on the part of those lower down 
to the self-satisfied air of prosperity in the suc- 
cessful business man who has “gotten in” right. 
Over all rests the dominant influence, the spirit 
ef the conqueror in the land of the conquered, 
and the domineers of this influence in the persons 
that go to make up a perfect and highly developed 
system of officialism. In short, gold braid and 
uniforms are the insignia that indicate the man- 
ner in which this peaceful though aggressive 
campaign is being conducted. 


Seoul is the urban center of Korea, and it 
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is naturally the center where the Japanese 
are making the most of their policy of trans- 
formation. 


Indeed, the visitor is inclined to receive an ex- 
aggerated notion of the progress that is going on 
in the rest of the country after taking in the ob- 
jects of interest—plainly admitted to be of common 
Western origin—that seem to put the old pet relics 
and exalted historical landmarks in the back- 
ground. 


The hand of the Government is seen at 
every turn, “while private enterprises seem 
to be of a small order and accessory to the 
constructive work.” 


The narrow main streets of the original city 
are no more and still valuable property continues 
to be condemned and streets widened according to 
the plan to make the city one of the most up-to- 
date in the East. Pictures indicate better than 
words the great work that the Japanese have al- 
ready accomplished in the beautifying and mod- 
ernizing of what may be called the “official” 
rather than the industrial city of Keijo (Seoul). 
The country takes on a more prosperous and busi- 
nesslike aspect as one proceeds northward. It is 
less barren than the southern portion through 
which the railroad passes, and farming is carried 
on on a grander and more profitable scale. In 
this region, too, are the lumber and mining inter- 
ests that are now in the course of development. 


Leaving the station of Shingishu, which 
is the northern terminus of the Chosen Gov- 
ernment Railways, the traveler crosses the 
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great Yalu River bridge to the city of An- 
tung, which is in Chinese territory, where it 
might be expected there would be the usual 
show of change of authority, but such is not 
the case. 


The customs officials in Antung are Japanese. 
They are officials provided by the South Manchu- 
rian Railway. “This railroad is the one great 
power that constitutes at once a means of opening 
up the country and indirectly an obstacle to any 
commercial intrusion that may be attempted by 
outside competitors. This railroad is a monopoly 
in the truest sense of the word. There is no com- 
petition, nor are there restrictions from without 
to interfere with what it deems a most efficient 
management. It is operating in accordance with 
its own free will, or, more properly speaking, the 
will of the Japanese Government, since it is now 
in control of the Colonial Department. Under 
the name of the South Manchurian Railways, this 
department controls, in addition to 700 miles of 
railroad, a marine transportation system, harbor 


works, electric power and light plants, gas works, 


hotel management, mining, trading, and a form 
of corporate management known as “local admin- 
istration works.” It is a striking example of how 
a railroad, operating with a view to increasing 
its receipts as a transportation medium, may par- 
ticipate in all kinds of enterprises, even though 
such enterprises may not be profitable in them- 
selves. In contrast to the over-expenditure and 
losses in certain branches of this organization, the 
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mining end of it at least seems sufficiently profit- 
able to make up for all deficiencies. Over half 
the total receipts for the first half of the present 
fiscal year were derived from the company’s coal 
mines in Fushun. The mines are constantly in- 
creasing their output, now amounting to over 
2,500,000 tons per year, and the profits derived 
from this source will go on increasing and con- 
tinue to be a steadying influence and a means of 
guaranteeing their regular dividend. 


The guarantee of Japanese suzerainty lies 
in the power of a railroad, backed by the 
Government. 


Manifestations of this power and backing are 
seen in an aggressive and organized unit oper- 
ating an unorganized and sparsely settled coun- 
try. The presence of Japanese settlers and busi- 
ness men demands the protection of the home gov- 
ernment. Hence the movement of Japanese cur- 
rency towards Manchuria, the establishing of their 
banks in Mukden, the desire for the issuance of 
passports through the hands of the Japanese in- 
stead of the Chinese, all of which point to ulti- 
mate Japanese sovereignty. There is no opposi- 
tion from within to this peaceful invasion except 
that to be found in the customary policy of ob- 
struction to foreign enterprise always present in 
Chinese territory. Chinese authority is, however, 
a negligible quantity and opposition, should it 
come at all, must come from without. 


WASEDA, JAPAN’S MODERN UNIVERSITY 


HE increasing importance of what may 

be called the private university is one of 
the noteworthy features of recent develop- 
ments in Japanese education. An article on 
this subject, with particular reference to Wa- 
seda University, founded by the veteran 
Japanese statesman, Count Okuma, appears 
in the Japan Magazine. The writer, Mr. G. 
Masuda, says: 


At first the nation looked wholly to what were 
known as the Imperial universities founded by and 
under the direction of the Government. It was 
soon seen, however, that the ideal of education in- 
sisted upon in these state institutions was much 
too narrow and stifi for a rapidly developing 
people like the Japanese. Fortunately the nation 
was not without men alive to the situation. Even 
if the state institutions had been wholly satisfac- 
tory they could by no means accommodate the 
increasing number of students that annually sought 
admission. It was then that the private universi- 
ties were launched. 


Waseda University recently celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary. Ten-thousand students 
returned to take part in the exercises and to 
congratulate the venerable founder. Tracing 


the strenuous history of Waseda during these 
thirty years, Mr. Masuda says: 


When Waseda University was inaugurated thirty 
years ago, its fight for success was an uphill one 
indeed. One of the greatest obstacles to its prog- 
ress was the fight it had with officialdom. It was 
then thought in educational circles that such an 
anomaly as a private university was impossible. 
Institutions free from state control were regarded 
as a menace to the rising generation, whose 
thought and character must be molded by official 
influence and constantly under official espionage. 
With this attitude Count Okuma openly disagreed. 
He believed in the freedom of learning, and that 
the human mind must be permitted to develop in 
a natural and not an artificial manner. He took 
his stand for the independence of learning, un- 
trammeled by narrow convention and antiquated 
notions of nationality. He regarded education in 
Japan as laboring under the same restrictions that 
it suffered under the Church of the Middle Ages; 
he was intent on separating education from feu- 
dalism and from clannism. 


At this time Count Okuma was one of the 
most prominent statesmen of the period. He 
kad been in the Imperial Cabinet, and was 
once Minister of Foreign Affairs. But his 
principles of freedom naturally made him an 
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object of suspicion, and he found politics an 
impossible sphere for a mind like his own. 


He was convinced that the hope of the nation 
depended on a more thorough and liberal educa- 
tion. With this object in view he determined to 
found a university open to all the youth of the 
land qualified to profit by its instruction; and 
Waseda University to-day rises as a monument 
to his triumph, and to the splendor of his ideal. 














COUNT OKUMA, FOUNDER OF WA- 
SEDA UNIVERSITY 


The nascent institution struggled on for 
years against the inertia of centuries. 


Year after year it had the satisfaction of seeing 
one or more barriers to its progress broken down. 
Gradually the men who opposed it gave way and 
became friends when they saw its power for good. 
The day when the late Prince Ito consented to 
countenance Waseda and deliver a speech of con- 
gratulation within its halls at its twentieth anni- 
versary was a great day; but to pile triumph 
upon triumph and to go beyond anything that the 
noble founder himself had every expected, the next 
thing that happened was nothing less than a visit 
from the Emperor himself. The hour when Meiji 
Tenno honored the halls of Waseda with the Im- 
perial presence was the climax of its ideal. The 
long and trying labor and anxiety of more than 
twenty years had at last been rewarded and its suc- 
cess acknowledged by the highest authority in the 
land. The triumph of Count Okuma and of Wa- 
seda University was complete. It was not a vic- 
tory for the founder and the institution alone; it 
was a victory for free learning throughout the 
Empire. 

Waseda University was opened in Octo- 
ber, 1882, with 80 students and some seven 
professors. In ten years it had over 80 pro- 
fessors and more than one thousand students. 
To-day the university has 180 professors and 
instructors with more than seven thousand 
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students. Beginning with the two depart- 
ments of Politics and Law, it has now de- 
partments of Economics, Commerce, Science, 
Engineering, and Literature, in fact every 
faculty except Medicine; and the establish- 
ment of that department is under contempla- 
tion. It has also its preparatory schools, 
with higher and special courses, as well as a 
Chinese department for students from China, 
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WASEDA UNIVERSITY 
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and the Waseda Industrial School. Over 
ten thousand graduates have been turned out 
since its foundation; and to-day these occupy 
positions of increasing importance in the de- 
velopment of Japan; they are to be found in 
almost every department of activity that de- 
mands skill and education: in banks, law of- 
fices, great business houses, factories, and 
politics, as well as in journalism, where they 
have taken a very high place. As writers in 
the press the Waseda men have left an indel- 
ible mark on the cause of freedom in Japan. 
They have the pen of a ready writer, and 
they wield it with a boldness and incision 
born of courage. 


Now that Count Okuma has proved the utility 
and efficiency of private institutions of learning, 
it is for other thinkers and financiers of Japan to 
follow his example. Let the state institutions con- 
tinue to turn out officials cast in a special mold. 
What Japan now most needs is institutions that 
can turn out men. Waseda, Keiogijuku, Meiji, 
and Chuo universities are doing a good work 
in this direction; but Japan needs more. Appli- 
cations for admission to schools of higher learning 
are constantly on the increase, and many have an- 
nually to be rejected for lack of accommoda- 
tion. 
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A GENTLEMAN OF JAPAN: THE LAST OF THE SHOGUNS 


(This pencil drawing, on the left, after a rare and now almost invisible revolution-time pootegueh, shows 
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Prince Tokugawa, the fifteenth and last of the Shoguns, who died on November 15, aged 


biG? Shoguns 


became by usurpation the virtual rulers of Japan, and held the reins of power for seven centuries, being even- 


tually overthrown in 1868 by the late Mutsuhito, the 121st Emperor. 


time of his death) 


The portrait at the right shows him at the 


THE LAST OF THE SHOGUNS 


‘THERE died, late in November, in Japan, 
the last of that picturesque survival of 
medieval rulers, the Shoguns. Prince Toku- 
gawa was 77 years old. He was the last mem- 
ber of an order of unofficial but very real 
rulers of Japan who held the reins of power 
for seven centuries, and were overthrown in 
1868 by the late Mutsuhito. A vivid account 
of the Shoguns, and particularly of the late 
Prince Tokugawa, is contributed to the Lon- 
don Graphic by Lucien Wolf. He says: 


There died the other day, at the early age of 
seventy-seven, an estimable old gentleman, quite 
twentieth-century in his urbanity and the cut of 
his clothes, who was actually born in the Middle 
Ages! He was Prince Tokugawa, the last of the 
Shoguns, that fearsome dynasty of Japanese May- 
ors of the Palace whose picturesque usurpation of 
seven hundred years came to an end when the 
revolution of the Daimyos restored the then Boy- 
Emperor to the rightful powers of his illustrious 
House. That was in 1868, but in reality it was 
ages ago. When Lord Redesdale last met Prince 
Tokugawa at Tokyo in 1906, and found him a 
grave, frock-coated nobleman of exquisite man- 
ners, the first thing the ex-Shogun said to him 
was, “Things have changed a good deal since you 


and I met at Osaka.” It sounds like one of those 
banalities of old fogeydom one hears almost every 
day; but the real meaning of it has no parallel. 
That meeting at Osaka in the later sixties was 
something like the appearance of Mark Twain’s 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. 


At that time Japan was in the throes of 
her Wars of the Roses. 


The Shogun was fighting desperately against 
the Imperialists, not only for the privileges of his 
House, but for the last days of Japanese chivalry 
and—obscurantism. That meeting at Osaka de- 
serves to be remembered, and Lord Redesdale 
[then British Secretary of Legation, accredited to 
the Tycoon] has given us a worthy vignette of it: 

“Tt was after the battle of Fushima, and he was 
riding back to Osaka, a beaten man, at the head 
of his army, surrounded by a bodyguard of war- 
riors, helmeted and visored, clad in the ancient 
armor of Japan. It was not only a picturesque 
sight never to be forgotten, it was also a day fate- 
ful in history.” 

Forty years later the Shogun paid visits of cere- 
mony in a smart brougham, like any other gentle- 
man of his period, with a simple footman in place 
of the spearmen and bowmen and mail-clad re- 
tainers who escorted him in his early days. He 
had adapted himself completely to the new con- 
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ditions of Japanese life, had become a tea-planter 
on a large scale, and had established his Samurai 
on allotments on his vast estates. It reminds one 
of Sydney Smith’s robber Barons of the Rhine, who 
in later times came down to the valleys and turned 
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innkeepers. But they managed these things much 
more quickly and prettily in Japan. In spite of 
his tremendous chronological transition, Prince 
Tokugawa carried with him into his new life all 
the dignity of the old. 
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THE WORLD'S FIRST WOMAN BANK PRESIDENT, 
MRS. KIN SENO, OF TOKYO 





















is the very general belief in the West- 
ern world that the Japanese women 
never, under any circumstances, take prece- 
dence of their men. Nevertheless it is to 
Japan that we must turn for the first woman 
to organize a bank and become its presi- 
dent. She is Mrs. Kin Seno, head of the 
Seno Bank of Tokyo. Writing in the Japan 
Magazine, “Miyako” has some very inter- 
esting things to say about this capable woman 
captain of industry—or finance. 












President in every sense of the word she is, 
ruling those under her with an expertness and ef- 
ficiency worthy of a great financier, which she 
undoubtedly is. Examples there have been to 
some extent of Japanese women that have been 
and are bank directors, the position having fallen 
to them by inheritance after the death of hus- 
bands or relatives; but Mrs. Seno is the first 
woman to organize and manage a bank and as- 
sume the office of its president, either in Japan or 
probably in any other country. 











JAPAN'S LADY BANK PRESIDENT 


The Seno Bank of Commerce was or- 
ganized with a capital of 500,000 yen, and 
started on its course a little more than a year 
ago, with Mrs. Kin Seno as president, Mr. 
Inosuke Seno, her adopted son, as managing 
director, and his wife and children as the 
main stockholders. 


The Senos came of their means through the 
father of the family, husband of the bank presi- 
dent, who was a prosperous merchant of Hok- 
kaido, After Mr. Seno made his millions he re- 
solved to utilize the money by establishing a 
banking business in his home town at Fukuyama, 
Hokkaido, but before he could execute his plans, 
death took him. The wife, though left alone, 
was equal to the emergency, and determined, de- 
spite the change of circumstance, to carry out her 
husband’s intentions. . . . She resolved to move 
to Tokyo. Thither she departed with her grand- 
children and bought a favorable site for her con- 
templated bank in the suburbs of the metropolis 
at Okubo. . . . Okubo had good facilities of com- 
munication, besides the convenience of being near 
her residence, and a good place for the education 
of children. . . . Mrs. Seno did not establish the 
bank without making long and careful prepara- 
tion. First she placed her adopted son, Inosuke 
Seno, in a national financial institution so as to 
become familiar with finance. After he mastered 
banking he was appointed to the revenue office 
in Hakodate, where he had further important 
and useful experience in the manipulation of 
finance. . . . Application for the necessary per- 
mission to establish a bank was made to the au- 
thorities and accordingly granted. The new in- 
stitution was started in the form of a joint stock 
company, with most of the stock in the family 
itself. A little over a year ago the bank opened 
its doors for business, and the first year’s transac- 
tions have proved signally successful, as well as 
doing a good general banking business, the bank 
declaring a dividend of over 6 per cent. 


The life of the institution, however, is the 
president herself, now a woman of over sev- 
enty years. 


Residing but a few blocks from the bank build- 
ing, Mrs. Seno is in the president’s office sharp on 
time every morning, ready to consult with her 
subordinates and consider the transactions of the 
day. No member of the staff is more punctual 
and prompt in business than the president herself. 
... Mrs. Seno is in many respects a woman of re- 
markable personality, and no one can meet her 
without being impressed by her character and 
discernment. With sparkling brown eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and pearl-white teeth, she hardly looks her 
seventy years; while her simple dress of figured 
cotton stuff would never indicate that she was a 
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woman of wealth. But her simple and unostenta- 
tious ways have a wholesome influence on her 
subordinates and on all who know her. Her hus- 
band when alive used to say: “Better a dress of 
clean cotton than a soiled one of silk.” This 
principle of frugality characterizes all she does 
both in public and private life. 


In the operations of the bank nothing of 
any financial importance is ever done without 
her approval and direction. 
in every sense as well as in name. When 
traveling, this humble bank president usually 
goes third class. 


After she became a large shareholder in the 


She is president - 
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railway she was presented with a first-class pass 
on the line, but she still went third. One of the 
railway officials ventured to remonstrate with her 
for this modesty, and she replied that as a part 
owner in the railway she felt that to some degree 
she was a host rather than a guest, and that she 
should leave the first-class cars for those who 
had tickets, and were often driven to inferior cars 
for lack of accommodation. This in itself is suffi- 
cient to indicate the character of the woman. 
Most of her funds are invested in con- 
cerns that promote national progress or some pub- 
lic good, and are designedly so invested. She is 
the ideal of what is meant in this country by a 
Japanese citizen. . . . Mrs. Seno is thus a remark- 
able example of the type of woman which Jap- 
anese civilization can produce. 


RUNEBERG, FINLAND’S GREAT NATIONAL POET 


"THE works of Johan Ludvig Runeberg 
form one of the glories of Scandinavian 
literature. The name of this remarkable 
poet and patriot of Finland ranks proudly 
beside those of Bjérnson and Ibsen. More- 
over, it has been finely said of him that his 
noblest work—his chef-d’@uvre—was his 
life. A gentleman and a scholar on the one 
hand, he was none the less an active man of 
affairs and a leader in the intellectual and 
political activities of his day; while, finally, 
his profound love of nature and his warm 
and sympathetic intercourse with such hum- 
ble folk as gardeners and carpenters, fisher- 
men and laborers, widened and vitalized his 
human sympathies. 

That his name should be so little known 
outside of Scandinavia seems _ singular 
enough. The reasons for this fact are sug- 
gested in an address recently made by M. 
Lucien Maury upon this poet’s life and 
works before the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes 
Sociales in Paris, and reported in Revue 
Bleue (Paris), from which we condense the 
following account: 


A poet, the sensibility of a poet, is the most 
delicate flower of a culture; a poet clings with 
every fiber to his native earth; and even when 
his works have a general and universal sense— 
and this is the case with Runeberg—even when 
he blossoms very close to heaven, high enough up 
to be perceived from every point of the civilized 
world, it is the most precious juices of his native 
soil and all the perfumes of his country that he 
exalts, and which he invites us to partake. . 
The genius of Runeberg is, with much apparent 
simplicity, the most subtle expression of his coun- 
try and of the ideals of his race. 


Runeberg was born in 1804-in Jacobstadl, 
a town on the Gulf of Bothnia, of an excel- 
lent bourgeois family of pure Swedish de- 


_ spent in outdoor sports. 


scent, except for a trace of French Huguenot 
blood, among whose members had been found 
sailors, clergymen, and officials, many of 
whom had been interested in science, phil- 
osophy, and music. His father was a mar- 
iner, often commanding one of his own ves- 
sels, and was well educated, particularly in 
mathematics and mechanics, but with a 
marked taste for letters. He encouraged the 
young poet’s ambition and inculcated in him 
a sternly critical attitude towards his own 
works. 


Into this somewhat strict household his mother 
brought liberty of spirit and imagination; self- 
taught, she was an indefatigable reader; she was 
a charming story-teller, and gained quite a repu- 
tation for this talent. She was an accomplished 
musician and sang so prettily that she had had 
thoughts of going on the stage. She was proud 
of her son, and from his infancy had had faith in 
the exceptional future of her first-born. She en- 
veloped him with a tender and indulgent affec- 
tion, the less exacting because she was little ca- 
pable of discipline, and even, it was said, neg- 
lected her domestic cares for the love of reading. 


We must pass over rapidly the boyhood 
and college days of the poet, only noting that 
his education was extensive and particularly 
well grounded in the classics, a circumstance 
which strongly affected his literary style. 
His character developed strength and inde- 
pendence, with “a strong sense of person- 
ality, will-power, and liberty.” Like all 
Scandinavian youth, much of his time was 
Concerning this 
contact with nature, which is peculiarly sig- 
nificant, since it accounts for one of the 
strongest elements in his genius, M. Maury 
observes: 


Our young people are citizens for whom con- 
tact with country life is the exception; in Scandi- 
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navia the child, the youth, the man himself, is 
never conscious of a break in those bonds which 
tie him to the earth. If they live in cities they 
escape them when they may. I believe there is 
no people in the world more in the habit of giving 
very long and very frequent vacations. Their 
cities themselves have long preserved a certair 
village charm; little towns with modest woode:: 
houses; the forest of pines, with its rocks anu 
mosses, almost invading the public squares; with 
nearly always a lake, a gulf, a river, an arm of 
the sea. . . . Thus man lives in a balsamic atmos- 
phere, always upheld, nourished, sustained by the 
efluvia of that nature from which he draws all 
his strength. 


It is significant also that among Rune- 
berg’s fellow-students at the University were 
the two young men, Snellman and Lonnrot, 
whose names were afterwards associated 
with his in the national and intellectual de- 
velopment of Finland, a development marked 
by bitter struggles between Swedish and Rus- 
sian influences. (It will be remembered that 
the war of 1809 had put Finland in posses- 
sion of the Russian Government, though the 
predominating genius of the people remained 
Swedish.) These three men became, each 
in his domain, the protagonists of the na- 
tional movement in Finland. 


In this great enterprise the part of Runeberg is 
perhaps the most beautiful; I believe he never 
mingled in active politics: he was never a mili- 
tant except in things spiritual; and if, in his 
youth, he attacked with great liberty of mind and 
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sometimes with singular audacity, all the ques- 
tions which engaged opinion, it was above all 
from the point of view of ideas. He remained a 
writer rather than an agitator; besides, his pre- 
dilection was preéminently for questions which 
touch the life of the mind and the soul, literary 
questions, linguistic hopes and discoveries, pro- 
grams of instruction, religious views, and finally, 
and above all, the center of his activity is his poe- 
try, which he knows how to endow with a com- 
plete expression of his personality and in which 
he manifests the loftiest forms of his cult of the 
love of fatherland. 

Later, when the conflicts between free Finland 
and Russian autocracy were growing keener, he 
never joined in violent protestations; he was rec- 
ompensed by being honored with a sort of immu- 
nity; the Russian Government never took umbrage 
at his great authority. His last advice to 
his people was one of concord; he was one of 
those who called “or and obtained a unanimity 
of minds and hearts; he was the great conciliator. 


After graduating at Helsingfors, the new 
seat of the University, Runeberg, anxious to 
relieve the poverty of his widowed mother, 
accepted a position as tutor far from the 
capital. The two years spent in the north 
teaching the four sons of two country fami- 
lies, with which he and his pupils lived al- 
ternately, were destined to yield rich fruitage 
in his later literary work. 


In this majestic country, sparsely habited, Rune- 
berg met men slow and taciturn, but with a nat- 
ural taste for the simple .and the grand; in the 
-o:.se of long excursions, hig gun over his shoul- 

his meditations were broken into by conver- 
_atluas with foresters and farmers—that Finnish 
population which he learned to love and which 
he exalted later in his works; “they have,” he 
wrote to a friend, “a strangely exact view of the 
deep things of life.’ He gathered among them 
a thousand details, and the legends and memories 
of the war of 1809, of “that golden age of our 
victories, our sorrows, and our glory.” He gath- 
ered all the seeds that were to germinate splen- 
didly within him and furnish thirty years later 
the matter of his most powerful and most beauti- 
ful book. 


Upon his return to Helsingfors he entered 
upon a life of enormous activity. He was 
engaged in journalism as well as more per- 
manent literary work; he was teaching; and 
he was constantly adding to those vast stores 
of erudition which made his mind in many 
respects comparable to that of Goethe. He 
was the soul of the “Saturday Society,” 
wherein were evolved the enterprises that 
revivified Finland. He was happily married 
to a woman who proved to be an admirable 
helpmeet, both intellectually and domesti- 
cally, and his family life remained one of 
beauty. 


He edited a journal, the Helsingfors Morgen- 
blad, in which he had something to say on every 
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subject, a writer of manifold competence, always 
ready and indefatigable. . The University 
engaged him as a docent, but obstinately refused 
him a chair; his talent and his renown seduced 
and disquieted the professors. Tired of repeated 
disappointments, he was finally constrained to 
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leave the capital, his friends, and his admirers, 
among whom were to be found all the jeunesse. 
In the prime of his strength and his talents he 
accepted a position as professor at Borga, a little 
town seventy-five kilometers distant from Hel- 
singfors. 





THE “HINDU PERIL” WITHIN THE 


BRITISH 


A SITUATION has been created during 

the past three months within the British 
Empire which is taxing the efforts of its 
wisest heads to bring to a satisfactory issue. It 
has arisen through a sudden and unexpected 
three-sided conflict involving the questions of 
the extent of imperial authority over the em- 
fire as a whole; the limitations of the power 
and extent of the rights of the self-governing 
colonies as such; and whether the native of 
India outside of his own country has any 
rights within the boundaries of those colonies. 
The question involved is simply whether 
within the British Empire there is any such a 
thing as imperial citizenship. 

The difficulties attending the solution of 
the troubles raised by this question are both 
political and economic. At the same time 
they preclude the employment of force except 
at the risk of the disruption of the empire, 
with all the consequences that would arise 
from it. The first symptoms of the trouble 
came from South Africa, where an agitation 
had been going on for some time against the 
disabilities imposed in Natal in particular and 
South Africa generally on the Hindu who 
had been brought into the country as a forced 
laborer, and wanted, at the end of the term 
of his indenture, to remain as a resident and 
citizen. ‘The kernel of the matter lay in a 
sentence in an article in India, a weekly pub- 
lished in London, advocating reform in the 
government of India, which read: 


No labor has proved so efficient and so eco- 
nomical in the sub-tropical conditions of Natal 
as that of the Indian; and if, when he finishes his 
term, he elects to stay in the colony as a trader, it 
is no valid excuse for persecuting him to say 
that nothing is so much disliked and feared by 
the white trader as the competition of the Indian, 
with his extreme frugality, his lower stardard of 
life, and his habit of undercutting his European 
rivals. 


Against this result of letting the indentured 
Hindu loose on the European community in 
Scuth Africa at the end of his indenture, 
India continues: 


The short and easy solutions favored by the 


EMPIRE 


LEADING FIGURES IN THE HINDU LABOR TROUBLE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


(From left to right: Mr. Gandhi, leader of the Coolies, 
Miss Schlesin, a Boer young woman who is his secretary, 
and Mr. Kallenbach, his Boer principal assistant) 


unthinking is that of the Chinese Labor Or- 
dinance, to bring the coolies in under indentures 
without their wives and families, and to deport 
them when the indenture period has expired. But 
the Indian community is unanimous against this 
method of treating a civilized people; and sooner 
or later the white population in South Africa will 
have to take Mr. Chamberlain’s advice and “think 
imperially”’ upon a matter which is in a very 
real and serious sense a test case of Empire. 


The Hindus in South Africa, stimulated by 
their paper, Indian Opinion, published in Na- 
tal, and by their leaders, the most prominent 
of whom is a Mr. Gandhi, started a “passive 
resistance” movement against the laws ex- 
cluding them from the other States of the 
South African Union, and put forward a se- 
ries of demands, six in number, covering their 
disabilities as members of the British Empire, 
or the right of residence; free circulation 
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throughout the Union; the abolition of the 
yearly fifteen-dollar license tax; and the rec- 
ognition of all monogamous marriages under 
Hindu or Mohammedan rites in or out of 
South Africa. 

















GENERAL LOUIS BOTHA, PREMIER OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


(Who has been having a great deal of 
trouble with the question of coolie Hindu 
labor in the mines) 


The only reply of the South African Gov- 
ernment was the enactment of stricter laws 
and their rigorous execution. ‘Then followed 
action on the part of the Hindus. Strikes 
took place in the coal mine districts and on 
the sugar plantations, accompanied by rioting, 
as a protest against the assaults on and flog- 
ging of Hindu laborers in the mines and pub- 
lic places. Bands were formed to march out 
of Natal into the other states, and encounters 
took place between them and the constabu- 
lary. 

In England the matter was taken up in 
the press and on the platform, and various 


suggestions made by Anglo-Indian ex-officials, 
one of whom, Sir Charles Bruce, said that in 
dealing with a self-governing colony the Im- 
perial Government could only use suasion, 
while a well-known writer declared that 
suasion was impotent, and that “after the war 
Asiatics in the Transvaal have been subjected 
to disabilities far more injurious than any 
which obtained under Boer rule.” No atten- 
tion was given to the representations of Lord 
Hardinge, the Governor-General of India, 
nor of Lord Crewe, at the head of the India 
Office in London. The Government of South 
Africa went on its way, jealously refusing to 
accept any proposition that might be strained 
into “an admission from the European people 
of the Union that South Africa is not a self- 
governing country or is incapable of govern- 
ing itself.” 

The Friend, one of the most influential of 
the South African papers, published at Bloem- 
fontein, the capital of the Orange River 
State, resenting a speech by Lord Crewe in 
which he spoke of an opinion in South Africa 
as “‘less enlightened than their own, and a de- 
gree of racial prejudice from which they 
themselves are largely free,” said: 


If “enlightenment” means handing over one’s 
country to an inferior and undesired people, then 
we hope that the Europeans of South Africa may 
never become more enlightened than they are; 
and if “racial prejudice” is race preservation, 
may race prejudice against the Indian long flour- 
ish in this country. 


Quoting the London Daily Graphic, which 
said that the 


contention that the Crown should secure to 
British Indians the right of British citizenship 
throughout the Empire wherever they are admitted 
is unchallengeable. There are limits to the theory 
of Colonial irresponsibility called self-govern- 
ment. This is not a Colonial but an Imperial 
matter, and the Union Government must not allow 
the racial prejudices of .a section of the population 
to outweigh the interests of the whole Empire, 


The Friend retorts: 


If the Crown were to endeavor to enforce any 
such thing, and if Sir Mancherjee Bhownagree’s 
claim that Indians should be allowed into every 
part of the empire, and should be given full citi- 
zenship were to be upheld, the life of the British 
Empire would not be worth a day’s purchase. If 
there are limits to self-government, we would reply 
to the London paper that there are limits to loyalty, 
and one of these is to ask European South Africa 
to bring about its own destruction. . .. If they 
would have Canada, Australia, and South Africa 
repeat the history of the American Colonies, they 
are going the right way about it.... Yet South 
Africa is expected to welcome the hordes of India. 
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If Downing Street is going to dictate—which, 
however, we do not think it will be so short- 
sighted as to attempt—South Africa can, in the 
last analysis, assert her independence simply by 
passing legislation to suit herself and daring the 
Imperial Government to interfere. 


As a symptom of the feeling in South 
Africa regarding the present situation as be- 
tween the British Government, India, and 
South Africa, it may be noted that Rho- 
desia has rejected the invitation of General 
Botha to enter the Union of South Africa, 
on the grounds that “the Nationalist policy 
might lead at some future date to the separa- 
tion of “outh Africa from the Empire.” 

In Canada the action of the provincial gov- 
ernment of British Columbia and of the Do- 
minion Government has been prompt and de- 
cisive. The Sansar, a Hindu paper published 
at Victoria, British Columbia, in English and 
one of the Indian vernaculars, describes the 
deportation of a Sikh priest who had returned 
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to Canada after a trip to India, and had been 
held under bail for six months pending a de- 
cision on his case. 


He was unexpectedly released, his money re- 
turned to him, and, before he understood the situ- 
ation, was hurried on to a tug and put on board 
a steamer just leaving for Japan before any legal 
steps could be taken to obtain a judicial decision. 
When an injunction was obtained he was already 
out of reach of the law. This action was taken 
by the immigration authorities, and was speedily 
followed by a Dominion Order in Council for- 
bidding the further entry into Canada of all 
Asiatics up to the month of March next. 


‘The excitement in India over these inci- 
dents is said to be intense, and is embarrass- 
ing both the British and British-Indian. gov- 
ernments in so serious a degree that for the 
moment all other considerations are laid aside. 
A member of the cabinet has called it the 
most vitally interesting question with which 
the British Government has been confronted 
since the Canadian Rebellion of 1837. 


CAN THE MEXICANS PROGRESS? 


AN English engineer, Mr. A. W. War- 

wick, who, since 1897, has spent sev- 
eral months of every year in Mexico and 
other Spanish-speaking countries, writes in 
the January Forum in reply to the query, 
“Can the Mexicans Progress?” Mr. War- 
wick’s observations on the efficiency of Mexi- 
can labor differ from those of many for- 
eigners, who, in writing on the subject, have 
given isolated personal experiences. 

Mr. Warwick’s general conclusion is that 
while in some parts of the country the labor 
is fairly efficient, in other parts it is of very 
low grade and cannot be keyed up to doing 
economical work. On the whole, it is de- 
cidedly inferior. As an isolated case of in- 
ferior work in efficiency, Mr. Warwick cites 
a mine in which an average of rather more 
than 3000 men are employed. The output 
of this mine is about 650 tons of ore a day. 
Under the same conditions in the mine about 
600 American miners would make that pro- 
duction, or, in this case, it would take five 
Mexicans to produce as much ore as one 
American miner. 

Better than this isolated example, how- 
ever, as a basis for generalization, would be 
statistics from occupations in which Mexi- 
cans work under Mexican direction. Mr. 
Warwick calls attention-to the fact that 
about 3,000,000 Mexicans are engaged in 
agriculture, or more than 75 per cent. of 


all males engaged in gainful occupations. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that Mexico is one 
of the most fertile countries in the world, 
it has for many years failed to produce suf- 
ficient food for its inhabitants. The Mexi- 
can laborer is known to suffer from mal- 
nutrition, and yet’75 per cent. of the males 
of the country cannot maintain even the low 
Mexican standard of living. 

Excessive use of intoxicants and an un- 
balanced and insufficient dietary may have 
much to do with the inefficiency of Mexi- 
can labor, yet Mr. Warwick is inclined to 
assign the real cause of this inefficiency to 
racial temperament. He reminds us that 
the well-born and educated Spaniard never 
soils his hands with manual labor, while the 
Indian is characterized by producing only 
that which supplies his own needs. He is 
not a producer for the markets. The race 
formed by the union of the Spaniard and 
the Indian, then, could hardly have any con- 
ception of the innate dignity of labor. In 
Mexico only the lowly and ignorant engage 
in manual labor. There is no future in such - 
occupations, and consequently the Mexican 
laborer is without ambition and his effi- 
ciency is correspondingly low. 

The remarkable commercial expansion in 
Mexico in the ten years 1901 to 1910, in- 
clusive, was entirely due, in Mr. Warwick’s 
opinion, to foreigners and foreign capital. 
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American, British, and German managers, 
engineers, foremen, and mechanics construct- 
ed the railroads, built the harbors, and erect- 
ed the factories of the country; American and 
British engineers operated the mines. Yet, 
even in 1910, the limits of expansion had 
been reached, owing to labor shortage. 
Japanese and Chinese immigration was en- 
couraged to make good the deficiency. Yet 
it is contended that the efficiency of the 
Mexicans, instead of increasing, actually be- 
came less. 

In those first ten years of the present cen- 
tury, a period frequently cited to show the 
growing prosperity of the Mexican people, 
there was, according to Mr. Warwick, 
actually no improvement in agricultural 
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methods and from the Rio Grande to the 
Yucatan, he asserts, that there was not a 
single railroad, factory, or irrigation project 
fostered by purely Mexican capital and de- 
signed and executed by Mexican engineers. 
Furthermore, he maintains that in spite of a 
long period of instruction by foreigners, the 
Mexican engineers and workmen could not 
efficiently operate the railroads, electric-light 
works, smelters, or factories of the country if 
all the foreigners were withdrawn. 

The only real hope for Mexico as an in- 
dependent nation, in Mr. Warwick’s opinion, 
“lies in throwing wide open the doors to im- 
migration as all the other American coun- 
tries have done. Otherwise its absorption 
by the United States is inevitable.” 





ENGLISHMAN ON 
LATIN-AMERI 


HERE has been so much uncertainty ex- 
pressed as to the exact character of the 
policy of the present administration towards 
Latin America, with particular reference to 
Mexico—and not a little implied criticism of 
it, both in this country and abroad—that it is 
interesting to read the cordial and sympathetic 
exposition and defense of this policy, which 
Mr. Maurice Lowe, the well-known English 
correspondent, who knows American condi- 
tions well, contributes to the January Con- 
temporary Review. 
In the European sense, says Mr. Lowe, the 
United States has no foreign policy. 


AN 


When an American talks about the foreign policy 
of the United States, he has especial, almost ex- 
clusive, reference to Latin America, for there is 
the American sphere of influence. . . . Moreover, 
scratch Latin America and you find the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


Replying to the criticism often made that 
there is no continuity of American policy in 
dealing with Latin America, Mr. Lowe says: 


This is a mistake. Fundamentally, that policy 
is as firmly established as the Constitution or the 
right of trial by jury. It is part of the national 
tradition. One cannot lightly conceive the time 
to come when juries will be abolished any more 
than one can imagine the spontaneous abandonment 
by the American people of the Monroe Doctrine as 
their polity. But while it is true that the Monroe 
Doctrine is fixed, determined, and accepted, and 
the President is governed by it, he is given wide 
discretion as to its interpretation and its applica- 
tion to each instance as it may arise. Much de- 
pends upon the individual, not a little upon the 
spirit of the times. There have been some Presi- 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
CAN POLICY 


dents whose policy has been that of laissez faire, 
there have been some Presidents whose watchword 
was “Forward.” The State Department has swung 
between the poles of “dollar diplomacy” and caveat 
emptor. One Administration has thought it was 
not only its duty to help the American dollar in 
Latin America, but that it was doing only half its 
duty if it did not throw its protection around that 
dollar. Another Administration has held that it 
owed no more obligation to an American dollar in 
Venezuela than it did in New York, and that the 
American who went south did so at his own risk, 
knew the risk he was incurring, and must not com- 
plain if his venture was a failure. To that extent, 
but to that extent only, the charge is true that there 
has been no continuity in American policy. 


Mr. Wilson’s attempt “to join his ideals to 
the practical” is not to be dismissed lightly or 
“to be’sneered at as visionary or as the dream 
of a theorist.” The responsibility for the 
revolutions, murders, and disorder that have, 
for many years, been the normal condition in 
the states of Mexico rests, to a large extent, 
says Mr. Lowe, with Europe, no less than 
with America. ‘Revolutions have been en- 
couraged and disorder fomented very often 
because outsiders have hoped to gain by the 
change of rulers or the defeat of the dominant 
political party.” 

Following the assertion that “there has 
probably been no revolution in Central Amer- 
ica in recent years that has not been financed 
or encouraged or planned in New York, Mr. 
Lowe declares that Latin America has been 
exploited for the benefit of the rest of the 
world, Europe as well as America.” When- 
ever an elected ruler (for presidents in Latin 
America have been rulers rather than chief 
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magistrates) did not look favorably upon the 
designs of European concessionaires, what eas- 
ier for these gentlemen than to “finance” 
some revolutionist in the bush? Then, when 
he had defeated the government, he would 
shovel out concessions in return. The course 
of the United States, in the meanwhile, has 
been such as “‘to practically put a premium on 
revolution.” 


It has been the policy of the Washington Gov- 
ernment—with such exceptions, of course, as spe- 
cial circumstances might require—to recognize a 
President de facto and to accept a President de 
jure, without inquiring too narrowly into the suf- 
ficiency of his title or the validity of his right to 
the office. The American Government has acted 
on the principle that an election was a domestic 
concern and outside the scope of foreign interfer- 
ence, and that when the people were satisfied—or 
at least outwardly pretended to be satisfied—to ac- 
cept a certain man as President it was not for the 
Government of the United States to declare the 
election fraudulent or void because of the disre- 
gard of legal forms. This policy, to repeat, was a 
premium put upon revolution. “If revolution was 
attempted and succeeded, and its leader was able 
to proclaim himself President, his position was 
regularized and made secure by the recognition of 
the United States, and other nations followed the 
lead of the United States because it was supposed 
to be more immediately concerned in the preserva- 
tion of order and the insurance of stability, and to 
have better means of ascertaining the facts. Hav- 
ing been accepted by the United States the usurper, 
the patriot, or the adventurer, and sometimes he 
was one or both or a mixture of all three, was by 
right accorded his seat in the council of nations, 
and had nothing more to fear until the next revo- 
lution. 


President Wilson proposes to put a stop to 
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“IT’S YOUR MOVE, HUERTA.” 
Frem the Record-Herald (Chicago) 


all this. In his speeches and messages to Con- 
gress since his inauguration, he has constantly 
maintained that “we [the American people] 
can have no sympathy with those who seek to 
seize the power of government to advance 
their own personal interests or ambition.” In 
refusing to recognize General Huerta as 
President of Mexico, Mr. Wilson’s guiding 
principle, as seen by Mr. Lowe, has been like 
this: . 


Huerta was President, not by right, but by force. 
He had no legal title to his office, he was not the 
free choice of the people, he could not even claim 
to have the support of a majority. In the interest 
of Mexico itself, iri the interest not less of the 
whole world, Huerta could not be permitted to 
enjoy what he had obtained by fraud and force, 
and that notification to Huerta would be a warn- 
ing to Mexico and all the other countries of Latin 
America that the United States could no longer ac- 
cept murder and revolution as recognized political 


‘ methods, or tolerate anarchy and perpetual disor- 


der as the legitimate expression of public senti- 
ment. 


The President has been told that “while 
theoretically his policy is magnificent, practi- 
cally it is impossible.” Idealism “has its place 
in the affairs of men, but not in statecraft.” 
Nevertheless, says Mr. Lowe in conclusion, 
President Wilson has given a new interpreta- 
tion to the Monroe Doctrine. 


It is the duty of the United States, not alone to 
protect the political entity of Latin America, but 
also to preserve its financial independence; to save 
it from its own weakness; to prevent it becoming 
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the victim of concessionaires whether they be 
American or European; to enable Latin Amer- 
ica to be developed without selling itself into 
bondage; to encourage Latin America to re- 
spect itself, so that it may have the respect of the 
world. 

That, in substance, is President Wilson’s foreign 
policy. It means a new era in Central America. 
It means that the principle laid down by Mr. Wil- 
son that a revolution is not in itself sufficient to 
confer a valid title to a Presidency will discourage 
revolution, and that future American Presidents 


will be more cautious in recognizing rulers who 
have substituted force for constitutional methods. 
It means peace where now no peace prevails. It 
means, eventually, a contented and _ prosperous 
Latin America in whose contentment and prosper- 
ity other nations will share. Mr. Wilson has 
placed the relations existing between Latin Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world on a different basis 
from those hitherto existing and more in harmony 
with the enlightened spirit of the age. He has 
taken a long step forward. Under his guidance 
civilization advances. 





IS MILITARISM PLAYING INTO THE HANDS 


OF SOC 


ARL KAUTSKY, the eminent German 
Socialist, and founder and editor of the 
Neue Zeit, a Socialist weekly, raises a pro- 
testing and warning voice—in a recent lead- 
ing article in his magazine—against the ag- 
gressive arrogance of the body of officers of 
the German Army . 

He starts out with quoting the Imperial 
Chancellor’s words in the Reichstag in the 
debate upon the Zabern affair: 

We have reached a grave moment. I term it 
grave because the profound excitement has shown 
us the danger of creating a gulf between the 
army and the people. 


No doubt, the writer remarks, the moment 





GERMAN MILITARISM RESENTS POPULAR AMUSE- 
MENT AT ITS ANTICS. 
Tue Prusstan Orrtcer: “Don’t laugh at me!” 
From the Sun (New York) 


IALISM? 


is a grave one, and it is equally certain that 
the existence of a deep gulf was disclosed in 
Zabern. But this gulf is a thing of long 
standing, and it is not one between the people 
and the army. 

What, indeed, is the army? It is termed the 
people in arms. To it belong all men capable of 
bearing arms, whether they are actually domiciled 
in barracks or not. One who should speak of a 
gulf between those who are and those who are not 
fit for military service would be regarded a fool. 
No, when the army is spoken of, something entirely 
different is meant—it is the caste of officers, who 
consider themselves the army, the upholders of the 
defense of the nation. As a matter of fact, there is 
as deep a line of demarcation running through 
the army as that which has been created in agri- 
cultural and industrial life between the great 
owners of the materials of production and the 
“have-nots”—and the gap in the first case is owing 
to that which exists in the second. 

Thus the cause that led to the Zabern af- 
fair was not the gulf between the army and 
people, but that in the army itself, the bru- 
tally insulting attitude which Lieutenant von 
Forstner permitted himself to assume towards 
the Alsatian recruits. The same gap was ex- 
hibited in the subsequent course of events, in- 
tensifying the previous excitement—the len- 
iency of the higher military courts to the 
lieutenant and the severity to the recruits for 
having committed the crime of making pub- 
lic the indignities they had suffered. This 
measuring by a double standard is not an ex- 
clusively Alsatian proceeding; its injustice 
has been even exceeded in some cases, cited by 
the writer, which occurred in other parts of 
Germany. 

“The King’s coat must be respected under all 
circumstances,” declared the Chancellor. Now, 
there is no more singular object in the world than 
this very coat called the King’s coat—although the 
King neither makes wor buys it. “Dress makes the 
man.” (Kletder machen Leute.) But here the 
‘same garment makes the most varied people. The 
King’s coat tr.asforms the officer into a demigod 
who is not subject to civil laws; the same coat 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


transforms the ordinary mortal into a slave who 
is denied the rights of a citizen. 

The class differences that divide capitalist so- 
ciety are carried to such an absurd extreme in the 
army, that the more intelligent and farsighted 
even aniong those that benefit by them are at times 
made anxious. When they are manifested in as 
crass a form as was the case at Zabern, for ex- 
ample, even the bourgeois parties are, in great 
part, alarmed by such consequences of militarism. 
However, no greater weight is to be attached to 
this feeling than to their philanthropic utterances 
in the case of specially wretched phenomena—such 
as the condition of female home labor. No practi- 
cal result of any consequence has as yet ever fol- 
lowed from them. 


As the proletariat in city and country, 
continues this writer, so likewise the com- 
mon. soldier has but one friend that under 
all circumstances defends his rights with 
might and main—Social Democracy. 


The fight in the Reichstag against his ill-treat- 
ment belongs among its coldest and best traditions. 
If we look upon the soldiers as the army, they 
have no better friend than the Social Democracy, 
it is the element that is most jealously intent 
upon maintaining respect for his military coat— 
not because it is the King’s coat, but because it is 
worn by men who la¢ claim to being treated with 
the respect accorded to the rest of us. 

If, on the other hand, by the army is meant only 
its thin upper crust of officers, about 30,000 men 
out of about 700,000, then it may, of course, be 
said that the army has no foe more energetic and 
implacable to its privileges than Social Democracy. 

It stands to reason that so infinitely complicated 
an organization as a modern army cannot be com- 
manded or instructed by dilettantes. What any 
army requires in order to maintain itself in the 
tield is the familiaritv of the soldier with his 
weapon, skill in exploiting occasions and in co- 
operating with others, physical and moral strength, 
adequate sustenance, and, finally, fullest confi- 
dence in his leaders, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the cause of the conflict which in time of strug- 
gle and stress transforms voluntary obedience into 
iron discipline. An army led into battle only for 
dynastic purposes or in the interest of exploiters, 
er which must be ready to turn upon their fellow- 
citizens, can be counted on only when they fear 
their officers more than the enemy. ‘There is per- 
force in that case an impassable gulf between sol- 
dier and officer, a blind obedience drilled in by 
harsh threats and merciless daily practice. 

Where the army serves not the interests of the 
masses but those of a small, exploiting minority, 
the corps of officers is readily changed from a body 
of military experts to a privileged caste. This is 
pre-eminently the case where the feudal aristoc- 
racy, more and more thrust, economically, into the 
background, monopolizes the officer’s calling and 
makes it the last citadel of its privileges. These 
prerogatives, instead of strengthening the army, 
have just the opposite effect. Like all privileges, 
those of the officer caste tend to corrupt those that 
enjoy them. As privileged. beings, raised high 
above the mass of humanity, the officers are con- 
strained to follow the example of the civilian up- 
per classes. The increase of luxury keeps pace 
with the exploiting of labor. The officers would 
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fee] humiliated were they not to follow suit. In 
case of the younger, inferior officers, the monotony 
of their duties is an added spur to plunge into 
frivolous pleasures and extravagance. 


Another factor that, in the opinion of the 
writer, tends to the moral degradation of the 
officer-body is likewise connected with the 
capitalist development—the colonial policy. 


The conflicting interests of the exploiters and 
the exploited assume the crassest form where the 
latter are incapable of adequate defense, belong to 
an inferior race whose conception of law and 
morals differ totally from our own. The natives 
of the colony are often placed on a level with the 
lower animals, well treated by the intelligent— 
just as their good-natured beasts of burden—but 
ruthlessly exterminated like vermin when they 
prove refractory. The white masters in the colo- 
nies learn to exact slavish submission from the la- 
borer, who if he refuses it is lashed or shot down. 
Thus the Europeans in the colonies become brutal- 
ized, and this reacts upon their native land, where, 
upon their return, they want to act in a like man- 
ner. Wage-workers will, of course, not put up 
with it. But soldiers are defenseless against of- 
ficers who have develeped colonial whims and 
brutality. 

When we read in colonial literature how Ger- 
man officers sneer at the “exaggerated humani- 
tarianism” of the French, English, Belgian colo- 
nies—knowing, as we do, how far these are re- 
moved from real humanitarianism—we can form 
a conception of the demoralizing influence of a co- 
lonial policy which gives people unlimited sway. 
We are reminded of it on learning of the premium 
offered by that fine specimen, Lieutenant Forstner, 
for killing people. 

To annul the privileges of the officers and 
place the supreme command in the hands of the 
national assembly—even the most radical bourgeois 
democrat no longer harbors any such idea. But 
it is doubtful whether the bourgeois parties will 
have courage and determination enough to at least 
secure respect for the existing laws and compel the 
retirement of the Imperial Chancellor, who sanc- 
tioned the subjection of the civil to the military 
authority. 

Assuredly, the pretensions of the caste of officers 
have assumed a magnitude and shape which are 
a menace not only to the laboring classes but to 
the whole body of citizens. But in order to trans- 
form an arrogant mistress into a docile servitor of 
the bourgeoisie, the latter would have to experi- 
ence a political change of heart. And they will 
take good care not to do.that. We must, therefore, 
not butt too high hopes upon the almost unani- 
mous indignation of the national representatives. 

The. bourgeois parties represent, however, not 
only the well-to-do bourgeoisie, who desire repose, 
but portions of the laboring classes. And these 
are stirred up and filled with indignation. They 
all know that what happens to some Alsatian or 
“Polak” to-day, may happen to one of them to- 
morrow. We might laugh at the doings of a 
chocolate-soldier like Forstner: but the speeches of 
the Imperial Chancellor and the Minister of War 
spread bitterness and hatred into the widest circles. 
And should the bourgeois parties show themselves 
incapable of bidding a halt to militarism then the 
masses that have hitherto been led by the bour- 
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geoisie will flock all the more swiftly to the red 
fiag. If the Reichstag proves ineffectual, it will 
take but a second Zabern and a repetition of prov- 
ocation such as were offered by the Imperial Chan- 


cellor and the Minister of War on that “black” 
December 3d, and the majority of the German 
people will be enrolled under the banner of Social 
Democracy. 


THE NEW SERVIA 


ey political map of the Balkan penin- 
sula has been transformed. ‘The small 
states that but a year ago were looked upon 
as mere playthings in the hands of the Great 
Powers are from now on to be taken seri- 
ously. ‘They have proved their courage and 
the smallest among them, except Monte- 
negro, will now be as large as Belgium, and 
will number from four to five millions of in- 
habitants. Europe, who to the end en- 
deavored to play her role of guardian, has 
now seen her efforts at mediation brushed 
aside and most of her resolutions disregard- 
ed. After months spent in London in groping 
blindly, a few days in Bucharest sufficed to 
settle the matter and give the Balkan States 
their new estate. M. Gaston-Grovier con- 
tributes a very interesting and exhaustive 
article on the subject in the Revue de Paris 
and says: 


The last conflict in the Balkans has had the ad- 
vantage of establishing a state of equilibrium, to 
which Bulgaria alone was openly hostile. Now 
every state has been apportioned that which it has 
won by the force of its arms, and it is the first 
time that the crisis in the Balkans has been met 
without the intervention of the foreign Powers. 
Servia occupies a central position in this new po- 
litical “ensemble.” She alone touches all the other 
Balkan states, excepting Turkey, by her bounda- 
ries. It now extends through almost the whole 
length of the great double valley of the Morava 
and the Vardar. At one stroke the Sandjak of 
Novi-Bazar, Old Servia, and all Western Mace- 
donia are united to the Servia of yesterday. The 
work of liberation is accomplished. The Servian 
populations of the plateaux of the Sandjak, the 
plains of Kossovo, of Metohia, Kumanovo, Skoplje, 
Vardar, and Tikries, suddenly find the old dream 
of the race realized; all the ancient capitals, all 
the sanctuaries, at last reunited. By reason of its 
excellent strategic position Servia is bound to hold 
the balance of power, and to be the great deciding 
factor in keeping the peace between the-states. In- 
ternally, however, she may have some trouble with 
the Albanians, of whom she has absorbed a -con- 
siderable number. 

It is estimated that 35,5060 square Kilometers 
have been added to the 48,900 square kilometers 
of Servia’s ancient territory. The new provinces 
are in a semi-pastoral state. The diversity of al- 
titude and climate provide for a great variety of 
products. From the grassy plateaux of the Sand- 
jak, downward through the grain-yielding plains 
of Kossovo, to the corn region of Skoplje—down 
through the rice fields in the vicinity of Kocan— 
finally to the tobacco, mulberry, and poppy pro- 
ducing region of the Vardar. Now, raisins, to- 
bacco, hides, rice, pepper, and opium will come 


from the south, and from the north cereals, flour, 
sugar, and beer, free of duty. With the breaking 
oft of economic relations with Austria-Hungary 
the home industries will receive a powerful im- 
petus. The sugar refineries of Belgrade and Pora- 
cin, the breweries of Jagodina, the “abbatoirs,” the 
textile and mining industries, will be revived. 


Probably the most important question fa- 
cing Servia is that of regulating the laws 
regarding property. “The semi-feudal system 
maintained by Turkey cannot be continued, 
the less so because the new state is deeply 
and essentially democratic. ‘The experience 
of Greece in Thessaly is not to be repeated 
by Servia.” , 


A country in which small holdings are the rule 
cannot keep within its boundaries vast estates cov- 
ering thousands of acres lying in the most fertile 
districts, and in many cases left uncultivated. 
Aside from these great domains, the cultivated 
land is in the hands of Mussulman agas, while the 
uncultivated stretches are considered the property 
of the Sultan. Rentals are paid in kind, and in 
most cases amount to a third or half of the whole 
harvest. The tenants have to pay tithes besides; 
no wonder the land is far from yielding what it 
ought and that the country is sparsely settled. The 
tenant has no capital, his cattle are poor, and his 
tools most primitive. The absence of means of 
communication aside from one or two railroads, 
of which only the nearest towns and villages could 
avail themselves; a superannuated financial ré- 
gime, absence of credit and of roads, the ignorance 
of the peasantry, lack of security for persons or 
property, largely explain the backward condition 
of that region. No doubt Servia will make it its 
first care to establish rural codperative associations, 
build roads, provide schools, and to inaugurate a 
judiciary system such as it has in its old territory. 


No less important for the future of New 
Servia would be the conclusion of a con- 
cordat with Rome, which would guarantee 
Catholic subjects the same religious liberty 
that the Mussulmans and+the Jews now 
enjoy. 

Another reform of vast importance is the 
plan of making Skoplje a secondary capital. 


Skoplje would then occupy the position that its 
central position entitles it to, and especially be- 
cause all the railways converge there. Situated on 
a hill between the Sava and Danube Rivers, 
Skoplje dominates the plains far and wide. But 
no doubt Belgrade, within easy musket shot, will 
always remain the political center, the seat of gov: 
ernment. It will always be the capital of the 
Serbs—the sentinel watching over the destinies of 
the race—the symbol of the national ideal that 
never abdicates. 








NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE 


N ICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY started from 

Springfield, Illinois, on a Western trip in 
June, 1912, carrying no baggage save his pamphlet 
“Rhymes to Be Traded for Bread” and “The Gos- 
pei of Beauty.” He offered three sermons to be 
preached on short notice in any chapel that would 
open its doors to him: ‘The Gospel of the Hearth,” 
“The Gospel of Voluntary Poverty,” “The Holiness 
of Beauty.” This esthetic, poetic mendicant met 
with a varied reception, the account of which is 
now running in the Forum. He did not attract 
particular attention, however, in the literary marts 
until some time afterwards, when his wonderful 
poem, “General Booth Enters Heaven,” was pub- 
lished in the East. This poem, at once so glorious, 
£0 touching and poignant in its conception and 
expression, can scarcely be read by one to whom 
the methods of martial religion make an appeal, 
without bringing tears to the eyes. Certain lines 
that are crude, almost rude, in their construction, 
have the power to evoke emotion to such an extent 
that they defy analysis. The beat of the rhythm to 
the swing of the old Methodist revival hymn, “Are 
You Washed in the Blood of the Lamb?” intensifies 
the effect. It is perhaps the most remarkable poem 
of a decade—one that defies imitation. 

Nicholas Vachel Lindsay’s book of verse, just 
published, bears the title, “General Booth Enters 
Heaven, and Other Poems.”* The “other poems” 
do not make the universal appeal of the title poem, 
but they are in many respects equally remarkable. 
They give a new twist to familiar scenes and com- 
mon points of view. Sometimes the telescope is 
reversed, and that which appeared as a mountain 
is revealed as a gnat. Sometimes a giant hand 
sweeps the mists from our vision for a moment and 
we see “face to face.” Some critics have made 
mention of Mr. Lindsay’s paganism. If joy is pa- 
gan, then he is a pagan, for he brings joy to tread 
a circle around our sorrowful Christian altars. He 
remembers that the god Krishna “came dancing”; 
but the deepest jov he knows is the ecstasy that 
springs from the effacement of the mortal self, from 
desire foregone. He glories in full-blooded ascetic- 
ism and sings its raptures and rewards in the teeth 
of a materialistic age that clamors for complete 
expression at any cost. His arraignment of Amer- 
icans is that we lack the imagination to conceive 
that which we might be. His own secret is per- 
haps found in a poem, “Springfield Magical!” 


“In this, the City of mv Discontent, 
Sometimes there comes a whisper from the 
grass, 
‘Romance—romance—is here. No Hindu town 
Is quite so strange. No Citadel of Brass 
By Sindbad found, held half the love and hate; 
No picture-palace in a picture-book 
Such webs of Friendship, Beauty, 
Fate.’ 


Greed, and 


‘In this, the City of my Discontent, 
Down from the sky, up from the smcking deep 
Wild legends new and old burn round my bed 





1 General Booth Enters Heavenand Other Poems. ae Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay. Mitchell Kennerley. 119 pp. $1.2 


s 
“Then, in those 


While trees and grass and men are wrapped in 
sleep, 
Angels come down with Christmas in their hearts, 
Gentle, whimsical, laughing, heaven-sent; 
And, for a day, fair Peace is given me 
In this, the City of my Discontent.” 


When you read the work of Arthur Symons, 
the distinguished British poet, essayist, and critic, 
it is well to remember that he is a Cornishman, 
tor this fact will explain in a measure the quality 
iti his prose and poetry that differentiates it from 
the general type of British literary artistry. A 
Druid shadow hangs over him; a “dream has held 
him in thrall.” His recent book of verse, “Knave 
of Hearts,” poetry written between 1894 and 1908, 
centains original lyrics and translations from Paul 
Verlaine.” In Symons’ own poems, the French in- 
fiuence is everywhere apparent—that of Baude- 
lzire and Verlaine. In his poems, as in Verlaine’s, 
the reader finds the same vivid descriptive pas- 
sages, the moments of intense sensuous emotion, the 
evocation of evanescent sounds and colors, the 
complete surrender to moods, and the simplicity 
and transparency of a mature mind that has re- 
discovered the wisdom of a child—a poised equil- 
ibrium of soul. 

It will afford the student of poetry much interest 
to read in succession the poems of the Hindu poet 
Tagore, of Verlaine, Yeats, and Symons, and if 
one includes Browning and Villon in the group, 
so much the better. The Evening Post rates Ar- 
thur Symons at “the head of the British poets of 
his generation.” Two excellent examples of the 
delicacy of his style are: “Villa Borghese,” and 
“Grey Hours: Naples.” The latter, a short lyric, 
expresses that mood of indifference that numbs 
mind and spirit on grey days: 


“There are some hours when I seem so indifferent; 
all things fade 
To an indifferent greyness, 
the sky; 


like that grey of 


Always at evening ends, on grey days; and I 
know not why, 
But life, and art, and love, and death, are as the 


shade of a shade. 


hours, I hear old voices murmur 
loud, 
And memory 
for regret; 
Dreams come with beckoning fingers, 
forget to forget; 
The world as a cloud drifts by, 
a cleud.” ve 


forgoes desire, too weary at heart 
and I 


or I drift by as 


Time, the day before Christmas, 700 years ago; 
place, Italy in and near Gubbio; the actors, The 
Wolf, St. Francis of Assisi, his companion friars, 
two thieves, a poor man, a poor woman, a baby, 
and three dryads. From this material Josephine 
Preston Peabody has constructed a moving poetic 
miracle play, “The Wolf of Gubbio.”*® Assunta, 

2 Knave of Hearts. By Arthur Symons. Lane. 163 pp. $1.50. 

3 The Wolf of Gubbio. By Josephine Preston Peabodv. 
Houghton Mifflin. 195 pp. $1.10, 
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a woman of Gubbio, in her haste to escape from 
thieves, has hidden her bambino in the woods, and 
the child is lost. The Wolf finds the baby and 
carries it to his lair. He does not harm it, for his 
mind is filled with curious half-human longings; 
he hears the church bell ringing in Gubbio, and 
puzzles as to what men really are and why they 
ring the bell. For one day he longs to be man, 
not wolf. After this the movement of the play 
follows the legend. St. Francis meets the Wolf, 
greets hims as “Brother” and takes him to Gubbio, 
there to solicit alms for the remission of his sins. 
The author makes the action of the drama reveal 
the wolfishness that lies in men and women, and 
gives for one day to the Wolf full comprehension 
of his own blood guiltiness and theirs. At the 
end of the play the Wolf makes his gift; he goes 
to the woods and brings the babe to Assunta. 
Then the birds, the animals, the poor folk, the 
monks, the knights, and King Louis, sing ‘“Noel- 
Noel,” and St. Francis invites all other wolves “to 
come hither out of the cold.” 


The last muddying tincture of paganism and 
self-consciousness seems to have disappeared from 
the lyrical work of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. 
His latest book of verse, ““The Lonely Dancer, and 
Other Poems,” rises to a high level of poetic sin- 
cerity and insight into spiritual things.’ With the 
passing of the years, his poetic gift has become 
richer, and the depening of thought and experience 
has not destroyed the Tanagra-like perfection of 
his short lyrics. “The title poem and “Flos Aevo- 
rum,’ will stand with the finest of modern song; 
the lyrical sequence, “Spring’s Promises,” is full 
of power and beauty. The new note in Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s work is the note of faith. It is well 
expressed in a lyric that mourns the loss of a be- 
loved friend: 


“No transitory wrong nor wrath of things 
Shatters the faith—that each slow minute brings 
That meadow nearer to us where your feet 
Shall flicker near me like white butterflies— 

That meadow where immortal lovers meet, 
Gazing forever in immortal eyes.’ 


Frances Reed Gibson offers a small collection of 
verse entitled “The Moon Maiden.”” ‘Two poems 
that deserve praise are “The Haunted Lake of 
Ellerslie,” an old legend retold after the manner 
of Scott, and “Two Days,” a poem to the mem- 
ory of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. The incidents of 
the tragic death of this gifted woman are worth 
calling to mind in connection with this poem: 

“The barque Elizabeth, in which Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli took passage from Florence to New 
York, was wrecked on Fire Island, off the coast 
of Long Island. The fate of the vessel was pre- 
cipitated and sealed by the breaking through the 
hold of the heavy marble of Power’s ‘Greek Slave,’ 
which the Elizabeth was transporting to America. 
One of the pathetic incidents related by the sole 
female survivor of the wreck is that Madame Os- 
soli, as brave in death as in life, quieted the fren- 
zied shrieks of her frightened child by singing it 
to sleep upon her bosom!” 


“Everywoman’s Road,” a morality play of 
woman, wherein she is found to be creator, worker, 
waster, joy- giver, and keeper of the flame, _comes 


1 The Lonely Dancer and Other Poems. By Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. Lane. 186 pp. $1.50. 

2 The Moon Maiden. By Frances Reed Gibson. Sherman 
French. 39 pp. 80 cents. 
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from Josephine Hammond. It has been produced 
in Boston and in Nashville, Tennessee. The ac- 
companying music was composed by John Mar- 
shall.° 


The late Judge Daniel Bedinger Lucas, of Vir- 
ginia, was well known throughout the South as a 
poet worthy to be classed with Simms, John R. 
Thompson, Timrod, and Hayne. His most fa- 
mous poem gives the title to his posthumous vol- 
ume of poems—‘The Land Where We Were 
Dreaming.”* Among his earlier works are “The 
Wreath of Eglantine” and “Ballads and Madri- 
gals.” The qualities that characterize his poetry 
are fervency, patriotism, and a fanciful play of 
imagination. 

His “Dramatic Works,” published together with 
the poems, show his attitude toward the war of 
secession to have been a distinctly Southern atti- 
tude. The war was to him a “Colossus, all-em- 
bracing, all-consuming, and heroic.” These in- 
teresting books are edited by Charles W. Kent 
and Virginia Lucas. The introduction to the book 
of verse is by C. F. Tucker Brooke. 


Mary Ellis Robins reveals a decided growth in 
technique and power in “The Forerunners,” a po- 
etic drama, a combination of fairy-play, love, and 
tragedy. The author is at her best in the highly 
dramatic emotional passages and in occasional 
flashes of vivid description. The lyrics fall be- 
low the high level attained by the greater part of 
the book." 


“The Sunset Road,” a book of glad verses by 
Jane C. A. Carter, is offered by the author as 
“simple home songs bearing a message of love 
and cheer to fellow-travelers on the Sunset Road.” 
It is good to find verses like these that help one 
toward the attainment of spiritual perfection. 
They are comforting and companionable.’ 


Wilfrid Earl Chase, a Wisconsin verse-maker, 
offers “Poems,’” a collection of lyrics that embod- 
ies the optimistic spirit of that progressive State. 
The selection entitled “Faith” is particularly in- 
spiring. 


Some vivid bits of Western verse are included 
in “The Trumpeters and Other Poems,” by Andrew 
Downing. Sectional poetry that springs from the 
author’s love of his own land never fails to touch 
the heart. Of the Arizona verses, “A Desert 
Rain” and “The Song of the Sand Storm” are most 

, Pleasing; another colorful poem is “Evening in 
New Mexico.” 


“The Gift of White Roses’ (second edition) 
tells in verse a story similar to that of “The 
House of Bondage.” A young village girl and 
her lover fall into the hands of organized vice 
and tragedy ensues. That “the wages of sin is 
death” is the teaching. 


3 Everywoman’s Road, A Morality of Woman. By Josephine 
Hammond. Mitchell Kennerly. 86 pp. $1.00. 

4 The Land Where We Were Dreaming. By Daniel Bedinger 
Lucas. Badger. 252 pp. $1.50. 

5 Dramatic Works of Daniel Bedinger Lucas. Badger. 271 
pp. $1.50. 

6 The se ggg By Mary Ellis Robins. Maverick Press, 
Woodstock, 2 pp 

7 The Sunset Road. By Jane C. A. Carter. Sherman French. 
146 pp. $1.00. 

8 Poems. By Wilfrid Earl Chase, Madison, Wisconsin. 30 pp. 

° The Trumpeters and other Poems, By Andrew Downing, 
Sherman French. 202 pp. $1.50, 

10 The Gift of White Roses. By James Cloyd Bowman, Co- 
lumbus, O. The Pfeifer Print Co. 50 cents. 











THE MODERN DRAMA 


WE are apt to overlook many fine editions of 

books unless our attention is pertinently 
called to the fact of their publication. Just at this 
time, when. so much interest centers around the 
development of the drama, when more. authors 
are writing plays than ever before, a ‘Modern 
Drama Series” has been prepared which aims to 
bring translations from every language that has 
produced a contemporary drama worthy of notice.’ 
Each volume will have an informative introduc- 
tion and a chronological list of plays by the same 
author. The editing of this series is in the hands 
of Mr. Edwin Bjérkman, the American critic of 
Swedish birth whose work as an interpreter, in 
particular of Strindberg; cannot be too highly 
praised. While Mr. Bjérkman’s translations have 
been criticized for an occasional inflexibility of 
their English, the truth remains that there is much 
charm in the modes of expression used by him 
that a writer native to the English tongue might 
not have used. The play of the Swedish tempera- 
ment upon the vocabulary of an alien tongue pro- 
duces often a curiously melodious effect, like that 
of Wilde when he wrote in French, or of Maeter- 
linck as ke writes in French, for the great symbol- 
ist is but a “Flamend by grace.” ‘Ten volumes of 
this series are now ready and others are in prepa- 
ration. They include “Karen Borneman: Lyng- 
gaard & Co.” (Danish); “The Vultures: The 
Woman of Paris: The Merry-Go-Round” 
(French); “Peer Gynt” (Norwegian); “The 
Stronger: Like Falling Leaves: Sacred Ground” 
(Italian); “The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd” 
(English); “Papa” (American); “Mr. Faust” 
(American); “The Red Light of Mars” (Amer- 
ican); “The Life of Man: King Hunger: Savva” 
(Russian); “The Lonely Way: Intermezzo: 
Countess Mizzi” (German). 


The third series of “Plays by August Strind- 
berg,” translated from the Swedish by Mr. Edwin 
Bjorkman, brings to us the beautiful fairy-play 
“Swanwhite,” which critics have been unanimous 
in praising.” Mr. Bjérkman states, in his admir- 
able preface, that “Swanwhite’ was written in 
the spring of 1901, when Strindberg was some- 
what under the influence of the gifted Belgian, 
Maeterlinck. Even in the English translation this 
play is a perfect lyric—a beautiful rendition of a 
fairy tale that cannot fail to delight everyone. 
The collection includes “Simoon,”’ “Debit and 
Credit,” ‘Advent,’ “The Thunderstorm,” and 
“After the Fire.” 


Mary Macmillan offers “Short Plays,” a col- 
lection of pleasant one to three-act plays for wom- 
en’s clubs, girls’ schools, and home-parlor pro- 
duction. Some are pure comedies, others gentle 
satires on women’s faults and foibles. “The 
Futurists,” a skit on a woman’s club in the year 
1882, is highly amusing. “Entr’ Act” is a charm- 
ing trifle that brings two quarreling lovers to- 
gether through a ridiculous private theatrical. 
“The Ring” carries us gracefully back to the days 

1 The Modern Drama Series. Edited by Edwin Bjérkman. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 10 vols. From $1.00 to $1.75. 


3 Plays by August Strindberg. Translated by Edwin Bjérkman. 
Scribners. 276 pp. $1.50. 





ot Shakespeare; and “The Shadowed Star,” the 
best of the collection, is a Christmas Eve tragedy. 
The Star is shadowed by our thoughtless in- 
humanity to those who serve us and our forget- 
fulness of the needy. The Old Woman, gone daft, 
who babbles in a kind of mongrel Kiltartan, of the 
Shepherds, the Blessed Babe, of the Fairies, rowan 
berries, roses and dancing, while her daughter 
dies on Christmas Eve, is a splendid characteriza- 
tion.” 


Another book of one-act pieces for New Year's 
Day, St. Valentine’s Day, Easter, All Hallowe'en, 
Christmas and a child’s birthday comes from 
the pen of Marguerite Merington. The diction is 
exceedingly poetic.’ In the Christmas play, Santa 
Claus blows bubbles for the children to whom 
he has promised the world as a Christmas pres- 
ent. He says: 

“And see 
The world, a perfect sphere, all rainbow bright, 
Is yours to make, with every breath you draw. 
* “ * “ 


The world’s my Christmas present to each child, 
Each child’s my Christmas present to the world.” 


“The Drama of To-Day,”’ by Charlton An- 
drews, aims to be a brief compendium of drama 
as it is practised not only in England and America 
but on the Continent. It presents an excellent 
survey of the methods, themes, and tendencies of 
modern drama expressed in clear simple terms, 
and is an excellent book for the average reader 
who wishes to familiarize himself with things 
dramatic.’ 


The public will welcome another brilliant book 
by Archibald Henderson, author of “George Ber- 
nard Shaw, His Life and Works.” The new 
book bears the title of “European Dramatists” and 
includes Strindberg, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Wilde, 
G. B. Shaw, and Granville Barker.’ Mr. Hen- 
derson enjoys perfect freedom in the use of words; 
if he*has a fault it is luxuriance. The paper on 
Strindberg amounts to a monograph; he analyzes 
Maeterlinck in words that are like the spheres of 
crystal-gazers; they reveal increasingly in propor- 
tion to the length of time we ponder over them. 


Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree publishes a volume 
of piquant essays, “Thoughts and Afterthoughts.’” 
They include “Our Betters,” “Jim: A Vindication 
of a Misunderstood Microbe,” “The Imaginative 
Faculty,” “Fallacies of the Modern Stage,” and six 
other essays concerned with Shakespeare and his 
plays. These are of peculiar interest in that they 
are peepholes at Shakespeare’s world through the 
trained vision that perceives the Bard of Avon 
not only as a great literary master but as a writer 
of acting plays. 

3 Short Plays. By Mary Macmillan. Stewart & Kidd. 245 pp. $1. 
on — Plays. By Marguerite Marington. Duffield. 302 


5 The Drama of To-Day. By Charlton Andrews. Lippincott. 
236 pp. $1.50. 

© European Dramatists. 
Kidd. 395 pp. $1.50. 

7 Thoughts and Afterthoughts. 
Tree. Funk & Wagnalls. 316 pp., ill. 





By Archibald Henderson. Stewart & 
By Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
$1.50. 
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SCIENCE, EDUCATION, SANITATION 


SERIES of books for the promotion of scientific 

research and educational progress, published 
under the title “Science and Education,” opens with 
a volume by the famous French mathematician 
Poincaré on “The Foundations of Science,” an au- 
thorized translation by George Bruce Halsted, 
with a special preface by Poincaré, and an intro- 
duction by Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard. 
These treatises are entitled respectively: “Science 
and Hypothesis,’ “The Value of Science,’ and 
“Science and Method.” Henri Poincaré was born 
in 1854, won his doctorate at the University of 
Paris in 1879, and taught at that University from 
1881 until his death on July 17, 1912. His work 
has been accounted among the greatest mathemati- 
cal achievements of mankind. American students 
are fortunate in having presented to them in Eng- 
lish the work of this illustrious scholar.’ 


In the “Science and Education” series the second 
volume is devoted to “Medical Research and Edu- 
cation.” It comprises discussions on such topics 
as “The Experimental Method: Its Influence on 
the Teaching of Medicine,” “The Interdependence 
of Medicine and Other Sciences of Nature,” “The 
Relation of the Hospital to Medical Education and 
Research,” “The Medical School as Part of the 
University,” “Liberty in Medical Education,” 
“Some Tendencies in Medical Education in the 
United States,” “The Relation of Research to 
Teaching in Medical Schools,” and “The Medical 
School of the Future.” The treatment of these 
various topics is in the form of lectures and ad- 
dresses delivered from time to time by some of the 
distinguished leaders in American medical edu- 
cation and research—Richard M. Pearce, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; William H. Welch, 
W. H. Howell, Franklin P. Mall, and L. F. 
Barker, of the Johns Hopkins University; W. T. 
Councilman and Theobald Smith, of Harvard; 
S. J. Meltzer, of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research; James Ewing, of the Cornell 
University Medical College; W. W. Keen, of the 
Jefferson Medical College, and the late C. A. Her- 
ter, of Columbia University, and the late Henry 
P. Bowditch, of Harvard.” 


Dr. James Mark Baldwin’s little two-volume 
“History of Psychology,” in Putnam’s “History of 
the Sciences,” is a sketch and an interpretation of 
psychological investigation from the earliest times 
to the present. It heads the list of a noteworthy 
number of nevg.books on the interpretation of psy- 
chology in its relation to morality and ethics, but 
more particularly in its application, through edu- 
cation, to the child. Such a list includes: “Psy- 
chology in Daily Life,’ by Carl Emil Seashore 


*(Appletons) ; “The Psychology of Learning,” by 


E. Meumann (Appletons); “Education and Eth- 
ics,” by Emile Boutroux (Macmillan) ; “The Up- 
lift Book of Child Culture,” by Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden, Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, Hon. Ben B. Lind- 
sey, Alice R. Northrop, Gustave A. Blumenthal, 








1 The Foundations of Science. By Henri Poincaré. New 
York: The Science Press. 553 pp. $. 
.? Medical Research and Education, Edited by J. 
Cattell. Garrison, N. Y.: The Science Press. 536pp. § 
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and Eli W. Weaver (Philadelphia: Uplift Pub- 
lishing Company); “The Montessori Method,” by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher (Chicago: W. E. Rich- 
ardson Company) ; “Children’s Play and Its Place 
in Education,” by Walter Wood (Duffield) ; “Your 
Child To-day and To-morrow: Some Problems for 
Parents,” by Sidone Matzner Gruenberg (Lippin- 
cott); “Brothering the Boys: An Appeal for Per- 
son, Not Proxy, in Social Service,’ by W. Edward 
Raffety (Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press) ; 
“Marching Manward: A Study of the Boy,” by 
Frank Orman Beck (Eaton & Mains) ; “The Quest 
for the Best: Insights into Ethics for Parents, 
Teachers, and Leaders of Boys,” by William De- 
Witt Hyde (Crowell); “Are You Going to Col- 
lege? Letters from a Graduate to a Freshman,” by 
William C. Schmeisser (Lane); “The Freshman 
and His College: A College Manual,” by Francis 
Cummins Lockwood (Heath); “The Making of 
Character: Some Educational Aspects of Ethics,” 
by John MacCunn (Macmillan); “Principles of 
Character Making,’ by Arthur Holmes (Lippin- 
cott) ; and “Principles and Methods of the Teach- 
ing of Geography,” by Frederick L. Holtz (Mac- 
millan). 


Some excellent popularizations of the status of 
pure science in various fields, as well as useful 
handbooks of the specific application of science to 
inventions, which have appeared during recent 
years, include: “Miracles of Science,” by Henry 
Smith Williams (Harpers) ; “Matter and Some of 
Its Dimensions,” by William Kearney Carr (Har- 
pers); “Science from an Easy Chair,” by Sir Ray 
Lankester (Holt); “Lightships and Lighthouses,” 
by Frederick A. Talbot (Lippincott) ; “Submarine 
Engineering of To-day,” by Charles W. Dom- 
ville-Fife (Lippincott) ; “Questions and Answers 
Relating to Modern Automobile Design, Construc- 
tion, Driving, and Repair,” by Victor W. Pagé 
(New York: The Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company); “The Airman,” by Captain C. Mel- 
lor (Lane); “Harper’s Aircraft Book,” and ‘“Har- 
per’s Wireless Book,” by A. Hyatt Merrill (Har- 


per’s). 


Useful and more or less comprehensive books on 
sanitation, the general health of the family, and 
particular phases of the care of the body and its 
development by the individual continue to come 
from the press. Among those of recent publication 
which are noteworthy may be mentioned ‘“House- 
hold Bacteriology,” by Estelle D. Buchanan and 
Robert Earle Buchanan (Macmillan); “The Re- 
duction of Domestic Flies,’ by Edward H. Ross 
(Lippincott); “In the Sunlight of Health,” by 
Charles Brodie Patterson (Funk & Wagnalls) ; 
“The Health Master,” by Samuel Hopkins Adams 
(Houghton Mifflin); “The Heart and Blood-Ves- 
sels: Their Care and Cure, and the General Man- 
agement of the Body,” by I. H. Hirschfeld (Funk 
& Wagnalls) ; “Nervous Breakdowns and How to 
Avoid Them,” by Charles D. Musgrove (Funk & 
Wagnalls) ; “Memory: Lectures on the Specific 
Energies of the Nervous System,” by Ewald Her- 
ing (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany); “The Tonsils and the Voice,” by Rich- 








BIOGRAPHY 


ard B. Faulkner (Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Presby- 
terian Book Store); “The Psychological Origin of 
Mental Disorders,’ by Paul Duboiw (Funk & 
Wagnalls) ; “Am I Insane?” by John Grant Ly- 
man (Los Angeles, Cal.: Los Angeles County 
Jail) ; “The Child and the Mother,’ by Norman 
Barnesby Kennerley ; “The Tree of Worlds,” by 
Jesse T. Hall; At the Fountain Head,” by 
William F. Boos (Small, Maynard); “Our Na- 
tion’s Health Endangered by Poisonous Infection 
Through the Social Malady,” by Julius Rosenstirn 
(Baker and Taylor) ; “Social Work in Hospitals: 


BIOGRAPHY AND 


HERE need be no hesitation in pronouncing 

“The Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln,” by the 
late Francis Fisher Browne, one of the best Lincoln 
biographies in existence. The original edition of 
this work was published about twenty years after 
Lincoln’s death, at a time when many men, both 
in public and private life, who had known Lin- 
coln intimately, were still living, and it was with 
a view to preserving the vivid personal recollec- 
ticns of these men that Mr. Browne conceived and 
worked out the plan of his book. It was, there- 
fore, chiefly an anecdotal life of Lincoln that re- 
sulted. In the last year of his life Mr. Browne 
rewrote the entire work, compressing it into about 
two-thirds of its former compass, to render it more 
popular both in form and in price, and to make it, 
at the same time, an outline narrative of the Civil 
War. This task was completed just before the 
death of the author, which occurred in California, 
on May 11, 1913. The frontispiece of this new 
edition is a portrait of Lincoln from an original 
drawing by John Nelson Marble, heretofore un- 
published. 


In the series of “American Crisis Biographies,” 
a life of Raphael Semmes, the Confederate naval 
hero of the Civil War, is contributed by Colyer 
Meriwether. Although Semmes figured conspicu- 
ously in much of the literature developed by the 
Civil War, and himself contributed largely to that 
literature, there has heretofore been no succinct 
biography of him available for the general reader. 
Dr. Meriwether has performed a useful service in 
preparing this compact sketch, which is preceded 
by a chronology and followed by an excellent bib- 
liography of the subject. 


“My Voyage in the United States Frigate Con- 
gress,’ by Elizabeth Douglas Van Denburgh, is 
almost a photographic record of scenes and events 
which were witnessed by the writer almost seventy 
years ago. It gives us a particularly vivid picture 
of the Sandwich Islands in 1845 and 1846, and ac- 
quaints us with some of the amenities of travel 
on the Pacific in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century.” 


1 The Everyday Life of Abraham*Lincoln. 
Browne, Chicago: Browne & Howell Company. 
* Raphael Semmes. By Colyer Meriwether. 
Jacobs. 367 pp. $1.25. 
My Voyage in the United States F rigate Congress. By Eliza- 
beth Douglas - iat New York: Desmond FitzGerald, 
Inc, 338 pp. $2.50 





By Francis Fisher 
622 pp. $2.50. 
Philadelphia: 
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A Contribution to Progressive Medicine,” by Ida 
M. Cannon (New York: Survey Associates, Inc.) ; 
“How to Be Beautiful,” by Marie Montaigne 
(Harpers); ‘“Harper’s Household Handbook: A 
Guide to Easy Ways of Doing Woman’s Work” 
(Harpers) ; “Foods: Nutrition and Digestion,” by 
Susanna Cocroft (Chicago: Physical Culture Ex- 
tension Society); “Food and Flavor: A Gastro- 
nomic Guide to Health and Good Living,” by 
Henry T. Finck (Century); and “Around the 
World Cook Book,” by Mary Louise Barroll (Cen- 


tury). 


RECOLLECTIONS 

















A PORTRAIT OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, DRAWN FROM 
LIFE BY JOHN N. MARBLE 
(Published for the first time in the new — of “The 


Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln” 


A defense of “the most misunderstood man in 
English letters” has been prepared by Nathaniel 
Wright Stephenson, “The Spiritual Drama in the 
Life of Thackeray.” The accusation generally 
brought against Thackeray of cynicism and bitter- 
ness, Mr. Stephenson says, is based on a single 
book, “Vanity Fair’; his other works reveal him 
as an artist who fought for faith and found that 
“Life is right at the bottom.” ‘Thackeray’s great- 
est rival, Dickens, is quoted in his defense. The 
author of this worthy and interesting monograph is 
Professor of History in the — of Charleston.* 





4 The Spiritual Drama in the Life of Thackeray. By Nathaniel 


W. Stephenson. Doran. 192 pp. $1.25. 











ECONOMIC DISCUSSIONS 


THE railroad problem in its several forms is al- 

ways with us, and is looming larger as govern- 
ment regulation becomes actual and various ques- 
tion of financial control and wage adjustment are 
pressing for solution. Judging from surface indi- 
cations, the American public is more keenly inter- 
ested than ever before in railroad matters and 
more ready to read and ponder intelligent discus- 
sion of the underlying principles of railroad op- 
eration. A trio of noteworthy books in this field 
have recently come from the press. “The Truth 
About the Railroads,” by President Howard EI- 
liott, of the New York, ‘New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, is quite as significant for the spirit in 
which it is offered to the public as for the infor- 
mation that it contains and the suggestions it 
niakes toward a better comprehension of the sub- 
ject on the part of the general reader. Railroad 
managers now believe very generally that when 
the people fully understand the railroad situation 
in this country, the friction and bickering that 
have continued so many years will die away. Un- 
doubtedly some of the restrictive legislation of the 
States has been oppressive and unfair, but if rail- 
road corporations generally will adopt Mr. El- 
liott’s policy of encouraging friendly relations and 
friendly discussion with the public, it is inconceiv- 
able that either the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment will pursue an unjust course. In his book 
Mr. Elliott begins with a chapter on codperation 
between the railway owner and the railway em- 
plovee and the railway user. This is followed 
by discussion of the relations of the individual, 
the cerporation and the government, the conserva- 
tion of railway service, rate-making and the gov- 
ernment, the relation between the farmer and the 
railroad, and agriculture, banking, and the car- 
rier. An address on transportation in New Eng- 
land, delivered before the Boston Chamber of 


Commerce, on September 30 Jast, is included in 
the volume.’ 
The American railroad from the investor’s 


point of view is accurately described in a volume 
entitled “American Railroad Economics,” by Dr. 
A. M. Sakolski, lecturer in the New York Univer- 
sity School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 
This author gives a critical analysis of the facts 
and figures derived from railroad reports and 
other publications, with a view to assisting in the 
correct judgment of railroad activities and oper- 
ating results. Preliminary chapters are inserted 
treating of railroad rates and railroad securities, 
and describing the important railroad systems of 
the United States.” 


Mr. Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railavay Age 
Gazette, who recently discussed the railway prob- 


lem of the United States in his book on “The 
1 The Truth praen the! Railroads. | By penne E liott. Seaek 
ton Mifflin. 260 pp. $1.25 
2 American Railroad Sosndiaies. By A. M. Sakolski. Mac- 
millan. 295 pp. $1.25 


has 


now 
brought out a companion volume on “Government 


American ‘Transportation Question,” 
Ownership of Railways,” in which he discusses 
ownership and management of railways in various 
leading and typical countries, and directs consid- 
eration to the question of what will probably be 
the result of adoption of government ownership 
and management in this country. It is perhaps 
needless to say that the author’s conclusions are 
opposed to a change in American policy. The 
treatment of the question is conservative, and, on 
the whole, fair.’ 


A book that should be found useful by the nu- 
merous public-service commissions now at work in 
various States and cities is ‘Public Utilities: Their 
Cost New and Depreciation,” by Dr. Hammond 
V. Hayes. This work deals with the subject from 
the engineer’s point of view. For the benefit of the 
engineer who is called upon to prepare and present 
most of the figures required by courts and commis- 
sions as evidence of the value of the property 
owned by public service corporations many quota- 
tions from decisions of courts and commissions are 
incorporated in the book.* 


A scholarly and comprehensive study of social 
insurance, with special reference to American con- 
ditions, has been written by I. M. Rubinow, an 
insurance statistician of long experience, and for- 
merly statistical expert of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor. Dr. Rubinow, in the 525 pages of 
this exhaustive treatise, considers all phases of so- 
cial insurance. The work grew out of a course 
ot lectures at the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, but the material has been extended, rewrit- 
ten, and brought to date. In his preface he tells 
us the work is primarily a summary, not an orig- 
inal investigation. He does not, therefore, give us 
a bibliography, because the literature on the sub- 
ject, especially in foreign languages, is enormous 
and growing rapidly. Footnotes, however, give 
his authorities. The book contains some tabulated 
information of great value. While intended chiefly 
for college professors and for college students, the 
author hopes that the work will prove of interest 
to the public at large, since “it is their opinion 
and wishes that must, in the final analysis, influ- 
ence all coming legislation.”® 


The third edition, revised, enlarged, and brought 
down to date, of that study of the immigration 
problem, which Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks and 
Dr. W. Jett Lauck brought out two years ago, has 
been issued by the Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
All the recent statistics on the subject have been 
taken into consideration. 





By Samuel O. Dunn. 


3 Government Ownership of Battier, 





Appleton. 400 pp. $1.50. 
4 Public Utilities, Their Cost New and Depreciation. By Ham- 
mond V. Hayes. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 262 pp. §2. 
+ tasted eens By I. M. Rubinow. Holt. 525 pp. $2.50. 
© The Immigration Problem. By Jeremiah W. Jenks and W. 
Jett Lauck. Funk & Wagnalls. 540 pp. $1.75. 
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BOOKS FOR THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


TWENTY years ago, when the first edition of the 

“Standard Dictionary” appeared, two qualities 
of that work made an immediate appeal to those who 
have occasion to make daily use of dictionaries— 
its practicability and its comprehensiveness. None 
of the earlier dictionaries had so reduced definition 
to an exact science. Cutting out all extraneous 
matter, the “Standard” seemed to go at once to the 
heart of every subject, presenting the searcher 
with precisely those facts and only those that 
would be of direct service. The range of the dic- 
tionary also was commented upon as phenomenal. 
It embraced 300,000 terms. During the two dec- 
ades since the publication of the “Standard” it has 
commended itself to thousands of students and 
writers, fully realizing all that was claimed for 
it at the outset. At the end of twenty years, how- 
ever, a revision was demanded, and this has been 
completed in a most satisfactory manner. A sur- 
prising increase of nearly 50 per cent. has been 
made in the number of terms defined, and in many 
ways the method of presentation has been greatly 
improved. The edition is printed from new plates 
and is wholly a distinct work. It is more than a 
dictionary, in the usual sense of the word, since it 
includes a vast amount of biographical, historical, 
and geographical information that is commonly 
presented in cyclopedias and gazetteers. The great 
advantage to the user of the dictionary lies in the 
fact that all this information is in a single alpha- 
bet. In looking up the name of an American vil- 
lage where a battle may have been fought, or 
where an educational institution is located, one 
does not have to go to a separate cyclopedia of 
proper names, but finds the desired facts in his 
dictionary under the same alphabetical arrange- 
ment in which he would look for any word in com- 
mon use. The result is that in the new “Stand- 
ard” one has perhaps the closest approach to an 
encyclopedia that has yet appeared. So far as the 
range of human knowledge can be compressed 
within a single book, it has been done in this case.* 


W. A. Neilson, Professor of English in Har- 
vard University, and A. H. Thorndike, Professor 
of English in Columbia University, have prepared 
a much-needed condensed handbook, “The Facts 
About Shakespeare.” It presents his biography, 
traditions concerning him, chronology and de- 
velopment of his work, complete bibliography, 
table of quarto editions, index of characters, songs, 
etc..—in fact, everything that a student could ask 
about Shakespeare is answered. We recommend 
it as the best handy Shakespearian text-book pub- 
lished. Its appearance is timely, as it is the clos- 
ing volume of the forty-volume edition of the 
“Tudor Shakespeare.” It is suitably illustrated” 


A splendid book for the general reader of lit- 
erary taste is “How to Read Shakespeare,”—a 
bcok that gives genuine delight for the enthusiasm 
of its style and the authority of its information. 
James Stalker, M.A., D.D., Professor of Church 


1 New Standard Dictionaty of the English Language, Edited 
by Isaac K. Funk, Calvin Thomas and Frank H. Vizetelly. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 2916 pp., ill. $12-$35. 

2 The Facts About Shakespeare. By Ww. A. Neilson and A. 
H. Thorndike. Macmillan. 273 pp., ill. 35 cents. 








History at Aberdeen, Scotland, offers the volume 
modestly, as a Murray or Baedeker to Shakes- 
peare’s country, to let readers “know how to get 
there and what there is to see.” He advises those 
who wish to read or study Shakespeare to begin 
with the ten “English History” plays, and re- 
minds us that the famous Duke of Marlborough 
once said that he knew English history only as he 
had learned it from these histories of Shakespeare. 
The six “Ancient History” plays should follow, 
then the ten gayer comedies, next the six graver 
comedies, and after these the five tragedies and 
lastly the seven divisions of minor poems. The 
~~. contains an interesting chapter devoted 

“Shakespeare 6n Music.” Quotations from the 
bi are interspersed with the text in a most 
commendable fashion.° 


In connection with the centennial celebrations of 
the American Baptist Missionary Society, the Pub- 
lication Society of the Baptist Church has brought 
cut a number of works on missions, with particular 
reference to the famous veteran missionary Dr. 
Adoniram Judson. This pioneer messenger of the 
gospel to pagan India is one of the foremost fig- 
ures in the religious history of the United States, 
and the Baptists do well to commemorate his work. 
Three of the volumes brought out by the Publica- 
tion Society at this time are: “Judson the Pioneer,” 
by J. Mervin Hull;* “The Immortal Seven” (Jud- 
son and his wife, Samuel Newell, Harriet Newell, 
Gordon Hall, Samuel Nott, and Luther Rice), by 
Dr. James M. Hill,’ and “Following the Sunrise: 
A Century of Baptist Missions, 1813-1913,” by 
Helen Barrett Montgomery.” 


Recent works on religion, philosophy, and the 
history of ethical propaganda include “Our Na- 
tional Church,” by Lord Robert Cecil and Rev. 
H. J. Clayton (New York: Warne); “A Hand- 
book of Christian Apologetics,” by Alfred Ernest 
Garvie (Scribners); “The New ‘Testament: A 
New Translation,” by James Moffatt (Doran) ; ‘ 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah,” by Loring W. Batten 
(Scribners) ; “Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligion,” by Crawford Howell Toy (Ginn); “Our 
Modern Debt to Israel,” by Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin (Sherman, French); “The Cabala: Its 
Influence on Christianity and Judaism,” by Bern- 
hard Pick (Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company); “Jesus in the Talmud: His Per- 
sonality, His Disciples, and His Sayings,” by Bern- 
hard Pick (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company); “Stewardship Among Baptists,” by 
Albert L. Vail (Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society); ‘Breakers: Methodism 
Adrift,” by I. W. Munhall (New York: Charles 
C. Cook); “Christ and the Dramas of Doubt,” by 


3 How To Read Shakespeare. Doran. 
292 pp., ill. $1.50. 

* Judson_the Pioneer. By_ J. Mervin Hull. 
American Baptist Publication Society. 187 pp. ill. 50 cents. 

5 The immortal Seven; Judson and His Associates, By James 
L. Hill. Philadelphia: "American Baptist Publication Society. 
= pp.. Ul. 50 cents. 

‘ Following the Sunrise. By Helen Barrett Montgomery. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 291 pp., ill. 50 
cents. 


By James Stalker. 
Philadelphia: 
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Ralph Tyler Flewelling (Eaton & Mains); “The 
Religious Revolution of To-day,’ by James T. 
Shotwell (Houghton Mifflin); “The Greatest of 
These,” by Robert O. Lawton (Sherman, French) ; 
“Three Lords of Destiny,’ by Samuel McChord 
Crothers (Houghton Mifflin); “The New Order 
of Sainthood,”’ by Henry Fairfield Osborn (Scrib- 
ners); “Evangelism and Social Service,” by John 
Marvin Dean (Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland 
Press); “The Salvage of Men: Stories of Hu- 
manity Touched by Divinity,” by Agnes L. Palm- 
er (Revell); “The Christian Reconstruction of 
Modern Life,” by Charles Henry Dickinson (Mac- 
millan); “The Life of Jesus in the Light of the 
Higher Criticism,” by Alfred W. Martin (Apple- 
ton); “The Divine Time-Table,” by J. Solomon 
Hicks (published by the author); “Job, His Old 
Friends and His New Friends: A Spiritual Con- 
cept,” by John S. Hawley (San Diego, Cal.: Frye 
& Smith); “American Bible Society: Ninety- 
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Seventh Annual Report” (New York: American 
Bible Society) ; “Immortality Established Through 
Science,” by John O. Yeiser (Omaha, Neb.: Na- 
tional Magazine Association); “Introduction to 
Philosophy,” by Orlin Ottman Fletcher (Macmil- 
lan); “Some Influences of Modern Philosophic 
Thought,” by Arthur Twining Hadley (New 
Haven: Yale University Press); “Philosophy of 
the Practical Economic and Ethic,’ by Benedetto 
Croce (Macmillan); “Bergson for Beginners,” by 
Darcy B. Kitchin (Macmillan); “Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences” Series, Volume I: 
“Logic,” by Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, 
Josiah Royce, Louis Couturat, Benedetto Croce, 
Federigo Enriques and Nicolaj Losski (Macmil- 
lan); “The Mechanistic Principle and the Non- 
Mechanical,” by Paul Carus, and “The Principle 
of Relativity in the Light of the Philosophy of 
Science,” by Paul Carus (Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company). 





THREE UNUSUAL NOVELS 


WO novels by Strindberg are offered this month 

in English translation—*The Red Room” 

and “On the Seaboard.” There is a certain like- 

ness between the two books in matters of technique 

and in a certain strain of bitterness, otherwise it 

would be hard to believe that the same man wrote 
both books. 

“The Red Room” is the room of life that holds 
the motley crowd of pretenders, the high and the 
mighty and the out-at-the-elbow folk who persist 
in living a life of humbug, that ends in the cessa- 
tion of mental and spiritual growth. Religious 
swindle and charitable fraud are excoriated; the 
sheep’s clothing is stripped from malicious women 
and hypocritical men who minister to their own 
vanity by ostentatious works of charity. The book 
presents, as it were, a section of a crowded street, 
with all the passersby, rich, poor, good, bad, high, 
and low, held up for a microscopic analysis of their 
souls, which Strindberg sees as sheathing their 
bodies. In his pitiless subjectivity Strindberg is 
the .nost ruthless of novelists and dramatists; that 
is why we turn from him with a kind of dread. 
Before his searching vision our self-excusing 
withers; we feel that God would pity us where 
this man has judged. And yet no one—such is the 
duality of the man—is more lenient or loving 
toward humanity than Strindberg in his illumined 
moments. “The Red Room” ends with one of 
those transfigured scenes of wedded bliss that 
Strindberg, who could not be happy married to 
any woman, was able to conceive. The translation 
has been made by Ellie Schleussner.’ 

“On the Seaboard” is a vastly different type of 
novel. There are two translations offered of this 
notable work, one by Ellie Schleussner, another by 
Elizabeth C. Westergren. The latter version is 
characterized by the fortunate use of idiom, a 
delicacy in the choice of words, and great beauty 
in the rendering of descriptive passages, the trans- 
lation itself often attaining the melody of poetry. 

This tale of the sea has been called Strindberg’s 
most singular novel. It relates the experiences of 
a Government Fish Commissioner -during the 
time spent at his post in the East Skerries, where 
the stromling, a kind of herring, is caught. The 
Commissioner’s business was to discover the cause 
of the scarcity of fish and suggest a remedy to the 


1 The Red Room. 
Ellie Schleussner, Putnams. 





By August Strindberg. Translated by 
393 pp. $1.25. ; 


Academy of Agriculture. He was an exotic little 
gentleman who came to the islands wearing a 
bracelet and a “bang”; his face was thin and 
haggard; “a small black moustache with ends 
curled upward gave it a foreign expression.” He 
is morbid and obsessed by phantasms; from the 
first he lives in a realm enveloped in shadows. 
That he came to be feared, then hated, and at last 
despised by the fisher-folk, who, like all primitive 
people, have a frenzy to destroy that which they 
do not fear and cannot understand, was only 
natural. 

The Commissioner falls in love with an un- 
worthy type of woman, one in whom Strindberg 
has emphasized the purely animal attributes. She 
yields to his love and abuses him by turns, and 
he renounces her after a victory of the senses that 
revolts his higher nature. Then he shuts himself 
up and becomes quite mad, dirty, disheveled, out- 
cast of men. Finally, after resigning his office, 
he forsakes the islands and sets out to sea in an 
open boat. It is the Christmas season and he 
steers by a star—by Beta in Hercules, ‘Hella’s 
moral ideal, the god of vigor and _ prudence.” 
Thus, following the new Christmas star, Strind- 
berg leaves him sailing “out over the sea, the 
mother of all, from the womb of whom life’s 
spark was kindled, the inexhaustible spring of 
fecundity and love, life’s origin and life’s foe.” 

As much of the mystery of the sea, of its curious 
life, its hidden treasures, its undiscovered secrets as 
was possible for a man to gather into words, the 
great Scandinavian genius has gathered within 
the pages of this singular book. You may read 
and re-read it and every reading will fascinate 
the mind from a fresh angle. 


Only a writer of great originality would have 
chosen a dumping-field as the scene of a novel. 
Joseph Egan has done this and produced a book 
of idyllic charm, “Little People of the Dust,’* in 
which two children, Black Peter, a scavenger, 
and Billie, a hermit crow, who gathers his living 
from the dump, are the principal characters. The 
children, Jimmie and Millie, find Billie, the crow, 
plucking at a leather-bound book in the dump. 





£ On the Seaboard. By August Strindberg. Translated by 
Elizabeth C. Westergren. Stewart & Kidd. 300 pp. $1.25. 

3 Little People of the Dust. By Joseph Burke Egan. The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 284 pp. $1.20. 














BOOKS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


The book proves to be one that tells them about 
the Desert of Sahara. They decide to build an 
oasis in the dump. Black Peter and others help 
the children; a lost necklace brings prosperity to 
them in the way of a reward; and through Father 
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Gillin, the good missionary, Millie is proved to 
be a mourning mother’s long-lost baby. Beneath 
the story lies in symbolism the suggestions as to 
what we all might do with other dumping-fields 
of life as we find them. 





BOOKS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


A VERY thorough study of present conditions in 
China since the establishment of the republic 
has been written by John Stuart Thompson, author 
of “The Chinese.” Mr. Thomson spent many years 
in China finding out things. He gives us the re- 
sult of his investigations and impressions in a style 
and with a completeness that makes his work un- 
usually useful and interesting. A large propor- 
tion of the book is given up to industrial, commer- 
cial, and economic facts. There are some excellent 
illustrations.’ 

The writings of the late Ambassador Reid cov- 
ered a wide range of literary and political topics, 
and display not only excellence of style, but a 
shrewd knowledge of the world’s affairs in more 
than one domain. The present two-volume collec- 
tion, entitled “American and English Studies,” 
embraces essays and addresses on such subjects as 
“The Danger Point in Immigration,’ “The Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the Polx Doctrine,” “Problems 
Flowing from the Spanish War,” “Our Duty in 
the Philippines,” “Abraham Lincoln,” “Thomas 
Jefferson,” “Edmund Burke,” “The Scot in Amer- 
ica and the Ulster Scot,” “Talleyrand,” “Byron,” 
and “An Editor’s Reflections.” 

“Bull Run: Its Strategy and Tactics,” is the title 
of a military study by R. M. Johnston. As a study 
of strategy and tactics the only reason why the 
Battle of Bull Run should be selected for illus- 
trative material is the one given by the author in 
his preface, “by investigating its crudities we shall 
understand better the brilliancy and the maturity 
that followed.” Crudities there certainly were in 
plenty, and not much else remains to be investi- 
gated in connection with the first real battle of the 
Civil War. As the author points out, Bull Run 
was “a lamentable illustration of the awful ca- 
lamities invariably attending nations that lack or 
neglect an army.’” 

A complete story of the impeachment trial of 
Governor William Sulzer of New York is told in 
a volume entitled “Tammany’s Treason,” by Jay 
W. Forrest and James Malcolm. The appendix 
contains considerable important documentary ma- 
terial bearing on the trial and the events that led 
up to it. 

A volume of addresses delivered by Dr. Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie in Japan as a part of the work 
of the Carnegie Peace Endowment last year has 
been published under the title “American Ideals, 
Character and Life.” In these addresses Dr. 
Mabie presented to Japanese audiences having a 
knowledge of the English language, but largely 
unfamiliar with American history and institutions, 
a series of clever expositions of American litera- 
ture, art, and education. 





1 China Revolutionized. By John Stuart Thomson. Bobbs- 


Merrill, 590 pp., i $2.50, 

2 American and English Studies. 
Scribners. 660 pp. 

3 Bull Run: Its Strategy and Tactics. 
Houghton Mifflin. 293 pp. $2.50. - 

4 Tammany’s ‘l'reason. By J. W. Forrest and James Mal- 
colm. Albany: Published by = authors. 456 pp. 

5 American Ideals, Character and Life. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Macmillan. 341 pp. $1.50. 


By Whitelaw Reid. 2 Vols. 


By R. M. Johnston. 


A finely printed and illustrated work on “The 
Russian Ballet,” with special reference to the work 
of the famous Madame Pavlova, has been written 
by A. E. Johnson, and illustrated, partly in color, 
by René Bull. The history of the ballet is given 
and analyses and descriptions are made of the 
most famous presentations.° 


If you are a craftsman, or if you have even a 
casual interest in any kind of designing, you 
cannot fail to appreciate a beautiful and artistic 
book by W. H. St. John Hope, “Heraldry for 
Craftsmen and Designers.” It is a text-book of 
workshop practice, with diagrams by the author 
and numerous illustrations, colored lithographs 
and collotype reproductions from the ancient ex- 
amples. From this volume a student can easily 
master the essence and the principles of heraldry 
and its ancient vocabulary. It seems, as Mr. 
Lethaby writes in the preface, “exactly what art- 
ists have wanted.’” 


“The Book of the Epic,” by H. A. Guerber, one 
of the most valuable books of the year, presents 
a summary of the great epics that contain the 
oldest racial ideas. Greek, Latin, Arabian, Per- 
sian, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese epics are in- 
cluded with others from nearly every important 
language. Each story (in some cases filling sev- 
eral volumes alone) is condensed into a few pages, 
yet the charm of the original is never lost or its 
peculiar atmosphere. For purposes of compari- 
son, for the student, for the reader who wishes 
much in little, this book cannot be excelled. It is 
illustrated with sixteen photogravures from the 
masters of painting. 

“Flora Transmuta” is a calendar book of 
brief quotations, mostly poetry, translcted by Ma- 
ria Bowen from the Latin, Italian, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, and including selections from 
standard English classics. The result is an ex- 
traordinarily “pleasing gift book which is tastefully 
bound in green and gold.” 


Katherine Howard will be remembered as the 
author of that piquant book of wisdom touched 
with subtle humor, “The Book of the Serpent.” 
The New York Times called it “a unique morsel 
of sly humor for the elect.” Miss Howard’s sec- 
ond book, “Eve,” is also for the elect; it is an 
epic of “the beginning and the end” too serious 
in its solemn, slow music to give us humor, too 
intent upon its revelation to place its message in 
other than what will appear to the layman oc- 
cult terms. It is the voice dimly heard of the 
higher urge that stirs women—the thing that we 
miscall feminism, the groping toward “certain 
nobler races now dimly imagined.” Ee 


By A. E. Johnson. Houghton Mifflin. 








6 The enn Ballet. 
240 pp., $7.5( 

T Heraldry for ‘ raftsmen and Dasigners. 

ope. Macmillan. 426 pp., ill. $2.25. 

8 The Book of the Epic. By H. A. Guerber. 
493 pp., ill. $2. 

® Flora Transmuta : 
and Edited by Maria Bowen. 
10 Eve. By Katherine Howard. 
49 pp. $1. Bi 


By W.H.St. John 
Lippincott. 
A Calendar of Translations. Translated 


Sherman French. 195 pp. $1. 
Sherman French, Boston. 











FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 
INVESTOR 


SAFE BONDS AT LOW PRICES 


LTHOUGH business and financial sen- 

timent, as well as stock markets, were 
slightly improved at the end of the old and 
the beginning of the new year, no marked 
change had taken place in the general level 
of bond prices. A study of prices of good and 
bad bonds alike throughout 1913 showed a 
widespread decline. At the year’s end prices 
were only a point to a point and a half above 
the year’s lowest mark. Yet it is a safe state- 
ment to make that substantial recoveries in 
bond prices have almost invariably followed 
protracted periods of depression. 

Many tendencies and events have combined 
to make investors nervous. In addition to 
the behavior of both speculative and invest- 
ment markets, there was a heavy total of com- 
mercial failures in 1913, continued decline in 
railroad net earnings, receivership for one of 
the largest railroad systems, disclosure that 
one of the supposedly richest and most pros- 
perous systems was not so at all, extreme de- 
pression in New York City real estate, fol- 
lowed by the failure of several real-estate 
companies whose bonds had been distributed 
among small investors, and, finally, general 
unsettlement attendant upon tariff and cur- 
rency revision. 

Without denying that future developments 
may be far more encouraging, there is still 
necessity for utmost discrimination in buying 
investment bonds. It was recently said by a 
close and disgusted student of finance that 
the word bond should be applied only to prior 
(first) liens upon income-producing proper- 
ties. Certainly none but the most experienced 
investor should purchase bonds on any but an 
income-producing property. But an absolute 
prior lien is not always necessary. A second 
or even third lien on a conspicuously rich 
property may be safe enough. The real point 
is this: In times of depression, and espe- 
cially in times like the present, when capital 
for new enterprises is most difficult to obtain, 
the investor should confine his purchases to 
bonds of the distinctively rich and successful 
properties, those whose solvency is in no 
shadow of question. Large companies are by 
no means the only ones in this class. Perhaps 
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on the whole smaller companies have as clean 
a record as large combinations. But for pur- 
poses of illustration only those bonds which 
are listed on the Stock Exchange will be 
considered. 

If bonds are desired which have shown 
great stability and yet return an attractive 
rate of interest there are the prior lien mort- 
gage 3's of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road‘, which declined only 13% points in 
1913, and yet are a real first mortgage and 
return +14 per cent., a high rate for such a 
bond. Their stability is clearly accounted 
for by the fact that in twelve years the bonds 
come due. Another issue is the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy joint 4s‘. These are 
not mortgage bonds, but are secured by the 
immensely valuable’ Burlington stock, and are 
jointly and_ severally obligations of the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern rail- 
ways. The bonds come due in about eight 
years and return 5 per cent. on the purchase. 

Great steadiness also has been shown by 
two industrial bonds, Armour & Co. first 
mortgage +!4s, which have twenty-five years 
to run,! and Baldwin Locomotive Works first 
mortgage 5s, twenty-six years to run! The 
Armour bonds return 51% per cent., and are 
secured by earnings more than five times the 
interest charge. Real estate alone probably 
is worth ten million dollars more than the 
total bond issue, and there is said to be a net 
capital investment in the company of about 
ene hundred million dollars more than the 
bond issue. Bonds which have shown no 
decline at all are the New York Gas, Electric 
Light, Heat & Power first mortgage 5s, 
vielding a shade under 5 per cent. and hav- 
ing thirty-five years to run.1_ This is an un- 
derlying bond of the New York Edison Com- 
pany, one of the richest and most prosperous 
electric lighting and power companies in the 
country. 

If we turn to bonds where there has been 
a considerable decline, and yet where there is 
every evidence of extreme safety, the choice 








1Exempt from normal federal income tax in hands of 
owner. 

2 Legal investment for New York State savings banks 
and trust funds. 
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is bewildering. Northern Pacific prior lien 
4s,1 * with interest earned perhaps seven 
times over, are selling at this writing 5% 
points below their price of a year ago, and 
return about 4.35 per cent. Atchison gen- 
eral 4s! ? fell more than 4 points in 1913, 
and now return: about the same rate as 
the Northern Pacific +s. These Atchison 
bonds are probably secured by a first mort- 
gage on more miles of main line than any 
other bond in this country. “They are se- 
cured by something like seven or eight thou- 
sand miles, being a real first mortgage on 
perhaps nearly five thousand. Other bonds 
of this ultra safe character which showed a 
considerable decline in 1913 were the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern general 4s,1? St. Paul 
general 4s,1* and Delaware & Hudson re- 
funding 4s." ° 


Then there are numerous railroad bonds 


whose safety is beyond question, but which 
have fallen from three to six points in 1913 
and yield the investor from +'4 to 5 per cent. 
at prices recently prevailing. Among these 
bonds may be noted: 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Illinois Division 
34," down 3 points, yield 4.55 per cent., first lien 
on 1647 miles of the more important main lines, 
thirty-five years to run. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, general mortgage 
4s," down 334 points, yield 414 per cent., first lien 
on 3328 miles, forty-five years to run. 

Louisville & Nashville unified 4s,’* 
points, yield 414 per cent., practically a 
gage on 2000 miles, twenty-six years. 

Northern Pacific general lien and land grant 3s,* 
down 334 points, yield 4.65 per cent., second lien 
to the 4s. May be had in $500 denominations and 
$100 denominations when registered. 

Baltimore & Ohio first mortgage 4s," down 514 
points, yield 4.6 per cent. First mortgage on im- 


down 6% 
first mort- 
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portant sections of the system and second on other 
sections to prior lien 3s which mature in 1925. 

Illinois Central refunding mortgage 4s,'* down 
5% points, yield 4.55 per cent., forty-two years 
subject only to comparatively small prior liens on 
main line. 

Manhattan Railway consolidated mortgage 4s," 
down 6% points, yield 4.55 per cent., first mortgage 
on elevated lines in New York City, free from per- 
sonal tax in New York State and City, followed 
by $5,409,000 second-mortgage bonds and $60,- 
600,000 stock on which 7 per cent. is paid and a 
large yearly surplus is earned in addition. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern debenture 4s," 
down 3% points, yield 5 per cent., seventeen years 
to run; not a mortgage, but company paid 18 per 
cent. dividends on stock in 1912 and earned $8,000,- 
000 surplus besides. 

Southern Railway first consolidated mortgage 
5s,, down 3% points, yield 4.85 per cent., first mort- 
gage on 900 miles, eighty-one years. 

Lehigh Valley general consolidated 4's,’ yield 
4.83 per cent., ultimately to become first lien, now 
preceded by several small issues. In 1913 company 
had surplus for dividends of nearly $9,000,000 
after paying bond interest. Since 1856 has always 
paid dividends; in 1904 rate was 1 per cent.; ex- 
cept in that one year never below 4 per cent.; 
recently as high as 20 per cent. 


These are but examples of safe bonds 
which may be purchased at lower prices than 
have prevailed in a long period. Persons 
who attract the attention of tax assessors in 
New York State will do well to buy the new 
issue of New York State 4%s.1? At this 


writing no one knows at what price these 


bonds will sell, but it is expected they 
will be obtainable on a 4% per cent. basis. 
Taxation in some parts of New York 


amounts to 1.80 per cent., and as these bonds 
are free from both local taxes and the fed- 
eral income levy, they are most attractive for 
certain investors. 





TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


A LITTLE COMMENT ON “DIVERSIFICA- 
TION” 


Regarding a recent suggestion of yours re railroad 
and industrial bonds, my rejoinder is, why should I 
take up such bonds, paying 5 per. cent., when I can 
pee reliable first mortgages paying 8 per cent? [I 
have never been able to understand, when perusing 
your suggestions to readers who desire an investment 
for a given amount, that you suggest so much in mort- 
gages, so much in railroad, industrial and city bonds. 
What is the objection to small amounts being wholly 
invested in several first mortgages, taken up through 
reliable business houses and in widely different locations? 
The only objection that I can see is lack of ready 
marketableness. If that is the only impediment, it 
would not be a serious one in my case. 


No. 517. 


If all investors were situated so as to be able 
to get mortgages of unquestionable investment 
merit paying interest at 8 per cent., and if, like 

1 Exempt from normal federal income tax in hands of 
owner. 


2 Legal investment for New York State savings banks 
and trust funds. 





yourself, they needed to pay little, if any, atten- 
tion to the virtue of marketability in an invest- 
ment, there would, indeed, be a scant demand for 
any other type of security, paying interest as low 
as 5 per cent. The fact is, however, that there 
are very few investors who occupy such positions. 
There are, of course, some parts of the country 
where the prevailing rate en good mortgages is 
considerably higher than the rate on standard in- 
vestment bonds, and this, as we have frequently 
pointed out, for reasons other than lack of under- 
lying security. And there are a good many ex- 
perienced and responsible dealers and brokers who 
are able to supply their clients with such mort- 
gages from time to time. However, after all is 
said and done, the investment opportunity of that 
kind is the exception rather than the rule, and we 
think the average investor is practically certain 
to be led into dangerous paths by going off on a 
blind and indiscriminate search for it. The 8 per 
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cent. mortgage, no matter where its genesis, will 
bear a great deal of close scrutiny. Again, in re- 
gard to the suggestion of the wisdom of splitting 
up an investment fund among several different 
types of securities; there are circumstances which 
no doubt call for the practice of diversification of 
that kind less insistently than others, and among 
such circumstances absence of the requirement of 
ready marketability or convertibility is perhaps 
the most common. It happens, however, more fre- 
quently than one might suppose that the individ- 
ual investor finds himself confronted with some 
entirely unforeseen need for ready money, and it 
is against such a contingency that the wise man 
will almost invariably seek to provide insurance 
for himself by keeping at least a small propor- 
tion of his funds invested in securities that can be 
sold with a minimum of difficulty on any busi- 
ness day of the year. Then, too, mortgages, as a 
class, are affected in a different way, and to a 
different degree by the constantly recurring 
changes in general investment conditions, so that 
it is to obtain stability of value by balancing one 
type of security off against another that this kind 
of diversification is to be recommended, in addi- 
tion to geographical diversification. 


No. 518. NEW HAVEN AGAIN 

I note from press reports that New York, New Haven 
& Hartford stock is selling around 70 (as this is writ- 
ten, about 76) and am thinking of buying a few shares 
with the idea that it will soon be restored to at least 
a 4 or 5 per cent. dividend basis and sell around par. 
a you kindly advise me of your opinion of this 
stock. 


In reply to this and many other similar inquir- 
ies received during the I<st few weeks, it seems 
necessary to repeat that buying New Haven stock 
under existing conditions is not investment but 
speculation; and that it ought not to be under- 
taken by people of limited resources, who lack fa- 
cilities for keeping in pretty close personal touch 
all of the time with developments in the road’s 
affairs. Scarcely anyone doubts that, in time, 
much if not all of the lost investment prestige of 
New Haven stock can be restored, but how long 
it is going to take and just what steps wilk~be 
found necessary to accomplish that no one is able 
to say. There are certain provisions in the laws 
of the New England States, where many millions 
of the New Haven’s bonds are held as savings- 
bank investments, which make it desirable for the 
directors of the road to restore the dividends on 
the stock to at least a 4 per cent. basis as soon as 
possible. But weightier considerations might be 
found for the omission of dividends two or three 
years longer. The problems of the company are, 
indeed, as you say, “ver, much involved.” ‘There 
are knotty financial problems calling for solution 
between now and the first of May. And the dif- 
ficulties involved in working out the plan of 
“dissolution” just agreed upon between the New 
Haven management and the Federal Department 
of Justice seem almost beyond the comprehension 
of the average citizen. New Haven stock is a 
perfectly legitimate, and probably what might be 
called a good speculation, but it is not an invest- 
ment. 


No. 519. MUNICIPAL “IMPROVEMENT” BONDS 


I have never invested in bonds, but having a few 
hundred dollars that I have saved from my.salary that 
I can spare for a while, I am thinking of buying some 
7 per cent. improvement bonds of a Western city. 
Would you consider this a good investment for a man 
of pened § means? 
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In buying: bonds of this kind a great deal de- 
pends upon the character of the banking house 
offering them to the public. If one can be sure 
that the bankers have dependable judgment, 
trained by long experience in selecting such loans 
for their clients, investment in the bonds is apt 
to prove satisfactory in all respects. We know, 
indeed, of a good many investors who have had 
satisfactory experience with them. As a class, 
however, improvement bonds do not yet appear to 
have become as well “seasoned” as might be de- 
sired, although good progress has been made in 
that direction during the last few years. This is 
evidenced by the fact that in many localities, es- 
pecially on the Pacific Coast, there has been a 
steady decline in the rate of interest offered on 
them. In referring to this class of securities at 
this time it is of interest to note that, whereas 
bonds that are the direct obligations of the issu- 
ing municipalities are not only non-taxable under 
the new income-tax law, but do not need to be 
included in any of the returns made to the Gov- 
ernment under the law, income derived in the 
shape of interest on bonds the payment of which 
is provided by special tax against local benefits 
is taxable. It was originally understood that such 
income would be taxed at the source, but a re- 
cent ruling of the Treasury Department says that 
“until January 15 and thereafter until further in- 
structions are issued the income derived in the 
shape of interest from the obligations, general or 
special, of any State, county, municipality, or tax- 
ing district therein, shall be exempt from the col- 
lection of the income tax at the source, whether 
the payment of such obligation is provided for by 
general or special tax, or out of general, special, 
or separate fund.” This leaves the income from 
the kind of bonds which you mention to be in- 
cluded in the personal returns of individual in- 
vestors. 


No. 520. A POINT ABOUT THE INCOME-TAX LAW 


I am a married man working on a salary, and would 
like to know what deductions I am allowed to make from 
my income in reporting to the Government under the 
income-tax law. Would I be allowed to deduct any- 
thing for depreciation of my home, of which I am the 
owner? 


Apparently not. This is one of the many things 
which, according to the theory of the new law, is 
intended to be covered by the so-called “specific 
exemptions,” which, as you probably know, are 
net income up to $3000 in the case of an unmar- 
ried man, and net income up to $4000 in the case 
of a married man living with his wife. It is true 
that among the “general deductions” permitted by 
the law the item of depreciation is included, but 
like most of the other provisions of that nature, it 
applies solely to income derived from the trans- 
action of business. A man may deduct all interest 
paid within the year on personal indebtedness; all 
national, State, county, school, and municipal 
taxes paid within the year (not including those 
assessed against local benefits); and debts due, 
which have actually been ascertained to be worth- 
less, and which have been charged off within the 
year. But it is specifically stated that he may not 
deduct items such as “expense for medical at- 
tendance, store accounts, family supplies, wages 
of domestic servants, cost of room, board, or house 
rent for- family, or personal use.” The Treasury 
Department instructions say, moreover, that “in 
case an individual owns his own residence he 
cannot deduct the estimated value of his rent.” 








